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BOOK  II.— CHAP.  XXII. 


OF  MIXED  MODES. 


§   I  .     Mixed  Modes, 

HAVING  treated  of  Jimp  le  modes  in  the  foregoing 
chapters,  and  given  feveral  inftances  of  fome  of  - 
the  moft  confiderable  of  them,  to  fliow  what  they  are, 
and  how  we  come  by  thenij  we  are  now,  in  the  next 
place,  to  confider  thofe  we  call  mixed  medes  ;  fiich  are 
the  complex  ideas  we  mark  by  the  names  obligation^ 
drunkennefs,  a  lie,  See.,  which  confiding  of  feveral 
combinations  of  fimple  ideas  of  different  kinds,  I  have 
called  mixed  modes,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  more 
fimple  modes,  which  confift  only  of  fimple  ideas  of  the 
fame  kind.  Thefe  mixed  modes,  being  alfo  fuch  com 
binations  of  fimple  ideas,  as  are  not  looked  upon  to  be 
chara6leriftical  marks  of  any  real  beings  that  have  3. 
fteady  exiftence,  but  fcattered  and  independent  ideas 
put  together  by  the  mind,  are  thereby  difkinguilhed 
from  the  complex  ideas  of  fubftances. 

§  2.    Made  by  the  Mind. 

THAT  the  mind,  in  refpeft  of  its  fimple  ideas  ^  is 
wholly  pafiive,  and  receives  them  all  from  the  exiftence 
and  operations  of  things,  fuch  as  fenfation  or  reflection 
offers  them,  without  being  able  to  make  any  one  idea, 
experience  (hows  us  •,  but,  if  we  attentively  confider 
thefe  ideas  I  call  mixed  modes,  we  are  now  fpeaking  of, 
we  (hall  find  their  original  quite  different.  The  mind 
often  exercifes  an  aftive  psiuer  in  making  thle  feyeral 
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combinations ;  for,  it  being  once  furnifhed  with  fimple 
ideas >  it  can  put  them  together  in  feveral  compofitions, 
and  fo  make  variety  of  complex  ideas,  without  examin 
ing  whether  they  exifl  fo  together  in  nature.  And  hence 
I  think  it  is  that  thefe  ideas  are  called  notions,  as  if  they 
had  their  original  and  conftant  exiftence  more  in  the 
thoughts  of  men  than  in  the  reality  of  things  ;  and,  to 
fuch  ideafy  it  fufficed  that  the  mind  puts  the  parts  of 
them  together,  and  that  they  were  confident  in  the  un- 
derftanding,  without  confidering  whether  they  had 
any  real  being ;  though  I  do  not  deny  but  feveral  of 
them  might  be  taken  from  obfervation,  and  the  exift- 
€nce  of  feveral  fimple  ideas  fo  combined,  as  they  are 
put  together  in  the  underilanding.  For  the  man  who 
firft  framed  the  idea  of  hypotrify  might  :have  either  taken 
it  at  firft  from  the  obfervation  of  one  who  made  {how 
of  good  qualities  which  he  had  not,  or  elfe  have  framed 
that  idea  in  his  mind,  without  having  any  fuch  pattern 
to  famion  it  by  ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  in  the  begin 
ning  of  languages  and  fccieties  of  men,  feveral  of  thofe 
complex  ideas,  which  were  confequent  to  the  conftitu- 
tions  efiablifhed  amongft  them,  mult  needs  have  been 
in  the  minds  of  men  before  they  exifted  any  where 
elfe  ;  and  that  many  names  that  ftood  for  fuch  com 
plex  ideas  were  in  ufe,  and  fo  thofe  ideas  framed,  be 
fore  the  combination  they  Rood  for  ever  exifted. 

§  3 .  Sometimes  got  by  the  Explication  cf  their  Names. 
INDEED,  new  that  languages  are  made,  and  abound 
with  words  (landing  for  fuch  combinations,  an  ufual 
way  cf  getting  thofe  complex  ideas,  is  by  the  explication  of 
thofe  tcrnij  that  fltiml  for  than.  For,  confuting  of  a 
company  of  fimple  ideas  combined,  they  may,  by  words 
ftanding  for  thofe  fimple  ideas,  be  reprefented  to  the 
ir.ind  of  one  who  underftands  thofe  words,  though 
that  complex  combination  of  fimple  ideas  were  never 
often  d  to  his  mind  by  the  real  -exiftence  of  things. 
rl  hus  a  man  may  come  to  have  the  idea  otfacri/ege  or 
murder,  by  enumerating  to  him  the  fimple  ideas  which 
thefe  words  ftand  for,  without  ever  feeing  either  of 
them  committed* 
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§  4.     The  Name  ties  the  parts  of  mixed  Modes  int) 

one  Idea. 

EVERY  mixed  mode  confiding  of  many  diftinct  fimple 
ideas,  it  Teems  reafonable  to  inquire  whence  it  has  its 
unity,  and  how  fuch  a  precife  multitude  comes  to  make 
but  one  idea,  fmce  that  combination  does  not  always  exift 
together  in  nature  To  which  I  anfwer,  It  is  plain  it  has 
its  unity  from  an  act  of  the  mind  combining  thofe  feveral 
Cim$\e  ideas  together,  and  confidering  them  as  one  com 
plex  one,  confiding  of  thofe  parts ;  and  the  mark  of 
this  union,  or  that  which  is  looked  on  generally, to 
complete  it,  is  one  name  given  to  that  combination. 
For  it  is  by  their  names  that  men  commonly  regulate 
their  account  of  their  diftincl:  fpecies  of  mixed  modes, 
feldom  allowing  or  confidering  any  number  of  fimple 
•tdeas  to  make  one  complex  one,  but  fuch  collections 
as  there  be  names  for.  Thus,  though  the  killing  of  an 
old  man  be  as  fit  in  nature  to  be  united  into  one  com 
plex  idea  as  the  killing  a  man's  father,  yet,  there  be 
ing  no  name  ftandin  j  pr-eciiely  for  the  one,  as  there  is 
the  name  of  panicide  to  mark  the  other,  it  is  not  ta 
ken  for  a  particular  complex  idea,  nor  a  diftincl:  fpecies 
of  actions,  from  that  of  killing  a  young  man,  or  any- 
other  man, 

§  5.  The  Cau/e  of  making  mixed  Modes. 
IF  we  (hould  inquire  a  little  farther,  to  fee  what  it  is 
that  occnfions  men  to  make  feveral  combinations  ofjlmpls 
ideas  into  diftincl:,  and,  as  it  were,  fettled  modes,  and 
neglect  others,  which,  in  the  nature  of  things  them- 
felves,  have  as  much  an  aptnefs.  to  be  combined, 
and  make  diilmct  ideas,  we  (hail  find  the  reafon  of  it 
to  be  the  end  of  language,  which  being  to  mark  or 
communicate  meas  thoughts  to  one  another  with  all  the 
difpatch  that  may  be,  they  ufually  make  fuch  collec 
tions  of  ideas  into  complex  modes,  and  affix  names  to 
them,  as  they  have  frequent  ufe  of  in  their  way  of 
living  and  conversation,  leaving  others,  which  they 
have  but  feldom  an  occafion  to  mention,  loofe,  and 
without  names  that  tie  them  together;  they  rather 
choofing  to  enumerate  (when  they  have  need)  fuch  ideas 
A  ^ 
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as  make  them  up,  by  the  particular  names  that  (land 
for  them,  than  to  trouble  their  memories  by  multiply 
ing  of  complex  ideas  with  names  to  them,  which  they 
fhall  feldom  or  never  have  any  occafion  to  make  ufe 
of. 

§  6.  Why  Words  In  one  Language  have  none  anfivenng 

in  at: other. 

THIS  ihows  us  hciv  it  comes  to  pnfs  that  there  are  in 
every  language  many  particular  words,  which  cannot  be. 
rendered  by  any  one  Jingle  ivord  of  another.  For  the  fe- 
veral  fafhions,  cuftoms,  and  manners  of  one  nation, 
making  feveral  combinations  of  ideas  fimilar  and  necef- 
fary  in  one,  which  another  people  have  never  had  any 
occafion  to  make,  or  perhaps  fo  much  as  take  notice 
of;  names  come  of  courfe  to  be  annexed  to  them,  to 
avoid  long  periphrafes  in  things  of  -daily  converfation, 
and  fo  they  become  fo  many  diftincl  complex  ideas  in 
their  minds.  Thus  «rg«x<^«?  amongil  the  Greeks,  and 
projcriptio  amongft  the  Romans,  were  words  which  o- 
ther  languages  had  no  names  that  exactly  anfwered,  be- 
caufe  they  (iood  for  complex  ideas,  which  were  not  in 
the  minds  of  the  men  of  ether  nations.  Where  there 
was  no  fuch  cuftom,  there  was  no  notion  of  any  fuch 
actions ;  no  ufe  of  fuch  combinations  of  ideas  as  were 
united,  and,  as  it  were,  tied  together  by  thofe  terms ; 
and  therefore  in  other  countries  there  were  no  names 
for  them. 

§  7.      Why  Languages  change. 

HENCE  alfo  we  may  fte  the  reafons  ivhy  languages  ct>n- 
Jtantly  change,  take  up  new,  and  lay  by  old  terms  ;  be- 
caufe  change  of  cuftoms  and  opinions  bringing  with  it 
new  combinations  of  ideas,  which  it  is  neceilary  fre 
quently  to  think  on,  and  talk  about,  new  names,  to 
avoid  long  defcriptions,  are  annexed  to  them,  and  fo 
they  become  new  fpccies  of  complex  modes.  "What  a 
number  of  different  ideas  are  by  this  means  wrapped 
up  in  one  (hort  found,  nnd  how  much  of  our  time 
and  breath  is  thereby  faved,  any  one  will  fee,  who  will 
but  take  the  pains  to  enumerate  all  the  ideas  that  ei 
ther  refrive  or  appeal  Hand  for  -,  and,  inilead  of  either 
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of  thofe  names,  ufe  a  periphrafis,  to  make  any  under- 
ftand  their  meaning. 

§  8.  Mixed  Modes  >  where  they  ex:Jl. 
THOUGH  I  (hall  have  occafion  to  confider  this  more  at. 
large  when  I  come  to  treat  of  words  and  their  ufe,  yet 
I  could  not  avoid  to  take  thus  much  notice  here  of  the 
names  of  mixed  modes,  which,  being,  fleeting  and  tran- 
fient  combinations  of  fimple  ideas,  which  have  but  a 
fhort  exiftence  any  where  but  in  the  minds  of  men, 
and  there  too  have  no  longer  any  exiftence  than  whilft 
they  are  thought  on,  have  not  Jo  much  any  'where  the 
appearance  of  a  cotiflant  and  lofting  exiftence  ^  as  in  their 
names ;  which  are  therefore,  in  thefe  fort  of  ideas  ^  very 
apt  to  be  taken  for  the  ideas  themfelves.  For  if  we 
fhould  inquire  where  the  idea  of  a  triumph  or  apotheo/is 
cxifts,  it  is  evident  they  could  neither  of  them  exift 
altogether  any  where  in  the  things  themfelves,  being 
actions  that  required  time  to  their  performance,  and  fo 
could  never  exiit  altogether  •,  and  as  to  the  minds  cf 
men,  where  the  ideas  of  thefe  adtions  are  fuppofed  to 
be  lodged,  they  have  there  too  a  very  uncertain  exift 
ence  ;  and  therefore  we  are  apt  to  annex  them  to  tha 
names  that  excite  them  in  us. 

§  9.  How  we  get  the  Ideas  of  mixed  Modes. 
THERE  are  therefore  three  ways  whereby  we  get  the  com" 
plex  ideas  of  mixed  modes,  i.  By  experience  a?nd  ^bfer- 
vation  of  things  themfelves.  Thus,  by  feeing  two  men 
wreftle  or  fence,  we  get  the  idea  of  wreftling  or  fen 
cing.  2.  By  invention,,  or  voluntary  putting  tcgeaier 
ot  feveral  fimple  ideas  in  our  own  minds  j  ib  he  that 
firft  invented  printing  or  etching  had  an  idea  of  it  in 
his  mind  before  it  ever  exifted.  3.  Which  is  the  molt- 
ufual  way,  by  explaining  the  names  of  actions  we  never* 
faw,  or  notions  we  cannot  fire  j  and,  by  enuiiierati'ig, 
and  thereby,  as  it  were,  letting  before  our  imagina 
tions  all  thofe  ideas  which  go  to  the  r  jaking  them  upr, 
and  are  the  condiment  parts  of  th?m.  For  having, 
byjttyatieti  or  reflection)  ftored  our  minds  with  fimple 
ideaft  and,  by  ufe,  got  the  names  that  iUnd  for  tiiem,, 
we  can,  by. thofe  names,  reprefent  to  anotner  any  com- 
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plex  idea  we  would  have  him  conceive  ;  fo  that  it  has 
in  it  no  fimple  ideas  but  what  he  knows,  and  has  with 
us  the  fame  name  for.  For  all  our  complex  ideas  are 
ultimately  refolvable  into  fimple  ideas,  of  which  they 
are  compounded  and  originally  made  up,  though  per* 
haps  their  immediate  ingredients,  as  I  may  fo  fay,  arc 
alfo  complex  idtas.  Thus  the  mixed  mode,  which  the 
word  lie  Hands  for,  is  made  of  thefe  fimple  ideas  : 
i .  Articulate  founds.  2.  Certain  ideas  in  the  mind  of 
the  fpeaker.  3.  Thofe  words  the  figns  of  thofe  ideas. 
4:  Thofe  figns  put  together  by  affirmation  or  negation, 
otherwife  than  the  ideas  they  ftand  for  are  in  the  mind 
of  the  fpeaker.  I  think  I  need  not  go  any  farther  in 
the  analyfis  of  that  complex  idea  we  call  a  lie.  What 
I  have  faid  is  enough  to  {how  that  it  is  made  up  of 
fimple  ideas  ;  and  it  could  not  be  but  an  offenfive  te- 
dioufnefs  to  my  reader,  to  trouble  him  with  a  more  mi 
nute  enumeration  of  every  particular  fimple  idea  that 
goes  to  this  complex  one  ;  which,  from  what  has  been 
faid,  he  cannot  but  be  able  to  make  out  to  himfelf. 
The  fame  may  be  done  in  all  our  complex  ideas  whatfo- 
ever,  which,  however  compounded  and  decompounded, 
may  at  laft  be  refolved  into  fimple  ideas,  which  are  all 
the  materials  of  knowledge  or  thought  we  have,  or  can 
have.  Nor  (hall  we  have  reafon  to  fear  that  the  mind 
Is  hereby  ftinted  to  too  fcanty  a  number  of  ideas,  if  we 
confider  wfcat  an  inexhauftible  ftock  of  fimple  modes 
number  and  figure  alone  affords  us.  How  far  then  mixed 
incdeSy  which  admit  of  various  combinations  of  different 
fimple  ideas,  and  their  infinite  modes,  are  from  being 
few  and  fcanty,  we  may  eafily  imagine.  So  that  be 
fore  we  have  done,  we  (hall  fee  that  nobody  need  be 
afraid  he  mall  not  have  fcope  and  compafs  enough  for 
his  thoughts  to  range  in,  though  they  be,  as  I  pretend, 
confined  only  to  fimple  idtas  received  from  fenfattoti  or 
jeilection,  and  their  feveral  combinations. 

§10.  Motion,  Thinking,  ami  Power,  have  been  mofl  mo 
dified. 

IT  is  worth  our  obfcrving,  •which  of  all  our  fimple  ideas 
have  been  mofl  modified^  ami  had  moft  mixed  msdes  made  out 
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of  them  y  with  names  given  to  them  ;  and  thofe  have  been 
thefe  three  :  Thinking  and  motion  (which  are  the  two 
ideas  which  comprehend  in  them  all  action)  and  power, 
from  whence  thefe  actions  are  conceived  to  flow.  Thefe 
fimple  ideas  y  I  fay,  of  thinking,  motion,  and  power,  have 
been  thofe  which  have  been  moil  modified,  and  out  of 
whofe  modification  have  been  made  moft  complex  modes, 
with  names  to  them.  For  action  being  the  great  bufmefs 
of  mankind,  and  the  whole  matter  about  which  all  laws 
are  converfant,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  feveral  modes  of 
thinking  and  motion  mould  be  taken  notice  of,  the  ideas 
of  them  obferved,  and  laid  up  in  the  memory,  and  have 
names  afligned  to  them,  without  which  laws  could  be 
but  ill  made,  or  vice  and  diforder  reprefled.  Nor  could 
any  communication  be  well  had  amongft  men,  without 
fuch  complex  ideas  y  with  names  to  them  ;  and  there 
fore  men  have  fettled  names,  and  fuppofed  fettled  ideas  ^ 
in  their  minds,  of  modes  of  actions  diftinguifhed  by 
their  caufes,  means,  objects,  ends,  inftruments,  time, 
place,  and  other  circumilances  ;  and  alfo  of  their  powers 
fitted  for  thofe  actions,  v.  g.  boldnefs  is  the  power  to 
fpeak  or  do  what  we  intend  before  others,  without  fear 
or  diforder ;  and  the  Greeks  call  the  confidence  of 
fpeaking  by  a  peculiar  name,  7r«ppV<#,  which  power  or 
ability  in  man,  of  doing  any  thing,  when  it  has  been 
acquired  by  frequent  doing  the  fame  thing,  is  that  idea 
we  name  habit ;  when  it  is  forward,  and  ready  upon 
every  occ.uion  to  break  into  action,  we  call  it  difpofition. 
Thus  tejlitufs  is  a  difpofition  or  aptnefs  to  be  angry. 

To  conclude,  let  us  examine  any  mode  of  aclion,  v.  g. 
confideration  and  affenty  which  are  actions  of  the  mind  ; 
running  and  fpealtingy  which  are   actions  of  the  body  ; 
rtvenge  and  murder^  which  are   actions   of  both  toge 
ther  j  and  we   mall  find  them  but  fo  many  collections  of 
Jtmp/e  ideas,  which  together  make  up  the  complex  ones 
fignified  by  thofe  names. 
.  §  1 1 .      Several  Words  fcemlng  tojignify   acliofi)  ftgni- 

fy  but  the  Effect. 

POWER  being  the  iource  from  whence  all  action  pro 
ceeds,  the  fubfrances  wherein  thefe  powers  are,  when 
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they-  exert  this  power  into  act,  are  called  caufe  s  ;  and 
the  fubihnces  which  thereupon  are  produced,  or  the 
iimple  ideas  which  are  introduced  into  any  fubject  by 
the  exerting  of  that  power,  are  called  effects.  The  effi 
cacy  whereby  the  new  fubftance  or  idea  is  produced,  is 
called,  in  the  fubjecl;  exerting  that  power,  action  /  but 
in  the  fubjecl  wherein  any  Iimple  idea  is  changed  or 
produced,  it  is  called  pajjion  ,•  which  efficacy,  however 
various,  and  the  effects  almoft  infinite,  yet  we  can,  I 
think,  conceive  it,  in  intellectual  agents,  to  be  nothing 
elfe  but  modes  of  thinking  and  willing  ;  in  corporeal 
agents,  nothing  elfe  but  modifications  of  motion.  I 
fay,  I  think  we  cannot  conceive  it  to  be  any  other  bu£ 
thefe  two  :  For  whatever  fort  of  action,  befides  thefe, 
produces  any  effects,  I  confefs  myfelf  to  have  no  no- 
tion  nor  idea  of,  and  fo  it  is  quite  remote  from  my 
thoughts,  apprehenfions,  and  knowledge,  and  as  much 
in  the  dark  to  me  as  five  other  fenfes,  or  as  the  ideas  of 
colours  to  a  blind  man  •,  and  therefore  many  words,, 
'which  feem  to  exprefs  fome  aflion,  fignify  nothing  of  the 
action  or  modus,  operandi  at  all,  but  barely  the  effecJ,  with 
fome  circumftances  of  the  fubject  wrought  on,  or  caufe 
operating  ;  <y.  g.  creation,  annihilation,  contain  in  them 
no  idea  of  the  action  or  manner  whereby  they  are  pro 
duced,  but  barely  of  the  caufe,  and  the  thing  done. 
And,  when  a  country  man  fays  the  cold  freezes  water, 
though  the  word  freezing  feems  to  import  fome  acJion, 
yet  truly  it  fignifies  nothing  but  the  effect,  viz.  that 
water  that  was  before  fluid,  is  become  hard  and  con 
fident,  without  containing  any  idea-  of  the  action 
whereby  it  is  done. 

§  12.  Mixed  Modes  made- alfo  of  other  Ideas. 
I  THINK  I  (hall  not  need  to  remark  here,  that  though 
power  and  action  make  the  greateft  part  of  mixed 
modes,  marked  by  names,  and  familiar  in  the  minda 
and  mouths  of  men  ;  yet  other  fimple  ideas,  and  their 
feyeral  combinations,  are  not  excluded  •,  much  lefs,  I 
think,  will  it  be  nece/ary  for  me  to  enumerate  all  the 
mixed  modes  which  have  been  fettled,  with  names  to 
them.  That  would  be  to  make  a  dictionary  of  the 
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greater!  part  of  the  words  made  ufe  of  in  divinity,  e- 
thics,  law,  and  politics,  and  feveral  other  fciences. 
All  that  is  requifite  to  my  prefent  defign,  is  to  {how 
what  fort  of  ideas  thofe  are  which  I  call  mixed  modes^ . 
how  the  mind  comes  by  them,  and  that  they  are  com- 
pofitions  made  up  of  fimple  ideas  got  from  fenfation  and 
rede&ion,  which,  I  fuppofe,  I  have  done. 

CHAP.  XXIII. 

OF  OUR  COMPLEX  IDEAS  OF  SUBSTANCES; 

§  I .  Ideas  cf  Subftances,  bow  made. 

_f"I^HK  mind  being,  as  I  have  declared,  furnilhed  with 
a  great  number  of  the  fimple  ideas  ^  conveyed  in  by 
thefenfes,  as  they  are  found  in  exterior  things,  or  by  re- 
Jleftion  on  its  own  operations,  takes  notice  alfo,  that  a 
certain-number  of  thefe  fimple  ideas  go  conftantly  toge 
ther  *,  which  being  prefumed  to  belong  to  one  thing, 
and  words  being  fuited  to  common  apprehenfions,  and 
made  ufe  of  for  quick  difpatch,  are  called,  fo  united  in 
one  fubjecl,  by  one  name ;  which,  by  inadvertency,  we 
are  apt  afterwards  to  talk  of,  and  confider,  as  one  fimple 
idea)  which  indeed  is  a  complication  of  many  ideas  to 
gether  :  Becaufe,  as  I  have  faid,  not  imagining  how 
thefe  fimple  ideas  can  fubfift  by  themfelves,  we  accuf- 
tom  ourlelves  to  fuppofe  fome  fubftratum  wherein  they 
do  fubfift,  and  from  which  they  do  refult  j  which  thefe^ 
fore  we  t?&  fukftance. 

§  2,  Our  Idea  of  SubftaiKe  in  general* 
So  that  if  any  one  will  examine  himfelf  concerning  his 
mtlon  of  pure  fubflance  in  general ',  he  will  iind  he  has  no 
other  idea  of  it  at  all,-  but  only  a  fuppofition  of  he  knows 
not  what  fupport  of  fuch  qualities,  which  are  capable 
of  producing  fimple  ideas,  in  us  j  which  qu.il;tic,  are 
commonly  called  accidents.  If  any  one  ihould  be  a  ik 
ed,  What  is  the  fubjecl:  wherein  colour  or  weight  in 
heres  ?  he  would  have  nothing  to  fay,  but  the  folid  ex 
tended  parts  :  And  if  he  were  demanded,  What  is  it 
that  folidity  and  cxter.fion  inhere  in  ?  he  would  not  be 
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in  a  much  better  cafe  than  the  Indian  before  mentioned, 
who,  faying  that  the  world  was  fupported  by  a  great 
elephant,  was  a(ked  what. the  elephant  retted  on  ;  to 
which  his  anfwer  was,  A  great  tortoife.  But  being 
again  prefled  to  know  what  gave  fupport  to  the  broad- 
backed  tortoife,  replied,  Something,  he  knew  not  what. 
And  thus  here,  as  in  all  other  cafes  where  we  ufe  words 
without  having  clear  and  diiUn£t  ideas,  we  talk  like 
children,  who  being  queftioned  what  fuch  a  thing  is, 
which  they  know  not,  readily  give  this  fatisfa&ory  an- 
fwerf  That  it  isfomething  :  which,  in  truth,  fignifies  no 
more,  when  fo  ufed  either  by  children  or  men,  but  that 
they  know  not  what ;  and  that  the  thing  they  pretend 
to  know  and  talk  of,  is  what  they  have  no  diitincfc  idea 
of  at  all,  and  fo  are  perfectly  ignorant  of  it,  and  in  the 
dark.  The  idea,  then,  we  have,  to  which  we  give  the 
general  name  Subftance,  being  nothing  but  the  fuppof- 
ed,  but  unknown,  fupport  of  thofe  qualities  we  find  ex- 
ifting,  which  we  imagine  cannot  fubfiil^W  re  fubftante, 
without  fome thing  to  fupport  them,  we  call  that  fupport 
Jubjlantia,  which,  according  to  the  true  import  of  the 
word,  is,  in  plain  Eng\i{h,}la/iding  under,  or  upholding. 

§  3.     Of  the  forts  of  Si/bfiances. 

AN  obfcure  and  relative  idea  of  fubftance  in  general 
being  thus  made,  we  come  to  have  the  ideas  of  particu 
lar  forts  of  fubftance s,  by  collecting  fuch  combinations 
of  nipple  ideas,  as  are,  by  experience  and  obfervation 
of  mens  fenfes,  taken  notice  of  to  exift  together,  and 
are  therefore  fuppofed  to  flow  from  the  particular  inter 
nal  conflitution,  or  unknown  elTence  of  that  fubftance. 
Thus  we  come  to  have  the  ideas  of  a  man,  horfe,  gold, 
water,  &.c.  of  which  ftibftances,  whether  any  one  has 
any  other  clear  idea,  farther  than  of  certain  fimple  idtas 
co-exifting  together,  I  appeal  to  every  one's  own  expe 
rience.  It  is  the  ordinary  qualities  obfervable  in  irony 
or  a  diamond,  put  together,  that  make  the  true  com 
plex  idea  of  thofe  fubftances,  which  a  fmith  or  a  jewel 
ler  commonly  knows  better  than  a  philofopher  ;  who, 
whatever  fubftantial  forms  he  may  talk  of,  has  no  other 
idea  of  thofe  fub fiances  than  what  is  framed  by  a  col- 
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legion  of  thofe  fimple  ideas  which  are  to  be  found  in 
them  :  only  we  muft  take  notice,  that  our  complex  idea's 
of  fubftances,  befides  all  thofe  fimple  ideas  they  are 
made  up  of,  have  always  the  confafed  idea  offomething 
to  which  they  belong,  and  in  which  they  fubfift.  And 
therefore,  when  we  fpeak  of  any  fort  of  fubftance,  we 
fay,  it  is  a  thing  having  fuch  or  fuch  qualities  ;  as  body 
is  a  thing  that  is  extended,  figured,  and  capable  of  mo 
tion  ;  fpirit,  a  thing  capable  of  thinking ;  and  fo  hard- 
nefs,  friability,  and  power  to  draw  iron,  we  fay,  are 
qualities  to  be  found  in  a  loadftone.  Thefe,  and  the 
like  fafhions  of  fpeaking,  intimate,  that  the  fubftance 
is  fuppofed  always  fomething  befides  the  extenfion,  fi 
gure,  folidity,  motion,  thinking,  or  other  obfervable 
ideas,  though  we  know  not  what  it  is. 

§  4.  No  dear  Idea  of  Subftance  in  general. 
/HENCE,  when  we  talk  or  think  of  any  particular  fort 
of  corporeal  fubftances,  as  horfe^Jlone^  &c.  though  the 
idea  we  have  of  either  of  them  be  but  the  complication 
or  collection  of  thofe  feveral  fimple  ideas  of  fenfible  qua 
lities,  which  we  ufe  to  find  united  in  the  thing  called 
Lorfe  or  {tone  •,  yet  becaufe  we  cannot  conceive  how 
they  mould  fubfift  alone,  nor  one  in  another,  we  fup- 
pofe  them  exi fling  in  and  fupported  by  fome  common 
fubjedl  ;  which  fitpport ive  denote  by  the  name  Subftance^ 
though  it  be  certain  we  have  no  clear  or  diftin&  idea  of 
that  thing  we  fuppofe  a  fupport. 

§  £J.  As  clear  an  Idea  of  Spirit  as  Body. 
THE  feme  happens  concerning  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  viz:  thinking,  reafoning,  fearing,  £c.  which  we 
concluding  not  to  fubfift  of  themfelves,  nor  apprehending 
how  they  can  belong  to  body,  or  be  produced  by  it,  we 
are  apt  to  thin,k  thefe  the  ad  ions  of  fome  other  fub 
ftance,  which  we  tzlljpifit:  whereby  yet  it.  is  evident, 
that  having  no  other  idea  or  notion  of  matter,  buty&w^- 
thing  wherein  thofe  many  fenfible  qualities  which  arTe& 
our  fenfes,  do  fubfift  ;  by  fuppofing  a  fubftance,  where 
in  thinking^  knowing,  doubting^  and  a  power  of  moving, 
&.C.  do  fubfift,  ive  have  as  clear  a  notion  of  the  fubfta?ice 
irit)  as  ive  have  of  body ;  the  one  being  fuppofed 
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to  be  (without  knowing  what  it  is)  the  fitbftratum  to 
thofe  fimple  ideas  we  have  from  without ;  and  the  other 
fuppofed  (with  a  like  ignorance  of  what  it  is)  to  be  the 
fuljlratum  to  thofe  operations  we  experiment  in  ourfelves 
within.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  idea  of  corporeal 

fubftance  in  matter,  is  as  remote  from  our  conceptions 
and  apprehenfions,  as  that  of  fpmtwtljul$anfe  Q\  fpirit : 
and  therefore,  from  our  not  having  any  notion  of  the 

fubflance  of  fpirit,  we  can  no  more  conclude  its  non- 
exigence,  than  we  can,  for  the  fame  reafon,  deny  the 
exillence  of  body  ;  it  being  as  rational  to  affirm  there  is 
no  body,  becaufe  we  have  no  clear  and  diftinft  idea  of 
the  fuljlance  of  matter,  as  to  fay  there  is  no  fpirit,  be 
caufe  we  have  no  clear  and  diftin£t  idea  of  the  fubflance 

r        r    •    •  J     J 

of  a  ipirit. 

§  6,   OftJoefortsofSubflanccs. 

WHATEVER,  therefore,  be  the  fecret  abilraft  nature  of 
fubflance  in  general,  all  the  ideas  ive  have  tf  particular  di- 
JlinEl  forts  of  fubflances  are  nothing  but  feveral  combi 
nations  of  fimple  ideas,  co-exiiting  in  fuch,  though  un 
known,  caufe  of  their  union,  as  makes  the  whole  fubfift 
of  itfelf.  It  is  by  fuch  combinations  of  fimple  ideas,  and 
nothing  elfe,  that  we  reprefent  particular  forts  of  fub- 
Jlances  to  ourfelves ;  fuch  are  the  ideas  we  have  of  their 
feveral  fpecies  in  our  minds  -,  and  fuch  only  do  we,  by 
their  fpecific  name,  fignify  to  others,  v.  g.  man,  borfe, 
fun,  voter,  iron  :  upon  hearing  which  words,  every  one 
who  underftands  the  language,  frames  in  his  mind  a 
combination  of  thofe  feveral  fimple  ideas  which  he  has 
ufually  obferved,  or  fancied  to  exift  together  under  that 
denomination  ;  all  which  he  fuppofes  to  reft  in,  and 
be,  as  it  were,  adherent  to  that  unknown  common  fub- 
jedr,  which  inheres  not  in  any  thing  elfe.  Though,  in 
the  mean  lime,  it  be  manifeit,  and  every  one  upon  in 
quiry  into  his  own  thoughts  will  find  that  he  has  no 
other  idea  of  any  fubflance,  v.  g.  let  it  be  told,  horfe, 
iron  man,  vitriol,  bread,  but  what  he  has  barely  of  thofe 
fen  ible  qualities  which  he  fuppofes  to  inhere,  with  a 
fuppofition  of  fuch  ifubflratum,  as  gives,  as  it  were,  a 
iupport  to  thofe  qualities  or  fimple  idttu  which  he  has 
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obferved  to  exift  united  together.  Thus,  the  idea  of  the 
fun,  what  is  it  but  an  aggregate  of  thofe  feveral  fimple 
ideas,  bright,  hot,  roundifh,  having  a  conftant  regular 
motion,  at  a  certain  diftance  from  us,  and  perhaps  fome 
other  ?  as  he  who  thinks  and  difcourfes  of  the  fun, 
has  been  more  or  lefs  accurate  in  obferving  thofe  fen- 
fible  qualities,  ideas,  or  properties,  which  are  in  that 
thing  which  he  calls  the  fun. 

§  7.  Power,  a  great  part  of  our  complex  Ideas  of  Sub- 

Jlances. 

FOR  he  has  the  perfecleil  idea  of  any  of  the  particular 
forts  oifubftances,  who  has  gathered  and  put  together 
mo  ft  of  thofe  fimple  ideas  which  do  exift  in  it,  among 
which  are  to  be  reckoned  its  active  powers  and  paflive 
capacities ;  which,  though  not  fimple  ideas,  yet  in  this 
refpe6t,  for  brevity  fake,  may  conveniently  enough  be 
reckoned  amongft  them.  Thus,  the  power  of  drawing 
iron  is  one  of  the  ideas  of  the  complex  one  of  that  fub* 
ftance  we  call  a  had/lone  ;  and  a  power  to  be  fo  drawn, 
is  a  part  of  the  complex  one  we  call  iron  :  which  powers 
pafs  for  inherent  qualities  in  thofe  fubjects.  Becaufc 
every  fvbftancf,  being  as  apt,  by  the  powers  we  obferve 
in  it,  to  change  fome  fenfible  qualities  in  other  fubje&s, 
as  it  is  to  produce  in  us  thofe  fimple  ideas  which  we  re 
ceive  immediately  from  it,  does,  by  thofe  new  fenfible 
qualities  introduced  into  other  fubje&s,  difcover  to  us 
thofe  powers  which  do  thereby  mediately  afFe&  our 
fenfes,  as  regularly  as  its  fenfible  qualities  do  it  imme 
diately  :  i).  g.  we  immediately,  by  our  fenfes,  perceive 
in  foe  its  heat  and  colour,  which  are,  if  rightly  confi- 
dered,  nothing  but  powers  in  it  to  produce  thofe  ideas 
in  us :  We  alfo,  by  our  fenfes,  perceive  the  colour  and 
brittlenefs  of  charcoal,  whereby  we  come  by  the  know 
ledge  of  another  power  in  fire,  which  it  has  to  change 
the  colour  and  confiftency  of  wood.  By  the  former  fire 
immediately,  by  the  latter  it  mediately  difcovers  to  us 
thefe  feveral  powers,  which  therefore  we  look  upon  to 
be  a  part  of  the  qualities  of  fire,  and  fo  make  them  a 
part  of  the  complex  ideas  of  it.  For  all  thofe  powers 
that  we  take  cognifance  of,  terminating  only  iji  the  al- 
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teration  of  fome  fenfible  qualities  in  thofe  fubje&s  on 
which  they  operate,  and  fo  making  them  exhibit  to  us 
new  fenfible  ideas  s  therefore  it  is  that  I  have  reckoned 
thefe  powers  amongft  the  fnnple  ideas]  which  make  the 
complex  ones  of  the  forts  of  fubftances  ,•  though  tht-fe 
powers,  confidered  in  themfelves,  are  truly  complex 
ideas.  And  in  this  loofer  fenfe  I  crave  leave  to  be  un- 
cerftood,  when  I  name  any  of  thefe.  potentialities  amongjl 
tbefimple  ideas,  which  we  recollect  in  our  minds,  whJn 
we  think  of  particular  fubftances.  For  the  powers  that 
are  fever-ally  in  them,  are  neceffary  to  be  confidered,  if 
we  will  have  true  diiitinct  notions  of  the  feveral  forts  of 
fubftances. 

(  8 .  And  <wly. 

NOR  are  we  to  wonder,  that  powers  male  a  great  part 
of  eur  complex  ideas  of  fubftances,  ilnce  their  fecondary 
qualities  are  thofe,  which  in  moft  of  them  ferve  prin 
cipally  to  diftinguiih  fubftances  one  from  another,  and 
commonly  make  a  confidcrable  part  of  the  complex  idea 
of  the  feveral  forts  of  them.  For  our  fenfes  failing  us 
in  the  difcovery  of  the  bulk,  texture,  and  figure  of  the 
minute  parts  of  bodies,  on  which  their  real  conftitutions 
and  differences  depend,  we  are  fain  to  make  ufe  of  their 
fecondary  qualities  as  the  chara&eriftical  notes  and 
marks,  whereby  to  frame  ideas  of  them  in  our  minds, 
and  diftinguiih  them  one  from  another  ;  ail  which 
fecondary  qualities,  as  has  been  fhown,  are  nothing 
but  bare  powers  :  For  the  colour  and  tafte  of  opium  are* 
as  well  as  its  foporific  or  anodyne  virtues,  mere  powers 
depending  on  its  primary  qualities,  whereby  it  is  fitted 
to  produce  different  operations  on  different  parts  of  our 
bodies. 

$  p.    Three  forts  of  Ideas    make   our  complex  ones  of 

Subftances. 

THE  Ideas  that  make  our  complex  ones  of  corporeal  fub ft  a  n~ 
ces,  are  of  thefe  three  forts.  Firft,  The  ideas  of  the 
primary  qualities  of  things,  which  are  difcovered  by 
our  fenfes,  and  are  in  them  even  when  we  perceive 
them  not ;  fuch  are  the  bulk,  figure,  number,  fituatic«n* 
and  motion,  of  the  parts  of  bodies,  which  are  really  in 
a 
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them,  whether  we  take  notice  of  them  or  no.  Secwdlyt 
The  fcnfible  fecondary  qualities,  which,  depending  on 
thefe,  are  nothing  but  the  powers  thofe  fubflances  have 
to  produce  feveral  ideas  in  us  by  our  fenfes  ;  which  ideas 
are  not  in  the  things  themfelves,  otherwiie  than  as  any 
thing  is  in  its  caufe.  Thirdly,  The  aptnefi  we  couilder 
in  any  fubftance  to  give  or  receive  fuch  alterations  of 
primary  qualities,  ns  that  the  fubftance  fo  altered  ihould 
produce  in  us  different  ideas  from  what  it  did  before  ; 
thefe  are  called  active  and  paiTive  powers  :  All  which 
powers,  as  far  as  we  have  any  notice  or  notion  of  them, 
terminate  only  in  fenfible  fimple  ideas.  For  whatever 
alteration  a  loadjlotie  has  the  power  to  make  in  the  mi 
nute  particles  of  iron,  we  fhould  have  no  notion  of  any 
power  it  had  at  all  to  operate  on  iron,  did  not  its  fen 
fible  motion  difcover  it :  and  I  doubt  not,  but  there  are 
a  thoufand  changes,  that  bodies  we  daily  handle  have 
a  power -to  caufe  in  one  another,  which  we  never  fui- 
pecl:,  becaufe  they  never  appear  in  fenfible  effects'. 

§  10.  Powers  make  a  great  part  of  our  complex  Ideas  of 

Stthftafices. 

PoiVERS  therefore  juftly  make  a  great  part  of  our  com* 
plex  ideas  of  fubflances.  He  that  will  examine  his  com 
plex  idea  of  gold,  will  find  feveral  of  its  ideat  that  make 
it  up,  to  be  only  powers  :  as  the  power  of  being  melted, 
but  of  not  fpending  itfelf  in  the  lire  ;  of  being  diflblved 
in  aq.  regia  ;  are  ideas  asneceflary  to  make  up  our  com 
plex  idea  of  gold,  as  its  colour  and  weight :  which,  if 
duly  confidered,  are  alfo  nothing  but  different  powers. 
For  to  fpeak  truly,  yellownefs  is  not  actually  in  gold, 
but  is  a  power  in  gold  to  produce  that  idea  in  us  by  our 
eyes,  when  placed  in  a  due  light :  And  the  heat,  which 
we  cannot  leave  out  of  our  idea  of  the  fun,  is  no  mere 
really  in  the  fun,  than  the  white  colour  it  introduces 
into  wax.  Thefe  are  both  equally  powers  in  the  fun, 
operating,  by  the  motion  and  figure  of  its  in  fenfible 
parts,  fo  on  a  man,  as  to  make  him  have  the  idea  of 
heat ;  and  fo  on  wax,  as  to  make  it  capable  to  produce 
in  a  man  the  idea  of  white. 
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§11.  27j?  now  fecondary  Dualities  of ^Bodies  would  dif- 

appear,  if  we  could  difcover  the  primary  ones  of.  their 

minute  parts. 

HAD  we  fenfes  acute  enough  to  difcern  the  minute 
particles  of  bodies,  and  the  real  conftitution  on  which 
their  fenfible  qualities  depend,  I  doubt  not  but  they, 
would  produce  quite  different  ideas  in  us;  and  that 
which  is  now  the  yellow  colour  of  gold  would  then 
difappear,  and  inftead  of  it  we  fhould  fee  an  admi 
rable  texture  of  parts  of  a  certain  fize  and  figure.  This- 
inicrofcopes  plainly  difcover  to  us :  For  what  to  our 
naked  eyes  produces  a  certain  colour,  is,  by  thus  aug 
menting  the  acutenefs  of  our  fenfes,  difcovered  to  be 
quite  a  different  thing ;  and  the  thus  altering,  as  it  were, 
the  proportion  of  the  bulk  of  the  minute  parts  of  a  co 
loured  object  to  our  ufual  fight,  produces  different  ideas 
from  what  it  did  before.  Thus  fand  or  pounded  glafs, 
which  is  opaque,  and  white  to  the  naked  eye,  is  pel 
lucid  in  a  microfcope  ;.  and  a  hair  feen  this  way  lofes 
its  former  colour,  and  is  in  a  great  meafure  pellucid, 
with  a  mixture  of  fome  bright  fparkling  colours,  fuch 
as  appear  from  the  refraction  of  diamonds,  and  other 
pellucid  bodies.  Blood,  to  the  naked  eye,  appears  all 
red  ;  but  by  a  good  microfcope,  wherein  its  letter  parts 
appear,  (hows  only  fome  few  globules  of  red,  fwimming 
in  a  pellucid  liquor  j  and  how  thefe  red  globules  would 
appear,  if  glaffes  could  be  found  that  yet  could  magnify 
them  1000,  or  10,000  times  more,  is  uncertain. 

§  12.  Our  Faculties  of  Difce very  fuited  to  our  State. 
THE  infinite  wife  Contriver  of  us,  and  all  things  about 
us,  hath  fitted  our  fenfes,  faculties,  and  organs,  to  the 
conveniencies  of  life,  and  the  bufmefs  we  have  to  da 
here.  We  are  able,  by  our  fenfes,  to  know  and  diftin- 
guifh  things,  and  to  examine  them  fo  far,  as  to  apply 
them  to  our  ufes,  and  feveral  ways  to  accommodate  the 
exigencies  of  this  life.  We  have  infight  enough  into 
their  admirable  contrivances  and  wonderful  effefts,  to 
admire  and  magnify  the  wifdom,  power,  and  goodnefs 
of  their  Author.  Such  a  knowledge  as  this,  which  is 
fuited  to  our  prefcnt  condition,  we  want  not  faculties 
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to  attain.  But  it  appears  not  that  God  intended  we 
fhould  have  a  perfed,  clear,  and  adequate  knowledge 
of  them  :  That  perhaps  is  not  in  the  comprehenfion  of 
any  finite  being.  We  are  furnifhed  with  faculties  (dull 
and  weak  as  they  are)  to  difcover  enough  in  the  crea 
tures  to  lead  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Creator,  and 
the  knowledge  of  our  duty  ;  and  we  are  fitted  well  e- 
nough  with  abilities  to  provide  for  the  conveniencies  of 
living  :  Thefe  are  our  bufinefs  in  this  world.  But  were 
our  fenfes  altered  and  made  much  quicker  and  acuter, 
the  appearance  and  outward  fcheme  of  things  would 
have  quite  another  face  to  us,  and,  I  am  apt  to  think, 
would  be  inconfiftent  with  our  being,  or  at  lead  well- 
being,  in  this  part  of  the  univerfe  which  we  inhabit. 
He  that  confiders  how  little  our  conftitution  is  able  to 
bear  a  remove  into  parts  of  this  air,  not  much  higher 
than  that  we  commonly  breathe  in,  will  have  reafon  to 
be  fatisfied,  that  in  this  globe  of  earth  allotted  for  our 
manfion,  the  allwife  Architect  has  fuited  our  organs, 
and  the  bodies  that  are  to  affect  them,  one  to  another. 
Ifourfenfe  of  hearing  were  but  1000  times  quicker 
than  it  is,  how  would  a  perpetual  noife  diftracl  us  ? 
and  we  fhould,  in  the  quietell  retirement,  be  lefs  able 
to  fleep  or  meditate,  than  in  the  middle  of  a  fea-fight. 
Nay,  if  that  molt  inftruftive  of  our  fenfes,  feeing,  were 
in  any  man  1000  or  100,000  times  more  acute  than  it 
is  now  by  the  befl  microfcope,  things  feveral  millions 
of  times  lefs  than  the  fmalleii  object  of  his  fight  now, 
would  then  be  viable  to  his  naked  eyes,  and  fo  he 
would  come  nearer  the  difcover y  of  the  texture  and  mo 
tion  of  the  minute  parts  of  corporeal  things,  and  in 
many  of  them,  probably  get  ideas  of  their  internal  con- 
ftitutions  :  But  then  he  would  be  in  a  quite  different 
world  from  other  people  :  Nothing  would  appear  the 
fame  to  him  and  others  5  the  vifible  ideas  of  every  thing 
would  be  different  :  So  that  I  doubt,  whether  he  and 
the  reft  of  men  could  difcourfe  concerning  the  objects 
of  fight,  or  have  any  communication  about  colours,  their 
appearances  being  fo  wholly  different.  And  perhaps 
fuch  a  quickncfs  and  tcndernefs  of  fight  could  not  CIK 
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dure  bright  funmine,  or  fo  much  as  open  day-light  \ 
nor  take  in  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  any  object  at  once, 
and  that  too  only  at  a  very  near  diftance.  And  if,  by 
the  help  of  fuch  microfcopical  eyes  (if  I  may  fo  call 
them),  a  man  could  penetrate  farther  than  ordinary  into 
the  fecret  competition  and  radical  texture  of  bodies,  he 
would  not  make  any  great  advantage  by  the  change,  if 
fuch  an  acute  fight  would  not  ferve  to  conduct  him  to 
the  market  and  exchange ;  if  he  could  not  fee  things 
he  was  to  avoid,  at  a  convenient  diflance,  nor  diftin- 
guifh  things  he  had  to  do  with,  by  thofe  fenfible  quali 
ties  others  do.  He  that  was  fharp-fighted  enough  to 
fee  the  configuration  of  the  minute  particles  of  the 
fpring  of  a  clock,  and  obferve  upon  what  peculiar  ftruc- 
ture  and  impulfe  its  elailic  motion  depends,  would  no 
doubt  difcover  fomething  very  admirable  :-  But  if  eyes 
fo  framed  could  not  view,  at  once,  the  hand  and  the 
characters  of  the  hour-plate,  and  thereby,  at  a  diftance, 
fee  what  o'clock  it  svas,  their  owner  could  not  be  much 
benefited  by  that  acutenefs,  which,  whilft  it  difcovered 
the  fecret  contrivance  of  the  parts  of  the  machine,  made 
him  lofe  its  ufe. 

{13.     Conjecture  about  Spirits. 

AND  here  give  me  leave  to  propofe  an  extravagant  con 
jecture  of  mine,  viz.  that  fince  we  have  fome  reafon 
(if  there  be  any  credit  to  be  given  to  the  report  of 
things  that  our  philofophy  cannot  account  for)  to  ima 
gine,  that  fpirits  can  aflume  to  themfelves  bodies  of  dif 
ferent  bulk,  figure,  and  conformation  of  parts;  whe 
ther  one  great  advantage  fome  of  them  have  over  us, 
may  not  lie  in  this,  that  they  can  fo  frame  and  (hape  to 
themfelves  organs  of  fenfation  or  perception,  as  to  fuit 
them  to  their  prefent  defign,  and  the  ciicumilances  of 
the  object  they  would  confider.  For  how  much  would 
that  man  exceed  all  others  in  knowledge,  who  had  but 
the  faculty  fo  to  alter  the  ftrufture  of  his  eyes,  that 
one  fenfe,  as  to  make  it  capable  of  all  the  feverai  de 
grees  of  vifion  which  the  afliilance  of  glafles  (cafually 
at  firft  lit  on)  has  taught  us  to  conceive  ?  What  won 
ders  would  he  difcover,  who  could  fo  fit  his  eves  to  all 
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forts  of  obje£b,  as  to  fee,  when  he  pleafed,  the  figure 
and  motion  of  the  minute  particles  in  the  blood,  and 
other  juices  of  animals,  as  diftin£Hy  as  he  does,  at  other 
times,  the  mape  and  motion  of  the  animals  themfelves  ? 
But  to  us,  in  our  prefent  ftate,  unalterable  organs,  fo 
contrived  as  to  difcover  the  figure  and  motion  of  the 
minute  parts  of  bodies,  whereon  depend  thofe  fenfible 
qualities  we  now  obferve  in  them,  would  perhaps  be  of 
no  advantage.  God  has,  no  doubt,  made  them  fo  as 
is  beft  for  us  in  our  prefent  condition  :  He  hath  fitted 
us  for  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bodies  that  furround  us, 
and  we  have  to  do  with :  And  though  we  cannot,  by 
the  faculties  we  have,  attain  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
things,  yet  they  will  ferve  us  well  enough  for  thofe  ends 
above  mentioned,  which  are  our  great  concernment. 
I  beg  my  reader's  pardon,  for  laying  before  him  fo  wild 
a  fancy,  concerning  the  ways  of  perception  in  be 
ings  above  us :  But  how  extravagant  foever  it  be,  I 
doubt  whether  we  can  imagine  any  thing  about  the 
knowledge  of  angels,  but  after  this  manner,  fome  way 
or  other  in  proportion  to  what  we  find  and  obferve  in 
ourfelves.  And  though  we  cannet  but  allow,  that  the 
infinite  power  and  wifclom  of  God  may  frame  creatures 
with  a  thoufand  other  faculties  and  ways  of  perceiving 
things  without  them,  than  what  we  have,  yet  our 
thoughts  can  go  no  further  than  our  own  ;  fo  impoflible 
it  is  for  us  to  enlarge  our  very  guefles  beyond  the  ideas 
received  from  our  own  fenfation  and  reflection.  The 
fuppofition,  at  leaft,  that  angels  do  fometimes  afTume  bo 
dies,  needs  not  flartle  us ;  fince  fome  of  the  moft  ancient 
and  moft  learned  Fathers  of  the  Church  fcemed  to  be 
lieve  that  they  had  bodies ;  ar*d  this  is  certain,  that 
their  iiate  and  way  of  exigence  is  unknown  to  us. 

§  14.  Complex  Ideas  of  Subft*inces. 

BUT  to  return  to  the  matter  in  hand  5  the  ideas  we  have 
of  fubftances,  and  the  ways  we  come  by  them  :  I  fay, 
our  fpecific  ideas  of  fubftances  are  nothing  elfe  but  a  col 
lection  of  a  certain  number  of  Jimpk  ideas,  ctnfidered  as 
united  in  one  thing.  Thefe  ideas  of  fubftances,  though 
they  are  commonly  called  fimple  apprehcnfiofiSj  and  the 
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names  of  them  fimple  terms,  yet  in  effe&  are  complex 
and  compounded.  Thus,  the  idea  which  an  Englifhman 
fignifies  by  the  name/waw,  is  white  colour,  long  neck, 
red  beak,  black  legs,  and  whole  feet,  and  all  thefe  of  a 
certain  ilze,  with  a  power  of  fwimming  in  the  water, 
and  making  a  certain  kind  of  noife  ;  and  perhaps,  to  a 
man  who  has  long  ubferved  thofe  kind  of  birds,  fome 
other  properties  which  all  terminate  in  fenfible  fimple 
ideas,  all  united  in  one  common  fubjeft. 

§  15.     Idea  of  Spiritual  Sub/lances  as  clear  as  of  Bodily 

Subftances. 

BESIDES  the  complex  ideas  we  have  of  material  fenfible 
fubftances,  of  which  I  have  laft  fpoken,  by  the  fimple 
ideas  we  have  taken  from  thofe  operations  of  our  own 
minds,  which  we  experiment  daily  in  ourfelves,  as 
thinking,  underftanding,  willing,  knowing,  and  power 
of  beginning,  motion,  &c.  co-exifting  in  fome  fub- 
flance  ;  we  are  able  to  frame  the  complex  idea  of  an  im 
material  fpirit.  And  thus,  by  putting  together  the  ideas 
of  thinking,  perceiving,  liberty  and  power  of  moving 
themfelves  arid  other  things,  we  have  as  clear  a  percep 
tion  and  notion  of  immaterial  fubftances,  as  we  have 
of  material :  For,  putting  together  the  ideas  of  think 
ing  and  willing,  or  the  power  of  moving  or  quieting 
corporeal  motion,  joined  to  fubftance,  of  which  we  have 
no  diftincT;  idea,  we  have  the  idea  of  an  immaterial  fpirit ', 
and,  by  putting  together  the  ideas  of  coherent  folid  parts, 
and  a  power  of  being  moved,  joined  with  fubftance,  of 
which  likewife  we  have  no  pofitive  idea,  we  have  the 
idea  of  matter.  The  one  is  as  clear  and  diftin£t  an  idea* 
as  the  other  ;  the  idea  of  thinking,  and  moving  a  bo 
dy,  being  as  clear  and  diftinft  ideas,  as  the  ideas  of  ex- 
teiidon,  folidity,  and  being  moved.  For  our  idea  of 
fubftance  is  equally  otjfcure,  or  none  at  all  in  both  ;  it 
is  but  a  fuppofed  I  know  not  what,  to  fupport  thofe 
ideas  we^call  accidents.  It  is  for  want  of  reflection. 
that  we  are  apt  to  think  that  our  lenfes  (how  us  no 
thing  but  material  things.  Every  act  of  fenfation, 
when  duly  confidered,  gives  us  an  equal  view  of  both 
parts  of  nature,  the  corporeal  and  fpiritual :  For  whillt 
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I  know,  by  feeing  or  hearing,  &c.  that  there  is  fome 
corporeal  being  without  me,  the  obje£l  of  that  fenfa- 
tion,  I  do  more  certainly  know,  that  there  is  fome 
fpiritual  being  within  me  that  fees  and  hears.  This,  I 
muit  be  convinced,  cannot  be  the  action  of  bare  inien- 
fible  matter,  nor  ever  could  be,  without  an  immaterial 
thinking  being. 

§  1 6.  No  Idea  of  abflraft  Subflance. 
BY  the  complex  idea  of  extended,  figured,  coloured, 
and  all  other  fenfible  qualities,  which  is  all  that  we 
know  of  it,  we  are  as  far  from  the  idea  of  the  fubftance 
of  body,  as  if  we  knew  nothing  at  all :  Nor,  after  all 
the  acquaintance  and  familiarity  which  we  imagine  we 
have  with  matter,  and  the  many  qualities  men  aflure 
themfelves  they  perceive  and  know  in  bodies,  will  it 
perhaps,  upon  examination,  be  found  that  they  have 
any  more  or  clearer  primary  ideas  belonging  to  body,  than 
they  have  belonging  to  immaterial  fpirit. 

§17.     The   Cohefwn  of  Solid  Parts  and  Impulfe,  the 

primary  Ideas  of  Body. 

THE  primary  -ideas  <we  have  peculiar  to  body,  as  contra- 
diftinguifhed  to  fpirit,  are  the  cohefion  offolid,  and  confe- 
quently  feparable  parts,  and  a  power  of  communicating 
motion  by  impulfe.  Thefe,  I  think,  are  the  original  ideas 
proper  and  peculiar  to  body  j  for  figure  is  but  the  con- 
fequence  of  finite  extenfion. 

§   1 8.     Thinking  and  Motivity  the  primary  ^l&tzs   of 

Spirit. 

THE  ideas  ive  have  belonging  and  peculiar  to  fpirit,  are 
thinking  and  will,  or  a  power  of  putting  body  into  mo 
tion  by  thought,  and,  which  is  confequent  to  it,  liber 
ty.  For  as  body  cannot  but  communicate  its  mo 
tion  by  impulfe  to  another  body  which  it  meets  with  at 
reft,  fo  the  mind  can  put  bodies  into  motion,  or  forbear 
to  do  fo,  as  it  pleafes.  The  ideas  of  exiftence,  duration, 
and  mobility,  are  common  to  them  both. 

§  19.      Spirits  capable  of  motion. 

THERE  is  no  reafon  why  it  mould  be  thought  ftrange, 
that  I  make  mobility  belong  to  fpirit :  For,  having  no 
other  idea  of  motion  but  change  of  diftance  with  other 
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beings  that  are  confidered  as  at  reft,  and,  finding  that 
fpirits,  as  well  as  bodies,  cannot  operate  but  where 
they  are,  and  that  fpirits  do  operate  at  feveral  times  in 
feveral  places,  I  cannot  but  attribute  change  of  place 
to  all  finite  fpirits  ;  (for  of  the  infinite  fpirit  I  fpeak 
not  here).  For  my  foul,  being  a  real  being  as  well  as 
my  body,  is  certainly  as  capable  of  changing  diftance 
with  any  other  body  or  being,  as  body  itfelf ;  and  fo  is 
capable  of  motion.  And  if  a  mathematician  can  con- 
fider  a  certain  diftance,  or  a  change  of  that  diftance 
between  two  points,  one  may  certainly  conceive  a  dif 
tance,  and  a  change  of  diftance  between  two  fpirits ; 
and  fo  conceive  their  motion,  their  approach,  or  remo 
val  one  from  another. 

§   20. 

EVERY  one  finds  in  himfelf,  that  his  foul  can  think, 
will,  and  operate  on  his  body  in  the  place  where  that 
is,  but  cannot  operate  on  a  body,  or  in  a  p?ace  an 
hundred  miles  diftant  from  it.  Nobody  can  imagine 
that  his  foul  -can  think,  or  move  a  body  at  Oxford, 
whilft  he  is  at  London  ,  and  cannot  but  know,  that  be 
ing  united  to  his  body,  it  constantly  changes  place  all 
the  whole  journey  between  Oxford  and  London,  as  the 
coach  or  horfe  does  that  carries  him,  and,  I  think,  may 
be  faid  to  be  truly  all  that  while  in  motion  ;  or,  if  that 
will  not  be  allowed  to  afford  us  a  clear  idea  enough  of 
its  motion,  its  being  feparated  from  the  body  in  death, 
I  think,  will  :^  For  to  confider  it  as  going  out  of  the 
body,  or  leaving  it,  and  yet  to  have  no  idea  of  its  mo 
tion,  feems  to  me  impoffible. 

§    21. 

IF  it  be  faid  by  any  one,  that  it  cannot  change  place, 
becaufe  it  hath  none  ;  for  fpirits  are  not  in  locis,  but  ubi  „• 
I  fuppofe  that  way  of  talking  will  not  now  be  of  much 
weight  to  many,  in  an  age  that  is  not  much  difpofed 
to  admire,  or  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  deceived  by  fuch 
unintelligible  ways  of  fpeaking.  But  if  any  one  thinks 
there  is  any  fenfe  in  that  diftindion,  and  that  it  is  appli 
cable  to  our  prefent  purpofc,  I  defire  him  to  put  it  into 
intelligible  Engliih  ;  and  then  from  thence  draw  a  reafon 
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to  (how,  that  immaterial  fpirits  are  not  capable  of  mo 
tion.  Indeed  motion  cannot  be  attributed  to  God,  not 
becaufe  he  is  an  immaterial,  but  becaufe  he  is  an  infi 
nite  Spirit. 

§22.  Idea  cfSoul  and  Body  compared. 
LET  us  compare  then  our  complex  idea  of  an  immaterial 
fpirit  with  our  complex  idea  of  body,  and  fee  whether 
there  be  any  more  obfcurity  in  one  than  in  the  other, 
and  in  which  mod.  Our  idea  of  body,  as  I  think,  is 
an  extended  folid  fubflance,  capable  of  communicating 
motion  by  impulfe  :  And  our  idea  of  foul,  as  an  im 
material  fpirit,  is  of  a  fubflance  that  thinks,  and  has  a, 
power  of  exciting  motion  in  body,  by  willing  or  thought. 
Thefe,  I  think,  are  our  complex  ideas  of  foul  and  body> 
fis  contra- dijllngiiijbed;  and  now  let  us  examine  which 
has  mod  obfcurity  in  it,  and  difficultly  to  be  apprehend 
ed.  I  know,  that  people,  whoCe  thoughts  are  immer- 
fed  in  matter,  and  have  fo  fubjecled  their  minds  to 
their  fenfes,  that  they  feldom  reflect  on  any  thing  be 
yond  them,  are  apt  to  fay,  they  cannot  comprehend  a 
thinking  thing ;  which  perhaps  is  true  :  But  I  affirm, 
when  they  confider  it  well,  they  can  no  more  compre 
hend  an  extended  thing. 

§  23.     jC$e/ion  of  folid  Parts  in  Body t  as  hard  to  be 

conceived  as  Thinking  In  a  Soul. 

IF  any  one  fay,  he  knows  not  what  it  is  thinks  in  him.; 
he  means,  he  knows  not  what  the  fubftance  is  of  that 
thinking  thing  :  No  more,  fay  I,  knows  he  what  the 
fubflance  is  of  that  folid  thing.  Farther,  if  he  fays  he 
knows  not  how  he  thinks,  I  anfwer,  Neither  knows 
he  how  he  is  extended  ;  how  the  folid  parts  of  body 
are  united,  or  cohere  together,  to  make  extenfion. 
For  though  the  prefTure  of  particles  of  air  may  ac 
count  for  the  cokefion  of  federal  parts  of 'matter ,  that  are 
grofler  than  the  particles  of  air,  and  have  pores  lefs  than 
the  corpufcles  of  air  ;  yet  the  weight  or  prefTure  of 
the  air  will  not  explain,  nor  can  be  a  caufe  of  the  co 
herence  of  the  particles  of  air  themfelves.  And,  if  the 
preflure  of  the  ether,  or  any  fubtiler  matter  than  the 
air,  may  unite,  and  hold  fait  together  the  parts  of  a 
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particle  of  air,  as  well  as  other  bodies,  yet  it  cannot 
make  bonds  for  itfelf,  and  hold  together  the  parts  that 
make  up  every  the  leaft  corpufcle  of  that  materiafubtilis. 
So  that  that  hypothefis,  how  ingenioufly  foever  explain 
ed,  by  mowing  that  the  parts  of  fcnfible  bodies  are  held 
together  by  the  preflure  of  other  external  infenfible  bo- 
dies,  reaches  not  the  parts  of  the  ether  itfelf :  And  by 
how  much  the  more  evident  it  proves,  that  the  parts  of 
frther  bodies  are  held  together  by  the  external  preflure 
of  the  ether,  and  can  have  no  other  conceivable  caufe 
of  their  cohefion  and  union,  by  fo  much  the  more  it 
leaves  us  in  the  dark  concerning  the  cohefion  of  the 
parts  of  the  corpufcles  of  the  ether  itfelf;  which  we 
can  neither  conceive  without  parts,  they  being  bodies, 
and  divifible ;  nor  yet  how  their  parts  cohere,  they 
wanting  that  caufe  of  cohefion  which  is  given  of  the 
cohefion  of  all  other  bodies. 

§  24. 

BUT  in  truth,  the  prejjitre  of  any  ambient  fluid,  how- 
great  foever,  can  be  no  intelligible  caufe  of  the  cobe- 
fton  of  the  folid  parts  of  matter.  For  though  fuch  a 
preflure  may  hinder  the  avulfion  of  two  polifhed  fuper- 
ticies  one  from  another,  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  them, 
as  in  the  experiment  of  two  polifhed  marbles ;  yet  it 
can  never,  in  the  leaft,  hinder  the  reparation  by  a  mo 
tion,  in  a  line  parallel  to  thofe  furfaces  ;  becaufe  the 
ambient  fluid,  having  a  full  liberty  to  fucceed  in  each 
point  of  fpace,  deferted  by  a  lateral  motion,  refifts  fuch 
a  motion  of  bodies  fo  joined,  no  more  than  it  would 
refill  the  motion  of  that  body,  were  it  on  all  fides  en 
vironed  by  that  fluid,  and  touched  no  other  body  :  And 
therefore,  if  there  were  no  other  caufe  of  cohefion,  all 
parts  of  bodies  muft  be  eafily  feparable  by  fuch  a  lateral 
Hiding  motion  :  For  if  the  prefTure  of  the  ether  be  the 
adequate  caufe  of  cohefion,  wherever  that  caufe  operates 
not,  there  can  be  no  cohefion.  And  fince  it  cannot 
operate  agamft  fuch  a  lateral  reparation  (as  has  been 
iown) ,  therefore,  in  every  imaginary  plain,  interfeaing 
any  mafs  of  matter,  there  could  be  no  more  cohefion, 
than  of  two  polifhed  furfaces,  which  will  always,  not! 
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withftanding  any  imaginable  preiiure  of  a  fluid,  eafily 
flide  one  from  another.  So  that  perhaps,  how  clear  an 
idea  focver  we  think  we  have  of  the  extenfion  of  body, 
which  is  nothing  but  the  coheiion  of  folid  parts,  he  that 
flaall  well  conlider  it  in  his  mind,  may  have  reafon  to 
conclude,  that  it  is  as  eajy  for  him  to  have  a  clear  idea, 
hoiu  the  foul  thinks ',  as  how  body  is  extended.  For  fince 
body  is  no  farther,  nor  otherwife  extended,  than  by  the 
union  and  cohefion  of  its  folid  parts,  we  (hall  very  ill 
comprehend  the  extenfion  of  body,  without  underftanding 
wherein  confifts  the  union  and  cohefion  of  its  parts  ; 
which  feems  to  me  as  incomprehenfible,  as  the  manner 
of  thinking,  and  how  it  is  performed. 

§  25. 

I  ALLOW  it  is  ufual  for  moft  people  to  wonder,  how  any 
one  mould  find  a  difficulty  in  what  they  think  they  every 
day  obferve.  Do  we  not  fee  (will  they  be  ready  to 
fay)  the  parts  of  bodies  flick  firmly  together  ?  Is  thera 
any  thing  more  common  ?  And  what  doubt  can  there 
be  made  of  it  ?  And  the  like  I  fay  concerning  thinking 
and  •voluntary  motion.  Do  we  not  every  moment  ex 
periment  it  in  ourfelves-,  and  therefore  can  it  be  doubt 
ed  ?  The  matter  of  fact  is  clear,  I  confefs ;  but  when 
we  would  a  little  nearer  look  into  it,  and  confider  how 
it  is  done,  there  I  think  we  are  at  a  lofs,  both  in  the  one 
and  the  other ;  and  can  as  little  underfland  how  the 
parts  of  body  cohere,  as  how  we  ourfelves  perceive,  or 
move.  I  would  have  any  one  intelligibly  explain  to  me, 
how  the  parts  of  gold,  or  brafs  (that  but  now  in  fufion 
were  as  loofe  from  one  another,  as  the  particles  of  water, 
or  the  fands  of  an  hour-glafs),  come  in  a  few  moments 
to  be  fo  united,  and  adhere  fo  flrongly  one  to  another, 
that  the  utmoft  force  of  mens  arms  cannot  feparate 
them  :  A  confidering  man  will,  I  fuppofe,  be  here  at  a 
lofs  to  fatisfy  his  own  or  another  man's  underftanding. 

§  26. 

THE  little  bodies  that  corrspofe  that  fluid  we  call  water, 
are  fo  extremely  fmall,  that  I  have  never  heard  of  any 
one,  who,  by  a  microfcope,  (and  yet  I  have  heard  of 
Come  that  have  magnified  to  1 0,000,  nay,  to  much  above 
VOL.  II.  B 
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100,000  times)  pretended  to  perceive  their  diflin£t  bulk, 
figure  or  motion  :  And  the  particles  of  water  are  alfo 
fo  perfectly  loofe  one  from  another,  that  the  leaft  force 
ienfibly  feparates  them.  Nay,  if  we  confider  their  per 
petual  motion,  we  mud  allow  them  to  have  no  cohefion 
one  with  another  ;  and  yet,  let  but  a  iharp  cold  come, 
and  they  unite,  they  confolidate,  thefe  little  atoms  co 
here,  and  are  not,  without  great  force,  feparable.  He 
that  could  find  the  bonds  that  tie  thefe  heaps  of  loofe  little 
bodies  together  fo  firmly;  he  that  could  make  known  the 
cement  that  makes  them  Hick  fo  fait  one  to  another,  would 
difcover  a  great,  and  yet  unknown  fecret ;  and  jet  when 
that  was  done,  would  he  be  far  enough  from  making  the 
extenfion  of  body  (which  is  the  cohefion  of  its  folid  parts) 
intelligible,  till  he  could  mow  wherein  confiftcd  the 
union,  or  confolidation  of  the  parts  of  thofe  bonds,  or 
of  that  cement,  or  of  the  leait  particle  of  matter  that 
exifts.  Whereby  it  appears,  that  this  primary  and  fup- 
pofed  obvious  quality  of  body,  will  be  found,  when 
examined,  to  be  as  incomprehenfible  as  any  thing  be 
longing  to  our  minds,  and  a  felid  extended  fiibftance  as 
hard  to  be  conceived  as  a  thinking  immaterial  out ',  whatever 
difficulties  fome  would  raife  againft  it. 

§  27- 

FOR,  to  extend  our  thoughts  a  little  farther,  that  pref- 
fure  which  is  brought  to  explain  the  cohefion  of  bodies, 
is  as  unintelligible  as  the  cohefion  itfelf.  For  if  matter 
be  confidered,  as  no  doubt  it  is,  finite,  let  any  one  fend 
his  contemplation  to  the  extremities  of  the  univerfe,  and 
there  fee  what  conceivable  hoops,  what  bond  he  can 
imagine  to  hold  this  mafs  of  matter  in  fo  clofe  a  preflure 
together ;  from  whence  fteel  has  its  firmnefs,  and  the 
parts  of  a  diamond  their  hardnefs  and  indifiblubility. 
If  matter  be  finite,  it  mull  have  its  extremes  -,  and 
there  mutt  be  fomething  to  hinder  it  from  fcattering  a- 
funder.  If,  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  any  one  will  throw 
himfelf  into  the  fuppofition  and  abyfs  of  infinite  matter, 
let  him  confider  what  light  he  thereby  brings  to  the  co- 
hefiin  of  body,  and  whether  he  be  ever  the  nearer  mak 
ing  it  intelligible,  by  refolving  it  into  a  fuppofition,  the 
moft  abfurd  and  mod  incomprehenfible  of  all  other : 
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So  far  is  our  extenfion  of  body  (which  is  nothing  but 
the  cohefion  of  folict  parts)  from  being  clearer,  or  more 
diftincl:,  when  we  would  inquire  into  the  nature,  caufe, 
or  manner  of  it,  than  the  idea  of  thinking. 
§  28.  Communication  of  'Motion ,  by  Impulfe  or  by  Thought, 

equally  intelligible. 

ANOTHER  idea  we  have  of  body,  is  the  power  of  com- 
municatwn  of  motion  by  impulfe ;  and  of  our  fouls,  the 
power  of  exciting  motion  by  thought.  Thefe  ideas  ^  the  one 
of  body,  the  other  of  our  minds,  every  day's  experi 
ence  clearly  furnifhes  us  with ;  but  if,  here  again,  we 
inquire  how  this  is  done,  we  are  equally  in  the  dark. 
For  in  the  communication  of  motion  by  impulfe,  where 
in  as  much  motion  is  loft  to  one  body  as  is  got  to  the 
other,  which  is  the  ordinariefl  cafe,  we  can  have  no 
other  conception,  but  of  the  paffing  of  motion  out  of 
one  body  into  another  ;  which,  I  think,  is  as  obfcure 
and  inconceivable,  as  how  our  minds  move  or  ftop  our 
bodies  by  thought,  which  we  every  moment  find  they 
do.  The  increafe  of  motion  by  impulfe,  which  is  ob- 
ferved  or  believed  forcetimes  to  happen,  is  yet  harder  to 
be  underftood.  We  have,  by  daily  experience,  clear 
evidence  of  motion  produced  both  by  impulfe  and  by 
thought  j  but  the  manner  how,  hardly  comes  within 
our  comprehenfion  ;  we  are  equally  at  a  lofs  in  both. 
So  that,  however  we  confider  motion  and  its  commu 
nication  either  from  body  or  fpirit,  the  idea  'which  be 
longs  to  f()irit  is  at  leajl  as  clear  as  that  ivhich  belongs  to 
body.  And  if  we  confider  the  active  power  of  moving, 
^or,  as  I  may  call  it,  motivity,  it  is  much  clearer  in  fpi 
rit  than  body  ;  fince  two  bodies,  placed  by  one  another 
at  reft,  will  never  afford  us  the  idea  of  a  power  in  the 
one  .to  move  the  other,  but  by  a  borrowed  motion  : 
Whereas  the  mind,  every  day,  affords  us  ideas  of  an 
active  power  of  moving  of  bodies  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
worth  our  confideration,  whether  attive  power  be  not 
the  proper  attribute  of  fpirits,  and  paffive  power  of 
matter.  Hence  may  be  conjectured,  that  created  fpi- 
vits  are  not  totally  feparate  from  matter,  becaufe  they 
are  both  aftive  and  pafTive*  Pure  fpirit,  vix.  God,  is 
B  2 
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only  active  ;  pure  matter  is  only  paffive  -,  thofe  beings 
that  are  both  aaive  and  paflive,  we  may  judge  to  par 
take  of  both.  But  be  that  as  it  will,  I  think  we  have 
as  many,  and  as  clear  ideas  belonging  to  fpirit,  as  we 
have  belonging  to  body,  the  fubftance  of  each  ^  being 
equally  unknown  to  us  ;  and  the  idea  of  thinking  in  ipi- 
rit,  as  clear  as  of  extenfion  in  body  ;  and  the  commu 
nication  of  motion  by  thought,  which  we  attribute  ^  to 
fpirit,  is  as  evident  as  that  by  impulfe,  which  we  afcribe 
to  body.  Conftant  experience  makes  us  fenfible  of  both 
of  thefc,  though  our  narrow  under  (landings  can  com 
prehend  neither.  For  when  the  mind  would  look  be 
yond  thofe  original  ideas  we  have  from  fenfation  or  re 
flection,  and  penetrate  into  their  caufes  and  manner  of 
production,  we  find  ftill  it  difcovers  nothing  but  its  own 
jhort-fightednefe. 

§  29- 

To  conclude,  fenfation  convinces  us,  that  there  are  fo- 
lid  extended  fubftances  ;  and  reflection,  that  there  are 
thinking  ones  :  experience  allures  us  of  the  exiftence 
of  fuch  beings  ;  and  that  the  one.hath  a  power  to  move 
body  by  impulfe,  the  other  by  thought  ;  this  we  cannot 
doubt  of.  Experience,  1  fay,  every  moment  furnifhes 
us  with  the  clear  ideas,  both  of  the  one  and  the  other  ; 
but  beyond  thefe  ideas  as  received  from  their  proper 
fources,  our  faculties  will  not  reach.  If  we  would  in 
quire  farther  into  their  nature,  caufes,  and  manner,  we 
perceive  not  the  nature  of  extenfion  clearer  than  we  do 
of  thinking.  If  we  would  explain  them  any  farther, 
one  is  as  eafy  as  the  other ;  and  there  is  no  more  diffi- 
.culty  to  conceive  how  a  fubftance  we  know  not,  mould 
by  thought,  fet  body  into  motion,  than  how  a  fubftance 
we  know  not,  mould  by  impulfe,  fet  body  into  motion  ; 
fo  that  we  are  no  more  able  to  difcover  wherein  the 
ideas  belonging  to  body  confift,  than  thofe  belonging  to 
fpirit.  From  whence  it  feems  probable  to  me,  that  the 
limple  ideas  we  receive  from  fenfation  and  reflection,  are 
the  boundaries  of  our  thoughts,  beyond  which  the  mind, 
\vhatever  efforts  it  would  make,  is  not  able  to  advance 
one  jot ;  nor  can  it  make  any  difcoveries,  when  it  would 
pry  into  the  nature  and  hidden  caufes  of  thofe  ideas. 
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$30,  Idea  ef Body  and  Spirit  compared. 
So  that,  in  fhort,  the  idea  we  have  of  fpirit,  compared 
ivith  the  idea  we  have  of  body,  (lands  thus  :  The  fub- 
itance  of  fpirit  is  unknown  to  us  ;  and  fo  is  the  fub- 
itance  of  body  equally  unknown  to  us.  Two  primary 
qualities  or  properties  of  body,  viz.  folid  coherent  parts 
and  impulfe,  we  have  diftinc~l  clear  ideas  of:  fo  likewife 
we  know,  and  have  diftinft  clear  ideas  of  two  primary 
qualities  or  properties  of  fpirit,  viz.  thinking,  and  a- 
power  of  action  j  i.  e.  a  power  of  beginning  or  flopping 
feveral  thoughts  or  motions.  We  have  alfo  the  ideas  of 
feveral  qualities  inherent  in  bodies,  and  have  the  clear 
diftin&  ideas  of  them  ;  which  qualities  are  but  the  va 
rious  modifications  of  the  extenfion  of  cohering  folid 
parts,  and  their  motion.  We  have  likewife  the  ideas  of 
the  feveral  modes  of  thinking,  viz.  believing,  doubting, 
intending,  fearing,  hoping ;  all  which  are  but  the  fe 
veral  modes  of  thinking.  We  have  alfo  the  ideas  of 
willing,  and  moving  the  body  confequent  to  it,  and  with 
the  body  itfelf  too  5  for,  as  has  been  fhown,*fpirit  is 
capable  of  motion. 

§31.   The  Notion  of  Spirit  involves  no  more  difficulty  m 

it  than  that  of  Body. 

LASTLY,  If  this  notion  of  immaterial  fpirit  may  have 
perhaps  fome  difficulties  in  it,  not  eafy  to  be  explained, 
we  have  therefore  no  more  reafon  to  deny  or  doubt  the 
exiftence  of  fuch  fpirits,  than  we  have  to  deny  or  doubt 
the  exiftence  of  body ;  becaufe  the  notion  of  body  is 
cumbered  with  fome  difficulties  very  hard,  and  perhaps 
impoffible  to  be  explained  or  underftood  by  us.  For  f 
would  fain  have  inftanced  any  thing  in  our  notion  of 
fpirit  more  perplexed,  or  nearer  a  contradiction,  than 
the  very  notion  of  body  includes  in  it ;  the  cliviiibility, 
in  infinitum^  of  any  finite  extenfion,  involving  us,  whe 
ther  we  grant  or  deny  it,  in  confequences  impoffible  to 
be  explicated,  or  made  in  our  apprehenfions  confident  \ 
confequences  that  carry  greater  difficulty,  and  more  ap 
parent  abfurdity,  than  any  thing  can  follow  from  the 
notion  of  an  immaterial  knowing  fubftanca. 
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§  32.  We  know  nothing  beyond  fimple  Ideas. 
WHICH  we  are  not  at  all  to  wonder  at,  fmce  we,  hav 
ing  but  feme  few  fuperficial  ideas  of  things,  difcovered 
to  us  only  by  the  fenfes  from  without,  or  by  the  mind, 
reflecting  on  what  it  experiments  in  itfelf  within,  have 
no  knowledge  beyond  that,  much  lefs  of  the  internal 
conftitution,  and  true  nature  of  things,  being  deftitute 
of  faculties  to  attain  it.  And  therefore,  experimenting 
and  difcovering  in  ourfelves  knowledge,  and  the  power 
of  voluntary  motion,  as  certainly  as  we  experiment,  or 
difcover  in  things  without  us,  the  cohefion  and  fepara- 
tion  of  iblid  parts,  which  is  the  extenfion  and  motion 
of  bodies  ;  we  kave  as  much  reafe/n  to  befatisjjed  with  our 
notion  of  immaterial  fpirit)  as  with  our  notion  of  body  ^  and 
the  ewftence  of  the  one  as  well  as  the  ether.  For  it  be 
ing  no  more  a  contradiction,  that  thinking  fhould  exift 
iepaiate  and  independent  from  folidity.,  than  it  is  a  con 
tradiction  that  folidity  fhould  exiil,  feparate  and  inde 
pendent  from  thinking,  they  being  both  but  fimple  ideas  > 
independent  one  from  another ;  and  having  as  clear  and 
diftincl:  ideas  in  us  of  thinking  as  of  folidity,  I  know- 
not  why  we  may  not  as  well  allow  a  thinking  thing 
without  folidity,  z.  e.  immaterial^  to  exift,  as  a  folid 
thing  without  thinking,  i.  e*  matter^  to  exift  ;  efpecially 
fmce  it  is  not  harder  to  conceive  how  thinking  fhould 
exift  without  matter,  than  how  matter  (hould  think. 
For  whenfoever  we  would  proceed  beyond  thsfe  (im- 
pie  ideas  we  have  from  fenfation  and  reflection,  and 
dive  farther  into  the  nature  of  things,  we  fall  presently 
into  darknefs  and  obfcurity,  perplexednefs  and  difficul 
ties,  and  can  difcover  nothing  farther  but  our  own 
blindnefs  and  ignorance.  But  whichever  of  thefe  com 
plex  ideas  be  cleared,  that  of  body  or  immaterial  fpirit, 
this  is  evident,  that  the  fimple  ideas  that  make  them  up, 
are  no  other  than  what  we  have  received  from  fenfation 
or  reflection  ;  and  fo  is  it  of  all  our  other  ideas  of  fub- 
ftances,  even  of  God  himfelf. 

§  33.    Idea  of  God. 

FOR  if  we  examine  the  idea  we  have  of  the  incompre- 
henfible  Supreme  Being,  we  (hall  find,  that  we  come  by 
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it  the  fame  way  •,  and  that  the  complex  ideas  we  have 
both  of  God  and  feparate  fpirits,  are  made  up  of  the 
fimple  ideas  we  receive  from  reflection ;  v.  g.  having 
from  what  we  experiment  in  ourfelves  got  the  ideas  of 
exiftence  and  duration  ;  of  knowledge  and  power,  of 
pleafure  and  happinefs,  and  of  feveral  other  qualities 
and  powers,  which  it  is  better  to  have  than  to  be  with 
out  j  when  we  would  frame  an  idea  the  mofh  fuitable 
we  can  to  the  Supreme  Being,  we  enlarge  every  one  of 
thefe  with  our  idea  of  infinity,  and  fo  putting  them 
together,  make  our  complex  idea  of  God ;  for  that  the 
mind  has  fuch  a  power  of  enlarging  fome  of  its  idea?) 
received  from  fenfation  and  reflexion,  has  been  already 
ihown. 

§  34- 

IF  I  find  that  I  know  fome  few  things,  and  fome  of  them, 
or  all,  perhaps,  imperfectly,  I  can  frame  an  idea  of 
knowing  twice  as  many,  which  I  can  double  again,  as  of 
ten  as  I  can  add  to  number  ;  and  thus  enlarge  my  idea  of 
knowledge,  by  extending  its  cqmprehenfion  to  all  things 
exifting,  or  poflible.  The  fame  alfo  I  can  do  of  know 
ing  them  more  perfectly,  i.  e.  all  their  qualities,  powers, 
caufes,  confequences,  and  relations,  &c.  till  all  be 
perfectly  known  that  is  in  them,  or  can  any  way  relate 
to  them  ;  and  thus  frame  the  idea' of  infinite  or  bound- 
lefs  knowledge.  The  fame  may  alfo  be  done  of  power, 
till  we  come  to  that  we  call  infinite ;  and  alfo  of  the 
duration  of  exiftence,  without  beginning  or  end,  and 
fo  frame  the  idea  of  an  eternal  Being.  The  degrees  or 
extent  wherein  we  afcribc  exiftence,  power,  wifdom,  and 
all  other  perfections  (which  we  can  have  any  ideas  of)  to 
that  Sovereign  Being  which  we  call  God,  being  all 
boundlefs  and  infinite,  we  frame  the  beft  idea  of  him 
our  minds  are  capable  of:  All  which  is  done,  I  fay,  by 
enlarging  thofe  fimple  ideas  we  have  taken  from  the  o- 
perations  of  our  own  minds  by  reflection,  or  by  our 
fenfes,  from  exterior  things,  to  that  vaftncfs  to  which 
infinity  can  extend  them. 
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§  35.    Llea  of  God. 

FCR  it  is  infinity,  which  joined  to  our  ideas  of  exift- 
ence,  power,  knowledge,  &c.  makes  that  complex  idea, 
whereby  we  reprefr.nt  to  ourfelves  the  beft  we  can,  the 
Supreme  Being.  For  though,  in  his  own  effence  (which 
certainly  we  do  not  know,  not  knowing  the  real  ef- 
ience  of  a  pebble,  or  a  fly,  or  of  our  own  felves)  God 
be  iimple  and  uncompounded,  yet  I  think  I  may  fay, 
we  have  no  other  idea  of  him  but  a  complex  one  of  ex- 
iftence,  knowledge,  power,  happinefs,  &c.  infinite 
and  eternal ;  which  are  all  diftintl  ideas,  and  fome  of 
them  being  relative,  are  again  compounded  of  others  ; 
all  which  being,  as  has  been  iliown,  originally  got  from 
fenfation  and  rejlcftion,  go  to  make  up  the  idea  or  notion 
we  have  of  God. 

§  36.     No  Ideas  in  our  complex  one  of  Spirits  but  thofe 

got  from  Senfation  or  Reflection. 

THIS  farther  is  to  be  obferved,  that  there  is  no  idea  we 
attribute  to  God,  bating  infinity,  which  is  not  alfo  a 
part  of  our  complex  idea  of  other  fpirits  ;  becaufe, 
being  capable  of  no  other  fimple  ideas  ^  belonging  to 
any  thing  but  body,  but  thofe  which  by  reflection 
we  receive  from  the  operation  of  our  own  minds,  we 
can  attribute  to  fpirits  no  other  but  what  we  receive 
irom  thence  ;  and  all  the  difference  we  can  put  be 
tween  them  in  our  contemplation  of  fpirits,  is  only  in 
the  feverai  extents  and  degrees  of  their  knowledge, 
power,  duration,  happinefs,  &c.  For  that  in  our  ideas  > 
as  well  of  fpirits  as  of  other  things,  we  are  retrained 
to  thofe  ive  receive  from  fenfation  and  reflection,  is  evi 
dent  from  hence,  that,  in  our  ideas  of  fpirits,  how 
much  foever  advanced  in  perfection  beyond  thofe  of 
bodies,  even  to  that  of  infinite,  we  cannot  yet  have 
any  idea  of  the  manner  wherein  they  difcover  their 
thoughts  one  to  another  $  though  we  muft  neceflarily 
conclude,  that  feparate  fpirits,  which  are  beings  that 
have  perfecler  knowledge  and  greater  happinefs  than 
we,  muft  needs  have  alfo  a  perfe&er  way  of  commu 
nicating  their  thoughts  than  we  have,  who  are  fain  to 
make  ufe  of  corporeal  iigns  and  particular  founds; 
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which  are  therefore  of  moil  general  ufe,  as  being  the 
beft  and  quickeft  we  are  capable  of.  But  of  immediate 
communication,  having  no  experiment  in  ourfelves,  and 
confequently  no  notion  of  it  at  all,  we  have  no  idea 
how  fpirits,  which  ufe  not  words,  can  with  quicknefs, 
or  much  lefs  how  fpirits,  that  have  no  bodies,  can  be 
mailers  of  their  own  thoughts,  and  communicate  or 
conceal  them  at  pleafure,  though  we  cannot  but  necef- 
farily  fuppofe  they  have  fuch  a  power. 
$  37.  Recapitulation. 

AND  thus  we  have  feen  what  kinds  of  ideas  we  have  of 
fiibftances  of  all  kinds,  wherein  they  confift,  and  how  we 
come  by  them  :  From  whence,  I  think,  it  is  very  evi 
dent, 

Firft)  That  all  our  ideas  of  the  feveral  forts  of  fub- 
flances,  are  nothing  but  collections  of  fimple  ideas  >  with 
4  fuppofition  of  lomething  to  which  they  belong,  and  in 
which  they  fubfift  j  though  of  this  fuppofed  fomething 
we  have  no  clear  diitindt  idt-a  at  all. 

Secondly )  That  all  the  fimple  ideas,  that  thus  united 
in  one  common  fub/lratum,  make  up  our  complex  ideas 
of  feveral  forts  of  fubilances,  are  no  other  but  fuch  as  we 
have  received  homfcnfation  or  reflection  :  So  that  even  in 
thofe  which  we  think  we  are  moft  intimately  acquaint 
ed  with,  and  that  come  neareft  the  comprehenfion  of 
our  moft  enlarged  conceptions,  we  cannofc  go  beyond 
thofe  fimple  ideas ;  and  even  in  thofe  which  feem  moft 
remote  from  all  we  have  to  do  with,  and  do  infinitely 
furpafs  any  thing  we  can  perceive  in  ourfelves  by  re- 
feftiony  pr  difcover  tyfenfation  in  other  things,  we  can 
•attain  to  nothing  but  thofe  fimple  ideas  ^  which  we  ori 
ginally  received  from  fenfation  or  reflection  ,•  as  is  evi 
dent  in  the  complex  ideas  we  have  of  angels,  and  par 
ticularly  of  God  himfelf* 

Thirdly,  That  moft  of  the  fimple  ideas  that  make  up 
our  complex  ideas  of  fubftanees,  when  truly  considered, 
are  only  powers,  however  we  are  apt  to  take  them  for 
pofitive  qualities,  v.  g.  the  greateft  part  of  the  ideas 
that  make  our  complex  idea  of  gold,  are  yellownefs, 
great  weight,  ductility,  fufibility,  and  folubility  in  aqft 
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regia,  &c»  all  united  together  in  an  unknown  fitbftra- 
tum  ;  all  which  ideas  are  nothing  elfe  but  fo  many  rela 
tions  to  other  fub (lances,  and  are  not  really  in  the  gold, 
confidered  barely  in  itfelf,  though  they  depend  on  thofe 
real  and  primary  qualities  of  its  internal  conflitution, 
whereby  it  has  a  fitnefs  differently  to  operate,  and  be 
operated  on  by  feveral  other  fubftances. 

CHAP.    XXIV. 

OF  COLLECTIVE  IDEAS  OF  SUBSTANCES. 

§  I.    One  Idea. 

BESIDES  thefe  complex  ideas  of  feveral  fingle  fub 
ilances,  as  of  man,  horfe,  gold,  violet,  apple, 
&c.  the  mind  hath  alfo  complex  coSe&ive  ideas  of  fub- 
ilances,  which  I  do  fo  call,  becaufe  fuch  ideas  are  made 
up  of  many  particular  fubilances  confidered  together, 
as  united  into  one  idea,  and  which  fo  joined  are  looked 
on  as  one  •,  v.  g.  the  idea  of  fuch  a  collection  of  men 
as  make  an  army,  though  confiding  of  a  great  number 
of  diftin€t  fub  (lances,  is  as  much  one  idea  as  the  idea 
of  a  man  ;  and  the  great  collective  idea  of  all  bodies 
whatfoever,  figniiied  by  the  name  world,  is  as  much 
one  idea  as  the  idea  of  any  the  lead  particle  of  matter 
in  it  •,  it  fufficing  to  the  unity  of  any  idea>  that  it  be 
confidered  as  one  representation  or  picture,  though  made 
up  of  ever  fo  many  particulars. 

§  2.  Made  by  the  Paiver  of  compofmg  in  the  Mind. 
THESE  collective  ideas-  of  fubftances  the  mind  makes  by 
its  power  of  compofition,  and  uniting  feverally,  either 
fimple  or  complex  ideas  into  one,  as  it  does  by  the  fame 
faculty  make  the  complex  ideas  of  particular  fubilances, 
confining  of  an  aggregate  of  divers  fimple  ideas  united 
in  one  fubilance ;  and  as  the  mind,  by  rtutting  toge 
ther  the  repeated  ideas  of  unity,  makes  the  colle&ive 
mode,  or  complex  idea  of  any  number,  as  a  fcore  or 
a  grofs,  &c.  fo,  by  putting  together  feveral  particu 
lar  fubftances,  it  makes  colleaive  ideas  of  fubilances, 
as  a  troop,  an  army,  a  fwarro,  a  city,  a.  fleet  j.  each  of 
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which  every  one  finds  that  he  reprefents  to  his  own 
mind  by  one  idea,  in  one  view  ;  and  fo  under  that  no 
tion  confiders  thofe  feveral  things  as  perfectly  one,  as 
one  fhip  or  one  atom.  Nor  is  it  harder  to  conceive 
how  an  army  of  ten  thoufand  men  (hould  make  one 
idea,  than  how  a  man  mould  make  one  idea ;  it  being 
as  eafy  to  the  mind  to  unite  into  one  the  idea  of  a  great 
number  of  men,  and  confider  it  as  one,  as  it  is  to 
unite  into  one  particular  all  the  diftincl:  ideas  that  make 
up  the  competition  of  a  man,  and  confider  them  all  to 
gether  as  one. 

§  3.  All  artificial  Things  are  collefti<ve  Ideas. 
AMONGST  fuch  kind  of  collective  ideas  are  to  be  count 
ed  the  moil  part  of  artificial  things,  at  leaft  fuch  of 
them  as  are  made  up  of  diftincl:  fubftances  *,  and,  in 
truth,  if  we  confider  all  thefe  Collective  ideas  aright, 
as  army,  confullatwn^  univerfo,  as  they  are  united  into 
fo  many  fingle  ideas ^  they  are  but  the  artificial  draughts 
of  the  mind,  bringing  things  very  remote,  and  inde 
pendent  on  one  another,  into  one  view,  the  better  to 
contemplate  and  difcourfe  of  them,  united  into  one 
conception,  and  fignified  by  one  name.  For  there  are 
no  things  fo  remote,  nor  fo  contrary,  which  the  mind 
cannot,  by  this  art  of  compofition,  bring  into  one 
idea;  as  is  vifible  in  that  fignified  by  the  name  «;»'- 
vfrfe. 

CHAP.    XXV. 

OF  RELATION. 

§  •  I .     Relation  what* . 

BESIDES   the  ideis,  whether    fimple  or  complex, 
that  the  mind  has  of  things  as  they  are  in  them- 
felves,  there  are  others  it  gets  from  their  comparifon 
one  with  another.     The  underftanding,  in  the  confide- 
ration  of  any  thing,  is  not  confined  to  that  precife  ob 
ject  :  It  can  carry  any  idea  as  it  were  beyond  itfelf,  or 
at  leaft  look  beyond  it,  to  fee  how  it  Hands  in  confor 
mity  to  any  other.     When  the  mind  fo  confiders  -one 
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thing  that  it  does,  as  it  were,  bring  it  to,  and  fet  it  by 
another,  and  carry  its  view  from  one  to  the  other,  this 
is,  as  the  words  import,  relation  and  refpeft ;  and  the 
denominations  given  to  pofitive  things,  intimating  that 
refpeft,  and  ferving  as  marks  to  lead  the  thoughts  be 
yond  the  fubjeft  itfelf  denominated  to  fomething  dif- 
tin£l  from  it,  are  what  we  call  relatives  ;  and  the  things 
fo  brought  together,  related.  Thus,  when  the  mind 
confiders  Caius  as  fuch  a  pofitive  being,  it  takes  no 
thing  into  that  idea,  but  what  really  exifts  in  Caius ; 
v.  g.  when  I  confider  him  as  man,  I  have  nothing  in. 
my  mind  but  the  complex  idea  of  the  fpecies  man.  So 
likewife,  when  I  fay  Caius  is  a  white  man,  I  have  no 
thing  but  the  bare  consideration  of  man,  who  hath 
that  white  colour.  But  when  I  give  Caius  the  name 
"hit/band)  I  intimate  feme  other  perfon ;  and  when 
I  give  him  the  name  whiter,  I  intimate  fome  other 
thing :  in  both  cafes  my  thought  is  led  to  fomething 
beyond  Caius,  and  there  are  two  things  brought  into 
confideration.  And  fince  any  idea,  whether  fimple  or 
complex,  may  be  the  occafion  why  the  mind  thus 
brings  two  things  together,  and,  as  it  were,  takes  a 
view  of  them  at  once,  though  ftill  confidered  as  dif- 
tincl: ;  therefore  any  of  our  ideas  may  be  the  founda 
tion  of  relation  ;  as  in  the  above  mentioned  inftance, 
the  contract  and  ceremony  of  marriage  with  Sempronia 
is  the  occafion  of  the  denomination  or  relation  of  huf- 
band  j  and  the  colour  white,  the  occafion  why  he  is 
faid  whiter  than  freeftone. 

$  2.     Relations  'without  corelative  Terms,  not  eafily  per 
ceived. 

THESE,  and  the  like  relations  expre/td  by  relative  terms 
tlat  have  others  anfvuer.ing  them,  iyith  a  reciprocal  intima* 
ticn,  as  father  and  fon,  bigger  and  lefs,  caufe  and  ef 
fect,  are  very  obvious  to  every  ,  one,  and  every  body  at 
firft  fight  perceives  the  relation.  For  father  and  fon, 
hufband  and  wife,  and  fuch  other  corelative  terms, 
feem  fo  nearly  to  belong  one  to  another,  and  through 
cuftom  do  fo  readily  chime  and  anfwer  one  another  hi 
people's  memories,  that,  upon  the  naming  of  either  o£ 
a. 
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them,  the  thoughts  are  prefently  carried  beyond  the 
thing  fo  named  j  and  nobody  overlooks  or  doubts  of  a 
relation,  where  it  is  fo  plainly  intimated.  But  where 
languages  have  failed  to  give  corelative  names,  there 
the  relation  is  not  always  fo  eafily  taken  notice  of.  Con 
cubine  is,  no  doubt,  a  relative  name,  as  well  as  wife  ; 
but,  in  languages  where  this,  and  the  like  words,  have 
not  a  corelative  term,  there  people  are  not  fo  apt  to 
take  them  to  be  fo,  as  wanting  that  evident  mark  of 
relation  which  is  between  corelatives,  which  feem-  to 
explain  one  another,  and  not  to  be  able  to  exiit  but 
together.  Hence  it  is  that  many  of  thofe  names,  which, 
duly  confidered,  do  include  evident  relations,  have  been 
called  external  denominations.  But  all  names,  that 
are  more  than  empty  founds,  muft  fignify  fome  idea 
which  is  either  in  the  thing  to  which  the  name  is  ap 
plied  ;  and  then  it  is  pofitive,  and  is  looked  on  as  u- 
nited  to,  and  exifting  in  the  thing  to  which  the  denomi 
nation  is  given  ;  or  elfe  it  arifes  from  the  refpecl:  the 
mind  finds  in  it  to  fomething  diftincl  from  it,  with 
which  it  confiders  it  j  and  then  it  includes  a  rela 
tion. 

§  3.     otmtfeerningty  alfolutc  Terms  contain  relations. 
ANOTHER  fort   of  relative  terms  there  is,  which  are  not 
looked  on  to  be  either  relative,  or  fo  much  as  external 
denominations  ;    which  yet,  under  the  form  and  ap 
pearance  of  fignifying  fomething  abfolute  in  the  fubjecl:, , 
do  conceal  a  tacit,  though  lefs  obfervable  relation.  Such 
are  facfeeminglypofitive  terms  of  old,  great,  imperfecl^  &c. 
whereof  I  mall  have  cccafion  to  fpeak  more  at  large  in 
the  following  chapters. 

§  4.  Relation  different  from  the  Things  related] 
TKIS  farther  may  be  obfcrved,  that  the  ideas  of  relation 
may  be  the  fame  in  men  who  have  far  different  ideas  of 
the  things  that  are  related,  or  that  are  thus  compar 
ed  •,  v.  g.  thofe  who  have  far  different  ideas  of  a  mant 
may  yet  agree  in  the  notion  of  a  father  •  which  is  a 
notion  fuperinduced  to  the  fubftance,  or  man,  and  re 
fers  only  to  an  a£t  of  that  thing  called  man,  whereby 
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he  contributed  to  the  generation  of  one  of  his  own 
kind,  let  man  be  what  he  will. 

§  5,     Change  of  Relation   may  be  without  any  Change 

in  the  Subjeff. 

THE  nature  therefore  of  relation  confifls  in  the  referring 
or  comparing  two  things  one  to  another  ;  from  which 
comparifon,  one  or  both  comes  to  be  denominated. 
And  if  either  of  thofe  things  be  removed  or  ceafe  to 
be,  the  relation  ceafes,  and  the  denomination  confe- 
quent  to  it,  though  the  other  receive  in  itfelf  no  altera 
tion  at  all ;  v.  g.  Caius,  whom  I  confidered  to-day  as  a 
father,  ceafes  to  be  fo  to-morrow  only  by  the  death  of 
his  fon,  without  any  alteration  made  in  himfelf.  Nay, 
barely  by  the  mind's  changing  the  object  to  which  it 
compares  any  thing,  the  fame  thing  is  capable  of  hav 
ing  contrary  denominations  at  the  fame  time  j  v.  g. 
Caius,  compared  to  feveral  perfons,  may  truly  be  faici. 
to  be  older  and  younger,  ftronger  and  weaker,  &c. 

§  6.  Relation  only  betiuixt  tivo  Things. 
WHATSOEVER  doth  or  can  exift,  or  be  conficlered  as 
one  thing,  is  pofitive  :  And  fo  not  only  fimple  ideas  and 
fubftances,  but  modes  alfo  are  pofitive  beings,  though 
the  parts  of  which  they  con  fid  are  very  often  relative 
one  to  another ;  but  the  whole  together,  confidered  as 
one  thing,  and  producing  in  us  the  complex  idea  of 
one  thing,  which  idea  is  in  our  minds,  as  one  picture, 
though  an  aggregate  of  divers  parts,  and  under  one 
name,  it  is  a  pofitive  or  abfolute  thing  or  idea*  Thus 
a  triangle,  though  the  parts  thereof  compared  one  to 
another  be  relative,  yet  the  idea  of  the  whole  is  a  pofi 
tive  afcfolute  idea.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  a  family, 
a  tune,  &c.  -,  for  there  can  be  no  relation  but  betwixt 
two  things  confidered  as  two  things.  There  muft  al 
ways  be  in  relation  two  ideas,  or  things,  either  in  them- 
felves  really  feparate,  or  confidered  as  diftind,  and  then 
a  ground  or  occafion  for  their  comparifon. 

§  7.      All  Things  capable  of  Relation. 
CONCERNING  relation  in  general,  thefe  things  may  be 
confidered : 
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Firji,  That  there  is  no  one  thing,  whether  fimple  idea, 
fubftance,  mode,  or  relation,  or  name  of  either  of  them, 
*vaich  is  not  capable  of  almofl  an  infinite  number  0/confi- 
derations,  in  reference  to  other  things  ;  and  therefore 
this  makes  no  fmall  part  of  mens  thoughts  and  words ; 
v.  g.  one  (ingle  man  may  at  once  be  concerned  in,  and 
fullain  all  thefe  following  relations,  and  many  more,  viz. 
father,  brother,  fon,  grandfather  grandfon,  father-in- 
law,  fon-in-law,  hufband,  friend,  enemy,  fubje£t,  ge 
neral,  judge,  patron,  client,  profeflbr,  European,  Eng- 
limman,  rflander,  fervant,  mafter,  poffeflbr,  captain, 
fuperior,  inferior,  bigger,  lets,  older,  younger,  contem 
porary,  like,  unlike,  &c.  to  an  almoft  infinite  num 
ber  ;  he  being  capable  of  as  many  relations,  as  there  can 
be  occafions  of  comparing  him  to  other  things,  in  any 
manner  of  agreement,  disagreement,  or  refpeQ:  whatfo- 
ever.  For,  as  I  faid,  relation  is  a  way  of  comparing  or 
confidering  two  things  together,  and  giving  one  or  both 
of  them  fome  appellation  from  that  comparifon,  and 
fometimes  giving  even  the  relation  itfelf  a  name. 

§  8.     27>?  Ideas  of  Relations  clearer  often  than  of  the 

Subjects  related. 

SECONDLT,  This  farther  may  be  confidered  concerning 
relation,  that  though  it  be  not  contained  in  the  real  exig 
ence  of  things,  but  fomething  extraneous  and  fuperin- 
duced  ;  yet  the  ideas  which  relative  words  '(land  for,  are 
often  clearer  and  more  diftincl:  than  thofe  fubflances  to 
which  they  do  belong.  The  notion  we  have  of  a  father 
or  brother  is  a  great  deal  clearer  and  more  diftincl:  than 
that  we  have  of  a  man  •,  or,  if  you  will,  paternity  is  a 
thing  whereof  it  is  eafier  to  have  a  clear  idea  than  of 
humanity  ;  And  I  can  much  eafier  conceive  what  a 
friend  is,  than  what  God  ;  becaufe  the  knowledge  of 
one  action,  or  one  fimple  idea,  is  oftentimes  fufficient 
to  give  me  the  notion  of  a  relation  ;  but  to  the  know 
ing  of  any  fubftantial  being,  an  accurate  collection  of 
fundry  ideas  is  necelfary.  A  man,  if  he  compares  two 
things  together,  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  net  to  know 
what  it  is  wherein  he  compares  them  :  fo  that,  when 
he  compares  any  things  together,  he  cannot  but  have  a 
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very  clear  idea  of  that  relation.  The  ideas  then  of  rela 
tions  are  capable  at  lead  of  being  more  perfect  and  diflinSf 
in  our  minds  than  thofe  of  fubftances ;  becaufe  it  is  com 
monly  hard  to  know  ail  the  iimple  ideas  which  are  real 
ly  in  any  fubftance,  but  for  the  moft  part  eafy  enough 
to  know  the  fimple  ideas  that  make  up  any  relation  I 
think  on,  or  have  a  name  for  ;  v.  g.  comparing  two 
men,  in  reference  to  one  common  parent,  it  is  very 
eafy  to  frame  the  ideas  of  brothers,  without  having  yet 
the  perfect  idea  of  a  man  -9  or  fignificant  relative 
words,  as  well  as  others,  (landing  only  for  ideas,  and 
thofe  being  all  either  fimple,  or  made  up  of  fingle  ones, 
it  fuffices  for  the  knowing  the  precife  idea  the  relative 
term  (lands  for,  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  that 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  relation,  which  may  be 
done  without  having  a  perfect  and  clear  idea  of  the  thing 
it  is  attributed  to.  Thus  having  the  notion  that  one 
laid  the  egg  out  of  which  the  other  was  hatched,  I  have 
a  clear  idea  of  the  relation  of  dam  and  chick,  between 
the  two  cafliowaries  in  St.  James's  Park,  though  per 
haps  I  have  but  a  very  obfcure  and  imperfedl  idea  of 
thofe  birds  themfelves. 

§  9.  Relations  all  terminate  in  fimple  Ideas. 
THIRDLY,  Though  there  be  a  great  number  of  conn- 
derations,  wherein  things  may  be  compared  one  with 
another,  and  fo  a  multitude  of  relations,  yet  they  all 
terminate  in,  and  are  concerned  about  thofe  fimple  ideas, 
either  of  fenfation  or  reflection,  which  I  think  to  be 
the  whole  materials  of  all  our  knowledge.  To  clear 
this,  I  (hall  mow  it  in  the  moft  confiderable  relations 
that  we  have  any  notion  of,  and  in  fome  that  feem  to' 
be  the  moft  remote  homfenfe  or  reflection ;  which  yet 
will  appear  to  have  their  ideas  from  thence,  and  leave  it 
paft  doubt,  that  the  notions  we  have  of  them  are  but 
certain  fimple  ideas,  and  fo  originally  derived  from 
fenfe  or  reflexion. 

§  I  o.  Terms  leading  the  Mind  beyond  the  SubjecJ  deno 
minated,  are  relative. 

FOURTHLY,  That  relation,  being  the  confidering  of  one 
thing  with  another,  which  is  extrinfical  to  it,  it  is  CYI- 
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dent  that  all  words  that  necefiarily  lead  the  mind  to  any 
other  ideas  than  are  fuppofed  really  to  exiil  in  that 
thing,  to  which  the  word  is  applied,  are  relative  ivordf, 
v.  g.  a  man  black,  merry,  thoughtful,  thirfty,  angry,  tx- 
tended :  thefe,  and  the  iike,  are  all  abfolute,  becaufe 
they  neither  fignify  nor  intimate  any  thing,  but  what 
does,  or  is  fuppofed  really  to  exiil  in  the  man  thus  de 
nominated  ',  but  father,  brother,  king,  hujband,  blacker^ 
merrier,  &c.  are  words,  which,  together  with  the 
thing  they  denominate,  imply  alfo  fomething  elfe  fepa- 
rate  and  exterior  to  the  exiftence  of  that  thing. 

§  1 1 .   Condufion. 

HAVING  laid  down  thefe  premifes  concerning  relation  in 
general,  I  fhall  now  proceed  to  (how,  in  fome  inftances, 
how  all  the  ideas  we  have  of  relation  are  made  up,  as 
the  others  are,  only  of  fimple  ideas  y  and  that  they  all,  how 
refined  and  remote  from  fenfe  foever  theyfeem, terminate 
at  laft  in  fimple  ideas.  I  flvall  begin  with  the  moft  com~ 
prehenfive  relation,  wherein  all  things  that  do  or  can 
exift  are  concerned,  and  that  is  the  relation  of  caufe  and 
effeft,  the  idea  whereof,  how  derived  from  the  two 
fountains  of  all  our  knowledge,  fenfation  and  refle£liont 
I  fhall  in  the  next  place  confider. 

CHAP.  XXVI. 

OF  CAUSE  AND  EFFECT,  AND  OTHER  RELATIONS. 

§  I.   Whence  their  Ideas  got. 

IN  the  notice  that  our  fenfes  take  of  the  coriftant  vi- 
ciili-tude  of  things,  we  cannot  but  obferve,  that  fe- 
vcral  particular,  both  qualities  and  fubftances,  begin  to 
exift,  and  that  they  receive  this  their  exiftence  from 
the  due  application  and  operation  of  fome  other  being. 
From  this  obfervation  we  get  our  ideas  of  caufe  and  ef- 
fdcl.  That  which  produces  any  fimple  or  complex  idea% 
we  denote  by  the  general  name  caufe,  and  that  which  is 
produced,  effcft.  Thus,  finding  that  in  that  fubftance 
which  we  call  wax,  fluidity,  which  is  a  fimple  idea  that 
was  not  in  it  before,  is  conftanlly  produced  by  the  ap- 
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plication  of  a  certain  degree  of  heat  ;  we  call  the  fim- 
ple  idea  of  heat,  in  relation  to  fluidity  in  wax,  the  caufe 
of  it,  and  fluidity  the  effect.  So  alfo,  finding  that  the 
fubftance  wood,  which  is  a  certain  collection  of  fim- 
ple  ideas  fo  called,  by  the  application  of  fire  is  turned 
into  another  fubftance  called  allies,  i.  e.  another  com 
plex  idea,  confiding  of  a  collection  of  fimple  ideas,  quite 
different  from  that  complex  idea  which  we  call  wood  ; 
we  confider  fire,  in  relation  to  afhes,  as  caufe,  and  the 
aflies  as  effect  :  So  that,  whatever  is  confidered  by  us 
to  conduce  or  operate  to  the  producing  any  particular 
fimple  idea,  or  collection  of  fimple  ideas,  whether  fub 
ftance  or  mode,  which  did  not  before  exift,  hath  there 
by  in  our  minds  the  relation  of  a  caufe,  and  fo  is  deno 
minated  by  us. 

§  2,  Creation,  Generation^  making  ^.iteration. 
HAVING  thus,  from  what  our  fenfes  are  able  to  difco- 
ver  in  the  operations  of  bodies  on  one  another,  got  the 
notion  of  caufe  and  effect,  viz.  that  a  caufe  is  that  which 
makes  any  other  thing,  either  fimple  idea,  fubftance,  or 
mode,  begin  to  be  ;  and  an  effect  is  that  which  had  its 
beginning  from  fome  other  thing  ;  the  mind  finds  no 
great  difficulty  to  diftinguifh  the  feveral  originals  of 
things  into  two  forts  : 

Fitf,  When  the  thing  is  wholly  made  new,  fo  that 
no  part  thereof  did  ever  exift  before,  as  when  a  new  par 
ticle  of  matter  doth  begin  to  exift  in  rerum  naiura, 
which  had  before  no  being,  and  this  we  call  creation. 

Secondly,  When  a  thing  is  made  up  of  particles,  which 
did  all  of  them  before  exift,  but  that  very  thing  fo  con- 
ftituted  of  pre-exifting  particles,  which,  confidered  al 
together,  make  up  fuch  a  collection  of  fimple  ideas,  had 
not  any  exljlence  before,  as  this  man,  this  egg,  rofe,  or 
cherry,  &c. ;  and  this,  when  referred  to  a  iubftance, 
produced  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature  by  an  inter 
nal  principle,  but  fet  on  work  by,  and  received  from 
fome  external  agent  or  caufe,  and  working  by  infeniible 
ways,  which  we  perceive  not,  we  call  generation :  When 
the  caufe  is  extrinfical,  and  the  effect  produced  by  a 
fenfible  feparation,  oryWrt-pofition  of  discernible  parts, 
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we  call  it  waking ;  and  fuch  are  all  artificial  things. 
When  any  fimple  idea  is  produced,  which  was  not  in 
that  fubjecl  before,  we  call  it  alteration.  Thus,  a  man 
is  generated,  a  pidlure  made,  and  either  of  them  al 
tered,  when  any  new  fenfible  quality  or  fimple  idea  is 
produced  in  either  of  them,  which  was  not  there  before-, 
and  the  things  thus  made  to  exift,  which  were  not  there 
before,  are  effects,  and  thofe  things  which  operated  to 
the  exiftence,  caufes  ;  in  which,  and  all  ether  cafes, 
we  may  obferve,  that  the  notion  of  canfe  and  effeft,  has 
its  rife  from  ideas  ^  received  by  fenfation  or  reflection, 
and  that  this  relation,  how  comprehensive  foever,  ter 
minates  at  lad  in  them  ;  for  to  have  the  idea  of  caufe 
and  effefl,  it  fuflices  to  confider  any  fimple  idea  or  fub- 
ftance  as  beginning  to  exift  by  the  operation  of  fome 
other,  without  knowing  the  manner  of  that  opera 
tion. 

$  3.  Relations  of  Time. 

TlME  and  place  are  alfo  the  foundations  of  very  large 
relations,  and  all  finite  beings  at  leatl  are  concerned  in 
them.  But  having  already  mown,  in  another  place, 
how  we  get  thefe  ideas,  it  may  fuffice  here  to  intimate, 
that  moft  of  the  denominations  of  things,  received  from 
time,  are  only  relations.  Thus,  when  any  one  fays,  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  lived  fixty-nine,  and  reigned  forty  five 
years,  thefe  words  import  only  the  relation  of  that  du 
ration  to  feme  other,  and  mean  no  more  than  this,  that 
the  duration  of  her  exiflence  was  equal  to  fixty-nine, 
and  the  duration  of  her  government  to  forty-five  annual 
revolutions  of  the  fun,  and  fo  are  all  words  anfwering 
koiv  long.  Again,  William  the  Conqueror  invaded  Eng 
land  about  the  year  1070,  which  means  this,  that  tak 
ing  the  duration  from  our  Saviour's  time  till  now,  for 
one  entire  great  length  of  time,  it  (hows  at  what  dif- 
tance  this  invafion  was  from  the  two  extremes  ;  and  fo 
do  all  words  of  time,  anfwering  to  the  queilion  'when, 
which  fhov/  only  the  diflance  of  any  point  of  time  from 
the  period  of  a  longer  duration  from  which  we  mea- 
fure,  and  to  which  we  thereby  confider  it  as  related. 
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THERE  are  yet,  befides  thofe,  other  words  of  time, 
that  ordinarily  are  thought  to  ftand  for  pofitive  ideas, 
which  yet  will,  when  confidered,  be  found  to  be  rela 
tive,  fuch  as  me  young,  old,  &c.  which  include  and  in 
timate  the  relation  any  thing  has  to  a  certain  length  of 
duration,  whereof  we  have  the  idea  in  our  minds.  Thus, 
having  fettled  in  our  thoughts  the  idea  of  the  ordinary 
duration  of  a  man  to  be  fevcnty  years,  when  we  fay  a 
man  is  young,  we  mean  that  his  age  is  yet  but  a  fmall 
part  of  that  which  ufually  men  attain  to  ;  and  when 
we  denominate  him  old,  we  mean  that  his  duration  is 
run  out  almoit  to  the  end  of  that  which  men  do  not 
ufually  exceed  ;  and  fo  it  is  but  comparing  the  parti 
cular  age,  or  duration  of  this  or  that  man,  to  the  idea 
of  that  duration  which  we  have  in  our  minds,  as  ordi 
narily  belonging  to  that  fort  of  animals,  which  is  plain, 
in  the  application  of  thefe  names  to  other  things  j  for 
a  man  is  called  young  at  twenty  years,  and  very  young 
at  feven  years  old  :  But  yet  a  horfe  we  call  old  at  twen 
ty,  and  a  dog  at  feven  years  ;  becaufe,  in  each  of  thefe, 
we  compare  their  age  to  different  ideas  of  duration, 
which  are  fettled  in  our  minds,  as  belonging  to  thefe 
feveral  forts  of  animals,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  na 
ture.  But  the  fun  and  ftars,  though  they  have  outlafted 
feveral  generations  of  men,  we  call  not  old,  becaufe  we 
do  not  know  what  period  God  hath  fet  to  that  fort  of 
beings ;  this  term  belonging  properly  to  thofe  things 
which  we  can  obferve,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things, 
by  a  natural  decay,  to  come  to  an  end  in  a  certain  pe 
riod  of  time  •,  and  fo  have,  in  our  minds  as  it  were,  a 
ftandard  to  which  we  can  compare  the  feveral  parts  of 
their  duration  ;  and  by  the  relation  they  bear  thereunto, 
call  them  young  or  old  •,  which  we  cannot  therefore 
do  to  a  ruby  or  a  diamond,  things  whofe  ufual  periods 
we  know  not. 

§  5.     Relations  of '  P 'lace  and  Extenfion. 
THE  relation  alfo  that  things  have  to  one  another  in 
their  places  and  diftances,  is  very  obvious  to  obferve  ; 
as  above,  below,  a  mile  diftant  from  Charing- crofs  in 
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England,  and  in  London.  But  as  in  duration,  fo  in 
extension  and  bulk,  there  are  fonie  ideas  that  are  rela 
tive,  which  we  fignify  by  names  that  are  thought  pofi- 
tive  j  as  great  and  little  are  truly  relations.  For  here 
alfo  having,  by  obfervation,  fettled  in  our  minds  the 
ideas  of  the  bignefs  of  feveral  fpecies  of  things,  from 
thofe  we  have  been  mod  accuftomed  to,  we  make  them 
as  it  were  the  (landards  whereby  to  denominate  the  bulk 
of  others.  Thus  we  call  a  great  apple,  fuch  a  one  as 
is  bigger  than  the  ordinary  fort  of  thofe  we  have  been 
ufed  to ;  and  a  little  horfe,  fuch  a  one  as  comes  not  up 
to  the  fize  of  that  idea  which  we  have  in  our  minds  to 
belong  ordinarily  to  horfes  ;  and  that  will  be  a  great 
horfe  to  a  Welfhman,  which  is  but  a  little  one  to  a 
Fleming  ;  they  two  having,  from  the  different  breed  of 
their  countries,  taken  feveral  fized  ideas  to  which  they 
compare,  and  in  relation  to  which  they  denominate  their 
great  and  their  little. 

§  6.  Jlbfcliite  Terms  often  Jiand for  Relations. 
So  likewife  lucak  zndjfrong  are  but  relative  denominations 
of  power  compared  to  fome'  ideas  we  have  at  that 
time,  of  greater  or  lefs  power.  Thus,  when  we  fay  a 
weak  man,  we  mean  one  that  h?,s  not  fo  much  ftrength 
or  power  to  move,  as  ufually  men  have,  or  ufually  thofe 
of  his  fize  have  ;  which  is  a  comparing  his  ftrength  to 
the  idea  we  have  of  the  ufual  ftrength  of  men,  or  men 
of  fuch  a  fize.  The  like,  when  we  fay  the  creatures 
are  all  weak  things  ;  weak,  there,  is  but  a  relative  term, 
fignifying  the  difproportion  there  is  in  the  power  of 
God  and  the  creatures.  And  fo  abundance  of  words, 
in  ordinary  fpeech,  ftand  only  for  relations  (and  per 
haps  the  greateft  part)  which  at  firft  fight  feem  to  have . 
no  fuch  fignification  ;  i>.  g.  the  (hip  has  neceflary  ftores. 
NeceJJary  and  fores  are  both  relative  words  j  one  having 
a  relation  to  the  accomplishing  the  voyage  intended,  and 
the  other  to  future  ufe.  All  which  relations,  how  they 
are  confined  to  and  terminate  in  ideas  derived  homfeti- 
ftition  and  rejlcffion9  is  too  obvious  to  need  any  explica 
tion. 
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CHAP.  XXVII. 

OF  IDENTITY  ANTD  DIVERSITY". 

§  I.    Wherein  Identity  corjifts. 

ANOTHER  occafion  the  mind  often  takes  of  com 
paring,  is  the  very  being  of  things,  when  con- 
iKtering  any  tiling  as  exiiting  at  any  determined  time 
and  place,  we  compare  it  with  its  felf-exiiling  at  another 
time,  and  thereon  form  the  ideas  of  identity  and  diverfity. 
When  we  fee  any  thing  to  be  in  any  place  in  any  in- 
ftant  of  time,  we  are  fure  (be  it  what  it  will)  that  it  is 
that  very  thing,  and  not  another,  which  at  that  fame 
time  exiits  in  another  place,  how  like  and  undiftinguim- 
able  foever  it  may  be  in  all  other  refpecls :  And  in  this 
confifts  identity^  when  the  ideas  it  is  attributed  to  vary 
not  at  all  from  what  they  were  that  moment  wherein 
we  confider  -their  former  exiftence,  and  to  which  we 
compare  the  prefent.  For  we  never  finding  nor  con 
ceiving  it  poffible,  that  two  things  of  the  fame  kind 
fhould  exift  in  the  fame  place  at  the  fame  time,  we 
rightly  conclude,  that  whatever  exlfts  any  where  at  any 
time,  excludes  all  of  the  fame  kind,  and  is  there  itfelf 
alone.  When  therefore  we  demand,  whether  any  thing 
be  the  fame  or  no,  it  refers  always  to  fomething  that 
exifted  fuch  a  time  in  fuch  a  place,  which  it  was  certain 
at  that  inftant  was  the  fame  with  itfelf,  and  no  other. 
From  whence  it  follows,  that  one  thing  cannot  have  two 
beginnings  of  exiitence,  nor  two  things  one  beginning  ; 
it  being  impoffible  for  two  things  of  the  fame  kind  to 
he  or  exift  in  the  fame  inftant,  in  the  very  fame  place, 
or  one  and  the  fame  thing  in  different  places.  That 
therefore  that  had  one  beginning,  is  the  fame  thing  ; 
and  that  which  had  a  different  beginning  in  time  and 
place  from  that,  is  not  the  fame,  but  diverfe.  That 
which^has^  made  die  difficulty  about  this  relation,  has 
been  the  little  care  and  attention  ufed  in  having  preclfe 
notions  of  the  things  to  which  it  is  attributed. 
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§  2.     Identity  of  Sub/lancet. 

WE  have  the  ideas  but  of  three  forts  of  fubftances  j 
i.  God.  2.  Finite  intelligences.  ^.Bodies.  Firft,  God 
is  without  beginning,  eternal,  unalterable,  and  every 
where  y  and, therefore,  concerning  his  identity  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Secondly,  Finite  fpirits  having  had 
each  its  determinate  time  and  place  of  beginning  to  ex- 
id,  the  relation  to  that  time  and  place  will  always  de 
termine  to  each  of  them  its  identity,  as  long  as  it  exifts. 
Thirdly,  The  fame  will  hold  of  every  particle  of  matter, 
to  which  no  addition  or  fubtra&ion  of  matter  being 
made,  it  is  the  fame.  For  though  thefe  three  forts  of 
fubftances,  as  we  term  them,  do  not  exclude  one  ano 
ther  out  of  the  fame  place,  yet  we  cannot  conceive  but 
that  they  mud  neceiTarily  each  of  them  exclude  any  of 
the  fame  kind  out  of  the  fame  place :  or  elfe  the  no 
tions  and  names  of  identity  and  diverfity  would  be  in 
vain,  and  there  could  be  no  fuch  diftin&ion  of  fub- 
ilances,  or  any  thing  elfe  one  from  another.  For  ex 
ample  :  Could  two  bodies  be  in  the  fame  place  at  the 
fame  time,  then  thofe  two  parcels  of  matter  muft  be 
one  and  the  fame,  take  them  great  or  little.  Nay,  all 
bodies  mud  be  one  and  the  fame  ;  for,  by  the  fame 
rcafon  that  two  particles  of  matter  may  be  in  one  place, 
all  bodies  may  be  in  one  place  ;  which,  when  it  can  be 
fuppofed,  takes  away  the  diitin&ion  of  identity  and  di 
verfity  of  one  and  more,  and  renders  it  ridiculous.  But 
it  being  a  contradiction  that  two  or  more  fnould  be  one, 
identity  and  diverfity  are  relations  and  ways  of  compar 
ing  well  founded,  and  of  ufe  to  the  underftanding.  All 
other  things  being  but  modes  or  relations  ultimately  ter 
minated  in  fubftances,  the  identity  and  diverfity  of  each 
particular  exiftence  of  them  too  will  be  by  the  fame 
way  determined  :  only  as  to  things  whofe  exiftence  is  in 
fuccefiion  ;  fuch  as  are  the  a£tions  of  finite  beings, 
v.  g.  motion  and  thought,  both  which  confift  in  a  continu 
ed  train  of  fuccefiion  :  Concerning  their  diverfity,  there 
can  be  no  queftion,  becaufe  each  perifhing  the  moment 
it  begins,  they  cannot  exift  in  different  times,  or  in  dif- 
ierent  places,  as  permanent  beings  can  at  different  times 
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exift  in  diftant  places;  and  therefore  no  motion  or 
thought,  confidered  as  at  different  times,  can  be  the 
fame,  each  part  thereof  having  a  different  beginning  of 

exiftence. 

§  3.  Principium  Individuatioms. 

FROM  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  eafy  to  difcover  what  is 
ib  much  inquired  after,  the  principium  individuationis  ; 
and  that,  it  is  plain,  is  exiftence  itfelf,  which  determines 
a  being  of  any  fort  to  a  particular  time  and  place  in 
communicable  to  two  beings  of  the  fame  kind.  This, 
though  it  feems  eafier  to  conceive  in  fimple  fubftances 
or  modes,  yet  when  reflected  on,  is  not  more  difficult 
in  compounded  ones,  if  care  be  taken  to  what  it  is  ap 
plied  :  v.  g.  Let  us  fuppofe  an  atom,  /.  e.  a  continued 
body,  under  one  immutable  fuperficies,  exifting  in  a  de 
termined  time  and  place ;  it  is  evident  that,  confidered 
in  any  inftant  of  its  exiftence,  it  is  in  that  inftant  the 
fame  with  itfelf ;  for  being  at  that  inftant  what  it  is, 
and  nothing  elfe,  it  is  the  fame,  and  fo  muft  continue 
as  long  as  its  exiftence  is  continued  •,  for  fo  long  it  will 
be  the  fame,  and  no  other.  In  like  manner,  if  two  or 
more  atoms  be  joined  together  into  the  fame  mafs,  eve 
ry  one  of  thofe  atoms  will  be  the  fame,  by  the  forego 
ing  rule ;  and  whilft  they  exift  united  together,  the 
rnafs,  confiding  of  the  fame  atoms,  muft  be  the  fame 
mafs,  or  the  fame  body,  let  the  parts  be  ever  fo  dif 
ferently  jumbled  •,  but  if  one  of  thefe  atoms  be  taken 
away,  or  one  new  one  added,  it  is  no  longer  the  fame 
mafs,  or  the  fame  body.  In  the  ftate  of  living  crea 
tures,  their  identity  depends  not -on  a  mafs  of  the  fame 
particles,  but  on  fomething  elfe  ;  for  in  them  the  va 
riation  of  great  parcels  of  matter  alters  not  the  iden 
tity  :  An  oak  growing  from  a  plant  to  a  great  tree,  and 
then  lopped,  is  ftill  the  fame  oak  \  and  a  colt  grown  up 
to  a  horfe,  fometimes  fat,  fometimes  lean,  is  all  the 
while  the  fame  horfe  \  though  in  both  thefe  .cafes, 
there  may  be  a  manifeft  change  of  the  parts  ;  fo  that 
truly  they  are  not  either  of  them  the  fame  mafles  of 
matter,  though  they  be  truly  one  of  them  the  fame  oak, 
arc?,  the  other  the  fame  horfe.  The  reafon  whereof  is, 
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that  in  thefe  two  cafes  of  a  mafs  of  matter,  and  a  living 
body,  identity  is  not  applied  to  the  fame  thing. 

§  4»     Identity  of  Vegetables. 

WE  muft  therefore  confider  wherein  an  oak  differs  from 
a  mafs  of  matter,  and  that  feems  to  me  to  be  in  this, 
that  the  one  is  only  the  cohefion  of  particles  of  matter 
any  how  united,  the  other  fuch  a  difpofition  of  them 
as  conftitutes  the  parts  of  an  oak  ;  and  fuch  an  organi 
zation  of  thofe  parts  as  is  fit  to  receive  and  diftribute 
nourifhment,  fo  as  to  continue  and  frame  the  wood, 
bark,  and  leaves,  &.C.  of  an  oak,  in  which  confifts  the 
vegetable  life.  That  being  theji  one  plant  which  has 
fuch  an  organization  of  parts  in  one  coherent  body  par 
taking  of  one  common  life,  it  continues  to  be  the  fame 
plant  as  long  as  it  partakes  of  the  fame  life,  though  that 
life  be  communicated  to  new  particles  of  matter  vitally 
united  to  the  living  plant,  in  a  like  continued  organiza 
tion  conformable  to  that  fort  of  plants.  For  this  orga 
nization  being  at  any  one  inftant  in  any  one  collection 
of  matter,  is  in  that  particular  concrete  diitinguifhed 
from  all  other,  and  is  that  individual  life,  which  exifting 
conftantly  from  that  moment  both  forwards  and  back 
wards,  in  the  fame  continuity  of  infenfibly  fucceeding 
parts  united  to  the  living  body  of  the  plant,  it  has  that 
identity  which  makes  the  fame  plant,  and  all  the  parts 
of  it,  parts  of  the  fame  plant,  during  all  the  time  that 
they  exift  united  in  that  continued  organization,  which  is 
fit  to  convey  that  common  life  to  all  the  parts  fo  united. 

§  5 .      Identity  of  Anim  als. 

THE  cafe  is  not  fo  much  different  in  brutes,  but  that 
any  one  may  hence  fee  what  makes  an  animal,  and  con 
tinues  it  the  fame.  Something  we  have  like  this  in  ma 
chines,  and  may  ferve  to  illuftrate  it.  For  example, 
What  is  a  watch  ?  It  is  plain  it  is  nothing  but  a  fit 
organization,  or  conftrudlion  of  parts,  to  a  certain  end, 
which  when  a  fufticient  force  is  added  to  it,  it  is  capable 
to  attain.  If  we  would  fuppofe  this  machine  one  con 
tinued  body,  all  whofe  organized  parts  were  repaired, 
increafed  or  diminifhed,  by  a  conftant  addition  or  fepa- 
Tation  of  infenfible  parts,  with  one  common  life,  we 
VOL.  II.  C 
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ihould  have  fomething  very  much  like  the  body  of  an 
animal,  with  this  difference,  that  in  an  animal  the  fit- 
nefs  of  the  organization,  and  the  motion  wherein  life 
confifts,  begin  together,  the  moti6n  coming  from  with 
in  ;  but  in  machines,  the  force  coming  feniibly  from 
without,  is  often  away  when  the  organ  is  in  order,  and 
well  fitted  to  receive  it. 

<§  6 .   Identity  of  Man. 

THIS  alfo  (hows  wherein  the  identity  of  the  fame  man 
confiils,  viz.  in  nothing  but  a  participation  of  the  fame 
continued  life,  by  conftantly  fleeting  particles  of  mat- 
ter,  in  fucceffion  vitally  united  to  the  fame  organized 
body.  He  that  fhall  place  the  identity  of  man  in  any 
thing  elfe,  but,  like  that  of  other  animals,  in  one  fitly 
organized  body,  taken  in  any  one  inftant,  and  from 
thence  continued  under  one  organization  of  life  in  fe- 
veral  fucceflively  fleeting  particles  of  matter  united  to 
it,  will  find  it  hard  to  make  an  embryo,  one  of  years, 
inad  and  fober,  the  fame  man,  by  any  fuppofition,  that 
will  not  make  it  poflible  for  Seth,  Ifmael,  Socrates,  Pi 
late,  St.  Auftin,  and  Crefar  Borgia,  to  be  the  fafne  man. 
For  if  the  identity  of  foul  alone  makes  the  fame  man, 
and  there  be  nothing  in  the  nature  of  matter,  why  the 
fame  individual  fpirit  may  not  be  united  to  different  bo 
dies,  it  will  be  poflible  that  thofe  men  living  in  diftant" 
ages,  and  of  different  tempers,  may  have  been  the  fame 
man  ;  which  way  of  fpeaking  mud  be,  from  a  very 
ftrange  ufe  of  the  word  man,  applied  to  an  idea,  out  of 
which  body  and  fhape  is  excluded  :  And  that  way  of 
fpeaking  would  agree  yet  worfe  with  the  notions  of 
thofe  philofophers  who  allow  of  tranfmigration,  and  are 
of  opinion  that  the  fouls  of  men  may,  for  their  mif- 
carviagts,  be  detruded  into  the  bodies  of  beads,  ^3  fit 
habitations,  with  organs  fuited  to  the  fat  isi  action  of 
their  brutal  inclinations.  But  yet,  I  think,  nobody, 
could  he  be  fure  that  the  foul  of  Heliogabalus  were  in 
one  of  his  hogs,  would  yet  fay,  that  hog  were  a  man 
or  Heliogabalue. 

§  2.     Identity  fuited  to  the  Idea. 
IT  is  not  therefore  unity  of  f  ubftance  that  comprehends 
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all  forts  of  identity,  or  will  determine  it  in  every  cafe  ; 
but  to  conceive  and  judge  of  it  aright,  we  muil  con- 
fider  what  idea  the  word  it  is  applied  to  ftands  for ;  it 
being  one  thing  to  be  the  fame  fob/lance^  another  the 
fame  man,  and  a  third  the  fame  perfon^  if  perfony  many 
&fubjkance  are  three  names  (landing  for  three  different 
ideas ;  for  fuch  as  is  the  idea  belonging  to  that  name, 
fuch  muft  be  the  identity  :  which,  if  it  had  been  a  lit 
tle  more  carefully  attended  to,  would  poffibly  have  pre 
vented  a  great  deal  of  that  confufion,  which  often  oc 
curs  about  this  matter,  with  no  fmall  feeming  difficul 
ties,  efpecially  concerning  petfofia/  identity,  which  there 
fore  we  mail  in  the  next  place  a  little  confidcr. 

§  8.  Same  Man. 
AN  animal  is  a  living  organized  body  ;  and  confe- 
quently  the  fame  animal,  as  we  have  obferved,  is  the 
fame  continued  life  communicated  to  different  particles 
of  matter,  as  they  happen  fucceffively  to  be  united  to 
that  organized  living  body.  And  whatever  is  talked  of 
«ther  definitions,  ingenious  obfervation  puts  it  pail 
doubt,  that  the  idea  in  our  minds,  of  which  the  found 
man  in  our  mouths  is  the  fign,  is  nothing  elfe  bufof  an 
animal  of  fuch  a  certain  form  :  fmce  I  think  I  may  be 
confident,  that  whoever  fhould  fee  a  creature  of  his  own 
fhape  and  make,  though  it  had  no  more  reafon  ail  its 
life  than  a  cat  or  a  parrot,  would  call  him  flill  a  man  ; 
or  whoever  fhould  hear  a  cat  or  a  parrot  difcourfe,  rea 
fon  and  philofophife,  would  call  or  think  it  nothing  but 
*  cat  or  a  parrot,  and  fay,  the  one  was  a  dull  irrational 
wan,  and  the  other  a  very  intelligent  rational  parrot.  A 
relation  we  have  in  an  author  of  great  nofe,  is  fufficient 
to  countenance  the  fuppofition  of  a  rational  parrot.  His 
words  *  are  : 

"  I  had  a  mind  to  know  from  Prince  Maurice's  own 
"  mouth,  the  account  of  a  common,  but  much  credited 
"  (lory,  that  I  had  heard  fo  often  from  many  others,  of 
"  an  old  parrot  he  had  in  Brafil  during  his  government 
*f  there,  that  fpoke,  and  afked  and  anfwered  common 

*  Memoirs  of  what  pafled  in  Chriftendom,  from  167 Z  to  1679, 
P- 57— 39«- 
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"  queilions  like  a  reafonable  creature  ;  fo  that  thofe  of 
<*  his  train  there  generally  concluded  it  to  be  witchery 
"  or  poffeffion  ;  and  one  of  his  chaplains,  who  lived 
<{  long  afterwards  in  Holland,   would  never  from  that 
"  time  endure  a  parrot^  but  faid  they  all  had  a  devil  in 
"  them.     I  had  heard  many  particulars  of  this  Itory, 
"  and  aflevered  by  people  hard  to  be  difcredited,  which 
<c  made  me  aik  Prince  Maurice  what  there  was  of  it. 
"  He  faid,  with  his  ufual  plainnefs  and  drynefs  in  talk, 
"  there  was  fomething  true,  but  a  great  deal  falfe,  of 
"  M  hat  had  been  reported.     I  defired  to  know  of  him 
*•  what  there  was  of  the  firft  ?  He  told  me  (hort  and 
"  coldly,    that    he  had    heard  of  fuch    an  olcl  parrot 
"  when   he   came    to    Brafil  ;  and  though  he  believ- 
"  ed  nothing  of  it,  and  it  was  a  good  way  off,  yet 
"  he  had  fo  much  of  curiofity  as  to  fend  for  it :  That 
"  it  was  a  very  great  and  a  very  old  one  ;  and  when  it 
<c  came  firft  into  the  room  where  the  prince  was,  with 
<(  a  great  many  Dutchmen  about  him,  it  faid  prefent- 
*c  ly,  What  a  company    of  'white  men  are   here  I  They 
<(  alked  it,  what  he  thought  that  man  was,  pointing 
*{  to   the   prince  ?  It   anfwered,   Some  general  or  other. 
*(  When  they  brought  it  clofe  to  him,  he  afked  it,  *  D'ou 
((  venes  vous  ?  It  anfwered,  De  Marinnan.  The  prince, 
c<  A  qul  ejles  vous  ?  The  parrot,  A  un  Portugal*.  Prince, 
*'   §#e  fas   iu  la  ?  Parrot,  Je  garde  les  poulles.     The 
<c  prince   laughed,   and   faid,   Vous  gardes  les  poulles  ? 
"  The  parrot  anfwered,  Ouy  moy,  &  jefcay  bien  fairs ; 
<f  and  made   the  chuck  four  or  five  times  that  people 
<(  ufe  to  make  to  chickens  when  they  call  them.     I  fet 
**  down  the  words  of  this  worthy  dialogue  in  French, 
((  juft  as  Prince  Maurice   faid  them  to  me.     I  aiked 
*'  him  in  what  language  the  parrot  fpoke,  and  he  faid, 
"  in  Brafilian  -,  I  afked,  whether  he  underftood  Brafi- 
<c  lian  ?  He  faid  no ;  but  he  had  taken  care  to  have 

*  "  Whence  come  ye  ?"  It  mfwered,  "  From  Marinnan."  The 
prince,  "  To  v  horn  do  you  belong  ?"  The  parrot,  "  To  a  Portuguefe." 
Pi  .nee,  "  W  hat  do  you  there  ?"  Parrot,  "  I  look  after  the  chickens." 
The  prince  laughed,  and  laid,  "  You  look  after  the  chickens  ?"  The 
pairot  anivvered,  "  Yes  I,  and  I  know  well  enough  ho-w  to  do  it." 
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"  two  interpreters  by  him,  the  one  a  Dutchman  that 
"  fpoke  Brafilian,  and  the  other  a  Brafilian  that  fpoke 
"  Dutch  ;  that  he  afked  them  feparately  and  privately, 
"  and  both  of  them  agreed  in  telling  him  juft  the  fame 
"  thing  that  the  parrot  faicl.  I  could  not  but  tell  this 
cc  odd  ftory,  becaufe  it  is  fo  much  out  of  the  way, 
"  and  from  the  firft  hand,  and  what  may  pafs  for  a 
"  good  one  ;  for,  I  dare  fay,  this  prince  at  leaft  be- 
"  lieved  himfelf  in  all  he  told  me,  having  ever  pafled  for 
"  a  very  honeft  and  pious  man  :  I  leave  it  to  naturalifts 
c<  to  reafon,  and  to  other  men  to  believe  as  they  pleafe 
*'  upon  it.  However,  it  is  not  perhaps  amifs  to  relieve 
"  or  enliven  a  bufy  fcene  fometimes  with  fuch  digref- 
*'  fions,  whether  to  the  purpofe  or  no." 

Same  Man. 

I  HAVE  taken  care  that  the  reader  fhould  have  the  (lory 
at  large,  in  the  author's  own  words,  becaufe  he  feems 
to  me  not  to  have  thought  it  incredible ;  for  it  cannot 
be  imagined  that  fo  able  a  man  as  he,  who  had  fuffi- 
ciency  enough  to  warrant  all  the  tefti monies  he  gives 
of  himfelf,  ihould  take  fo  much  pains  in  a  place  where 
it  had  nothing  to  do,  to  pin  fo  clofe  not  only  on  a  man 
whom  he  mentions  as  his  friend,  but  on  a  prince  in  whom 
he  acknowledges  very  great  honeily  and  piety,  a  ftory 
which,  if  he  himfelf  thought  incredible,  he  could  not 
but  alfo  think  ridiculous.  The  prince,  it  is  plain,  who 
vouches  this  ftory,  and  our  author,  who  relates  it  from 
him,  both  of  them  call  this  talker  a  parrot  /  and  I  afk 
any  one  elfe,  who  thinks  fuch  a  ftory  fit  to  be  told, 
whether  if  this  parrot,  and  all  of  its  kind,  had  always 
talked,  as  we  have  a  prince's  word  for  it,  as  this  one 
did,  whether,  I  fay,  they  would  not  have  pafled  for  a 
race  of  rational  animals  :  but  yet  whether,  for  all  that, 
they  would  have  been  allowed  to  be  men,  and  not  par 
rots  ?  For  I  prefume  it  is  not  the  idea  of  a  thinking  or 
rational  being  alone  that  makes  the  idea  of  a  man  in 
moft  people's  fenfe,  but  of  a  body,  fo  and  fo  fhaped, 
joined  to  it :  and  if  that  be  the  idea  of  a  man,  the 
lame  fucceffive  body  not  ihifted  all  at  once>  muft,  as 
C  3 
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well  as  the  fame  immaterial  fpirit,  go  to  the  making  of 
fame  man. 

§  9.     Perfotia!  Identity. 

THIS  being  premifed  to  find  wherein perfenr.l  identity  con- 
fifts,  we  muft  confider  what  perfen  ftands  for  ;  which, 
I  think,  is  a  thinking  intelligent  being,  that  has  reafon 
and  reflexion,  and  can  confider  itfelf  as  itfelf,  the 
fame  thinking  thing  in  different  times  and  places  ; 
which  it  does  by  that  confcioufnefs  which  is  infeparable 
from  thinking.,  and,  as  it  feems  to  me,  effential  to  it ; 
it  being  impoffible  for  any  one  to  perceive,  without  per 
ceiving  that  he  does  perceive.  When  we  fee,  hear, 
fmell,  tafte,  feel,  meditate,  or  will  any  thing,  we  know 
that  we  do  fo.  Thus  it  is  always  as  to  our  prefent  fenfa- 
tions  and  perceptions  :  And  by  this  every  one  is  to  him- 
felf  that  which  he  calls  fe(f;  it  not  being  confidered 
in  this  cafe,  whether  the  fame  Jeff  be  continued  in  the 
fame  or  divers  fubftances :  For,  tince  confcioufnefs  al 
ways  accompanies  thinking,  and  it  is  that  that  makes 
every  one  to  be  what  he  calls  fe/f,  and  thereby  diftin- 
guifhes  himfelf  from  all  other  thinking  things  ;  in  this 
alone  CQK&faperfenal  identity  i.  e.  the  famenefs  of  a  ra 
tional  being  :  And  as  far  as  this  confcioufnefs  can  be 
extended  backwards  to  any  paft  action  or  thought,  fo 
far  reaches  the  identity  of  that  perfen ;  it  is  the  fame 

fe/f  now  it  was  then  ;  and  it  is  by  the  fame  felf  with  this 
prefent  one  that  now  reflects  on  it,  that  that  action  was 

-  done. 

{  ro,  Confcioufnefs  makes  perfenal  Identity. 
BUT  it  is  farther  inquired,  whether  it  be  the  fame 
identical  fubitance  ?  This  few  would  think  they  hact 
reafon  to  doubt  of,  if  thefe  perceptions,  with  their 
confcioufnefs,  always  remained  prefent  in  the  mind 
whereby  the  fame  thinking  thing  would  be  always  con- 
fcioufly  prefent,  and  as. would  be  thought  evidently  the 
fame  to  itfelf.  But  that  which  feems  to  make  the  dif 
ficulty  is  this,  that  this  confcioufnefs  being  interrupted 
always  by  forgetful nefs,  there  being  no  moment  of  our 
lives  wherein  we  have  the  whole  train  of  all  our  paft  ac 
tions  before  our  eyes  in  one  view,  but  even  the  beft 
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memories  lofing  the  fight  of  one  part  whiift  they  are 
viewing  another ;  and  we  fometimes,  and  tha.t  the 
greatelt  part  of  our  lives,  not  reflecting  on  our  paft: 
f:lves,  being  intent  on  our  prefent  thoughts,  and  in 
found  fleep,  having  no  thoughts  at  all,  or  at  ieaft  none 
uith  that  confcioufnefs  which  remarks  our  waking 
thoughts  ;  I  fay,  in  all  thefe  cafes,  our  confcioufnefs 
being  interrupted,  and  we  loling  the  fight  of  our  paft, 
felves,  doubts  are  raifed  whether  we  are  the  fame  think 
ing  thhi£,  z.  e.  the  fame  fubftance  or  no  ;  which,  how 
ever  reasonable  or  unreafonable,  concerns  not  perfonal 
identity  at  all ;  the  queftion  being,  what  makes  the  fame 
perfon,  and  not  whether  it  be  the  fame  identical  fub- 
iUnce,  which  always  thinks  in  the  fame  perfon ;  whicli 
in  this  cafe  matters  not  at  all :  Different  fubftances  by 
the  fame  confcioufnefs-  (where  they  do  partake  in  it) 
being  united  into  one  perfon,  as  well  as  different  bodies 
by  the  fame  life  are  united  into  one  animal,  whofe  iden 
tity  is  preferved,  in  that  change  of  fubftances,  by  the, 
unity  of  one  continued  life  ;  for  it  being  the  fame  con 
fcioufnefs  that  makes  a  man  be  himfelf  to  himfelf,^r- 
fond  identity  depends  on  that  only,  whether  it  be  annex 
ed  only  to  one  individual  fubftance,  or  can  be  continued 
in  a  fucceffion  of  feveral  fubftances  :  For  as  far  as  any 
intelligent  being  can  repeat  the  idea  of  any  paft  action 
with  the  fame  confeioufnefs  it  had  of  it  at  firft,  and 
with  the  fame  confcioufnefs  it  has  of  any  prefent  action  \ 
fo  far  it  is  the  fame  perfonal  felf ;  for  it  is  by  the  con 
fcioufnefs  it  has  of  its  prefent  thoughts  and  actions  that 
it  \sftlftQ  itfilf  now,  and  fo  will  be  the  fame  fe/f9  as 
'far  as  the  fame  confcioufnefs  can  extend  to  actions  paft 
or  to  come  ;  and  would  be  by  diftance  of  time,  or  change 
of  fubftance,  no  more  two  perfo?isy  than  a  man  be  two 
men  by  wearing  other  clothes  to-day  than  he  did  yefter- 
day,  with  a  long  or  fhort  fleep  between  ;  the  fame  con 
fcioufnefs  uniting  thofe  diftant  aclions  into  the  fame 
perfotit  whatever  fubftances  contributed  to  their  pro 
duction. 

§11.      Perfonal  Identity  in  Change  of  Subftances. 

THAT  this  is  fo,  we  have   fome  kind  of  evidence  io  our 

C4 
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very  bodies,  all  whofe  particles,  whilil  vitally  united  to 
this  fame  thinking  confcious  felf,  fo  that  we  feel  when 
they  are  touched,  and  are  affected  by,  and  confcious  of 
good  or  harm  that  happens  to  them,  are  a  part  of  our 
fe/ves,  i.  e.  cf  our  thinking  confcious  felf.  Thus  the 
limbs  of  his  body  is  to  every  one  a  part  of  himfelf :  he 
fympathifes  and  is  concerned  for  them.  Cut  off  an  hand, 
and  thereby  feparate  it  from  that  confcioufnefs  he  had 
of  its  heat,  cold,  and  other  affections,  and  it  is  then  no 
longer  a  part  of  that  which  is  himfelf,  any  more  than 
the  rernoteft  part  of  matter.  Thus  we  fee  \\\Qfubftance 
•whereof  perfonal  felf  confided  atone  time,  may  be  varied 
at  another,  without  the  change  of  perfonal  identity ; 
there  being  no  queftion  about  the  fame  perfon,  though 
the  limbs,  which  but  now  were  a  part  of  it,  be  cut  off. 

§  12.   Whether  in  the  Change  of  thinking  Subftances. 
BUT  the  queftion   is,  whether   if  the   fame  fubftance 
which  thinks  be  changed,  it  can  be  the  fame  perfon  j 
or  remaining  the  fame,  it  can  be  different  perfons  ? 

And  to  this  I  anfwer,  firft,  This  can  be  no  queftion  at 
all  to  thofe  who  place  thought  in  a  purely  material  ani 
mal  conftitucion,  void  of  an  immaterial  fubftance  ;  for 
whether  their  fuppofition  be  true  or  no,  it  is  plain  they 
conceive  perfonal  identity  preferved  in  fomething  clfe 
than  identity  of  fubftance  •,  as  animal  identity  is  pre 
ferved  in  identity  of  life,  and  not  of  fubftance:  And 
therefore  thofe  who  place  thinking  in  an  immaterial 
fubftance  only  before  they  can  come  to  deal  with  thefe 
men,  muft  {how  why  perfonal  identity  cannot  be  pre 
ferved  in  the  change  of  immaterial  fubftances  or  varie 
ty  of  particular  immaterial  fubftances,  as  well  as  ani 
mal  identity  is  preferved  in  the  change  of  material  fub 
ftances,  or  variety  of  particular  bodies ;  unlefs  they 
will  fay,  it  is  one  immaterial  fpirit  that  makes  the  fame 
life  in  brutes,  as  it  is  one  immateiial  fpirit  that  makes 
the  fame  perfon  in  men  ;  which  the  Cartefians  at  leaft 
will  not  admit,  for  fear  of  making  brutes  thinking 
things  too. 
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§  13- 

BUT  next,  as  to  the  firft  part  of  the  queftion,  whether 
if  the  fame  thinking  fubftance  (fuppofmg  immaterial 
fubftances  only  to  think)  be  changed,  it  can  be  the  fame 
perfon  ?  I  anfwer,  That  cannot  be  refolved  but  by 
thofe  who  know  what  kind  of  fubftances  they  are  that 
do  think,  and  whether  the  confcioufnefs  of  paft  actions 
can  be  transferred  from  one  thinking  fubftance  to  ano 
ther.  1  grant,  were  the  fame  confcioufnefs  the  fame 
individual  action,  it  could  not ;  but  it  being  but  a  prefent 
reprefentation  of  a  paft  action,  why  it  may  not  be  pof- 
fible  that  th?kt  may  be  reprefented  to  the  mind  to  have 
been,  which  really  never  was,  will  remain  to  be  mown. 
And  therefore,  how  far  the  confcioufnefs  of  paft  ac 
tions  is  annexed  to  any  individual  agent,,  fo  that  ano 
ther  cannot  poflibly  have  it,  will,  be  hard  for  us  to  de- 
terminej  till  we  know  what  kind  of  action  it  is  that 
cannot  be  done  without  a  reflex  act  of  perception  ac 
companying  it,  and  how  performed  by  thinking  fub 
ftances,  who  cannot  think  without  being  confcious  of  it. 
But  that  which  we  call  fazfame  confcioufnefs.^  not  being 
the  fame  individual  act,  why  one  intellectual  fubftance 
may  not  have  reprefented  to  it,  as  done  by  itfeif,  what 
it  never  did,  and  was  perhaps  done  by  fome  other 
agent ;  why,  I  fay,  fuch  a  reprefentation  may  not  pof- 
fibly  be  without  reality  of  matter  of  fact,  as  well  as 
feveral  reprefentations  in  dreams  are,  which  yet,  whiift 
dreaming,  we  take  for  true,  will  be  difficult  to  con 
clude  from  the  nature  of  things  •,  and  that  it  is  never 
fo,  will  by  us,  till  we  have  clearer  views  of  the  nature 
cf  thinking  fubftances,  be  beft  refolved  into  the  good- 
nefs  of  God,  who,  as  far  as  the  happinefs  or  mifery 
of  any  of  his  fenfible  creatures  is  concerned  in  it,  will 
not  by  a  fatal  error  of  theirs  transfer  from  one  to  ano 
ther  that  confcioufnefs  which  draws  reward  or  puniili- 
rnent  with  it.  How  far  this  may  be  an  argument 
againft  thofe  who  would  place  thinking  in  a  fyftem  of 
fleeting  animal  fpirits,  I  leave  to  be  confidered.  But 
yet  to  return  to  the  queftion  before  us,  it  muft  be  al 
lowed,  that  if  the  fame  confcioufnefs  {which,  as  has 
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been  fhown,  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  fame' 
numerical  figure  or  motion  in  body)  can  be  transferred 
from  one  thinking  fubftance  to  another,  it  will  be  pof- 
fible  that  two  thinking  fubftance s  may  make  but  one 
perfon  ;  for  the  fame  confcioufnefs  being  preferved, 
whether  in  the  fame  or  different  fubftances,  the  perfon- 
al  identity  is  preferved. 

§  14- 

As  to  the  fecond  part  of  the  queftron,  whether  the 
fame  immaterial  fubftance  remaining,  there  may  be  two 
diftinct  perfons  ?  which  queftion  feems  to  me  to  be 
built  on  this,  whether  the  fame  immaterial  being,  being 
confcious  of  the  actions  of  its  paft  duration,  may  be 
wholly  ftripped  of  all  the  confcioufnefs  of  its  paft  ex- 
iftence,  and  lofe  it  beyond  the  power  of  ever  retrieving 
again,  and  fo  as  it  were  beginning  a  new  account  from 
a  new  period,  have  a  confcioufnefs  that  cannot  reach 
beyond  this  new  ftate?  All  thofe  who  hold  pre-exiftence 
are  evidently  of  this  mind,  fmce  they  allow  the  foul  to 
have  no  remaining  confcioufnefs  of  what  it  did  in  that 
pre-exiftent  ftate,  either  wholly  feparate  from  body,  or 
informing  any  other  body  ;  and  if  they  fhould  not,  it  is 
plain  experience  v/ould  be  againft  them  :  So  that  per- 
fonal  identity  reaching  no  farther  than  confcioufnefs 
reaches,  a  pre-exiftent  fpirit  not  having  continued  fa 
many  ages  in  a  ftate  of  filence,  muft  needs  make  dif 
ferent  perfons.  Suppofe  a  Chriftian  Platanift^  or  Pytha- 
gvrean  mould,  upon  God's  having  ended  all  his  works 
of  creation  the  feventh  day,  think  his  foul  hath  exifted 
ever  fince ;  and  (hould  imagine  it  has  revolved  in  feve- 
ral  human  bodies,  as  I  once  met  with  one,  who  was  per- 
fuaded  his  had  been  the  foul  of  Socrates  (how  reafonably 
I  will  not  difpute ;  this  I  know,  that  in  the  poft  he 
filled,  which  was  no  inconfiderable  one,  he  paiTed  for  a 
very  rational  man,  and  the  prefs  has  fhown  that  he 
wanted  not  parts  or  learning):  would  any  one  fay,  that 
he  being  not  confcious  of  any  of  Socrates's  actions  or 
thoughts,  could  be  the  fame  perfon  with  Socrates  ?  Let 
any  one  refka  upon  himfelf,  and  conclude  that  he  has 
jahimfelf  an  immaterial  fpirit,  which  is  that  which 
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thinks  in  him,  and  in  the  conftant  change  of  his  body- 
keeps  him  the  fame,  and  is  that  which  he  calls  himfelf : 
let  him  alfo  fuppofe  it  to  be  the  fame  foul  that  was  in 
Neftor  or  tterfttes,  at  the  fiege  of  Troy  (for  fouls  being, 
as  far  as  we  know  any  thing  of  them  in  their  nature, 
indifferent  to  any  parcel  of  matter,  the  fuppofition  has 
no  apparent  abfurdity  in  it),  which  it  may  have  been,  as 
well  as  it  is  now,  the  foul  of  any  other  man  :  but  he 
now  having  no  confcioufnefs  of  any  of  the  actions  either 
of  Neftor  or  Therfites,  does  or  can  he  conceive  him 
felf  the  fame  perfon  with  cither  of  them  ?  can  he  be 
concerned  in  either  of  their  actions  ?  attribute  them 
to  himfelf,  or  think  them  his  own  more  than  the  ac 
tions  of  any  other  man  that  ever  exifted  ?  So  that  this 
confcioufnefs  not  reaching  to  any  of  the  actions  of  either 
of  thofe  men,  he  is  no  more  oneje/fwkh  either  of  them, 
than  if  the  foul  or  immaterial  npirit  that  now  informs 
him,  had  been  created,  and  began  to  cxift,  when  it 
began  to  inform  his  prefent  body  ;  though  it  were  ever 
fo  true,  that  the  fame  fpirit  that  informed  Neftor's  or 
Therfites's  body,  were  numerically  the  fame  that  now 
informs  his  j  for  this  would  no  more  make  him  tlie 
fame  perfon  with  Neftor,  than  if  fome  of  the  particles 
of  matter  that  were  once  a  part  of  Neftor,  were  now  a 
part  of  this  man  ;  the  fame  immaterial  fubftance,  with 
out  the  fame  confcioufnefs,  no  more  making  the  fame 
perfon  by  being  united  to  any  body,  than  the  fame  par 
ticle  of  matter,  without  confcioufnefs  united  to  any 
body,  makes  the  fame  perfon  :  But  let  him  once  find 
himfelf  confcious  of  any  of  the  actions  of  Neftor,  he 
then  finds  himfelf  the  fame  perfon  with  Neftor. 

J   '5- 

AND  thus  we  may  be  able,  without  any  difficulty,  to 
conceive  the  fame  perfon  at  the  refurrectkni,  though  in 
a  body  not  exactly  in  make  or  parts  the  fame  which  he 
had  here,  the  fame  confcioufnefs  going  along  with  the 
foul  that  inhabits  it :  But  yet  the  foul  alone,  in  the 
change  of  bodies,  would  fcarce  to  any  one,  but  to  him 
that  makes  the  foul  the  man,  be  enough  to  make  the 
fame  man;  for  (hould  the  foul  of  a  prince,  carrying 
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with  it  the  confcioufnefs  of  the  prince's  paft  life,  enter 
and  inform  the  body  of  a  cobler,  as  foon  as  deferted  by 
his  own  foul,  every  one  fees  he  would  be  the  fame  per- 
fon  with  the  prince,  accountable  only  for  the  prince's 
adlions  :  but  who  would  fay  it  was  the  fame  man  ?  The 
body  too  goes  to  the  making  the  man,  and  I  would 
guefs,  to  every  body  determine  the  man  in  this  cafe  ; 
wherein  the  foul,  with  all  its  princely  thoughts  about 
it,  would  not  make  another  man  ;  but  he  would  be  the 
fame  cobler  to  every  one  befides  himfelf.  I  know  that, 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  fpcaking,  the  fame  perfon,  and 
the  fame  man,  (land  for  one  and  the  fame  thing.  And 
indeed  every  one  will  always  have  a  liberty  to  fpeak  as 
he  pleafes,  and  to  apply  what  articulate  founds  to  what 
ideas  he  thinks  fit,  and  change  them  as-  often  as  he 
pleafes.  But  yet  when  we  will  inquire  what  makes  the 
-fame  fpirit,  man>  or  perfon^  we  muft  fix  the  ideas  of 
fpirit,  man,  OT  perfon  m  our  minds  ;  and  having  refolved 
with  ourfelves  what  we  mean  by  them,  it  will  not  be 
hard  to  determine  in  either  of  them,  or  the  like,  when 
it  is  ihefom ',  and  when  not. 

§  1 6.  Confcioufnefs  makes  the  fame  Perfon. 
BUT  though  the  fame  immaterial  fubitance  or  foul  does 
not  alone,  wherever  it  be,  and  in  whatsoever  ftate, 
make  the  fame  man  ;  yet  it  is  plain,  confcioufnefs,  as 
far  as  ever  it  can  be  extended,  mould  it  be  to  ages  pad, 
unites  exiftences  and  actions  very  remote  in  time  into 
the  fame  perfon,  as  well  as  it  does  the  exiftence 
and  actions  of  the  immediately  preceding  moment :  fa 
that  whatever  has  the  confcioufnefs  of  prefent  and  pad 
actions,  is  the  fame  perfon  to  whom  they  both  belong. 
Had  I  the  fame  confcioufnefs  that  I  faw  the  ark  and 
Noah's  flood,  as  that  I  faw  an  overflowing  of  the 
Thames  lail  winter,  or  as  that  I  write,  now  j  I  could 
no  more  doubt  that  I  who  write  this  now,  that  faw  the 
Thames  overflowed  laft  winter,  and  that  viewed  the 
flood  at  the  general  deluge,  was  the  hme/f/f,  place  that 
fetf'm  what  fubftance  you  pleafe,  than  that  I  who  write 
this  am  the  fame  myfe/f  now  whilit  I  write  (whether 
I  confift  of  all  the  fame  fubftance,  material  or  imma- 
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terial,  or  no)  that  I  was  yefterday.  For  as  to  this  point 
of  being  the  fame  felf,  it  matters  not  whether  this  pre- 
fent/'/ybe  made  up  of  the  fame  or  other  fubftances  ;  I 
being  as  much  concerned,  and  as  juftly  accountable  for 
any  aclion  was  done  a  thoufand  years  fince,  appropriat 
ed  to  me  now  by  this  felf-confcioufnefs,  as  I  am  for 
what  1  did  the  laft  moment. 

§  17.   Self  depends  on  Confcioufnefs. 

SELF  is  that  confcious  thinking  thing  (whatever  fub 
ftance  made  up  of,  whether  fpiritual  or  material,  fimple 
or  compounded,  it  matters  not)  which  is  fenfible,  or 
confcious  of  pleafure  and  pain,  capable  of  happinefs  or 
mifery,  and  fo  is  concerned  for  itfelf,  as  far  as  that  con- 
fciouinefs  extends.  Thus  every  one  finds,  that  whilft 
comprehended  under  that  confcioufnefs,  the  little  finger 
is  as  much  a  part  of  itfe/f,  as  what  is  moft  fo.  Upon 
feparation  of  this  little  finger,  mould  this  confcioufnefs 
go  along  with  the  little  finger,  and  leave  the  reft  of  the 
body,  it  is  evident  the  little  finger  would  be  the  perfon, 
tliefame  perfon ;  and  felf  then  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  reft  of  the  body.  As  in  this  cafe  it  is  the 
confcioufnefs  that  goes  along  with  the  fubftance,  when 
one  part  is  feparate  from  another,  which  makes  the  fame 
perfon ,  and  conftitutes  this  infeparabley^,-  fo  it  is  in  re 
ference  to  fubftances  remote  in  time.  That  with  which 
the  confcioufnefs  of  this  prefent  thinking  thing  can  join 
itfelf,  makes  the  fame  perfon^  and  is  oney£//"with  it,  and 
with  nothing  elfe  •,  and  fo  attributes  to  itfe/f,  and  owns 
all  the  actions  of  that  thing  as  its  own,  as  far  as  that 
confcioufnefs  reaches,  and  no  farther  :  as  every  one  who 
reflects  Will  perceive. 

§  18.  QbjcEls  of  Reward  and  Puni/hment. 
IN  l\\\s perfona! identity  is  founded  all  the  right  and  juftice 
of  reward  and  puniihment ;  happinefs  and  mifery  being 
that  for  which  every  one  is  concerned  for  himfelft  not 
mattering  what  becomes  of  any  fubftance,  not  joined  to 
or  affected  with  that  confcioufnefs  :  For  as  it  is  evident 
in  the  inftance  I  gave  but  now,  if  the  confcioufnefs  went 
along  with  the  little  finger  when  it  was  cut  off,  that 
\vould  be  the  fame  felf  which  was  concerned  for  the 
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whole  body  yefterday,  as  making  a  part  of  \tfelf,  whofe 
actions  then  it  cannot  but  admit  as  its  own  now : 
Though  if  the  fame  body  mould  ftill  live,  and  immedi 
ately,  from  the  reparation  of  the  little  ringer,  have  its 
own  peculiar  confcioumefs,  whereof  the  little  finger 
knew  nothing  ;  it  would  not  at  all  be  concerned  for  it, 
as  a  part  of  iff  elf >  or  could  own  any  of  its  actions,  or 
have  any  of  them  imputed  to  him. 

$  19- 

THIS  may  mow  us  wherein  pcrfonal  identity  confifts,  not 
in  the  identity  of  fubflance,  but,  as  I  have  faid,  in  the 
identity  of  confcioufnefs  ;  wherein  if  Socrates  and  the 
prefent  Mayor  of  Quieenbcrough  agree,  they  are  the 
fame  perfon  :  If  the  Sine  Socrates  waking  and  fleeping 
do  not  partake  of  the  fame  confcioufnefs^  Socrates  waking 
and  fleeping  is  not  the  fame  perfon  ;  and  to  punim 
.Socrates  waking  for  what  fleeping  Socrates  thought,  and 
waking  Socrates  was  never  confcious  of,  would  be  no 
more  of  right,  than  to  punim  one  twin  for  what  his 
brother-twin  did,  whereof  he  knew  nothing,  becaufe 
their  outfides  were  fo  like,  that  they  could  not  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  ;  for  fuch  twins  have  been  feen. 

§    20. 

Bur  yet  poflibly  it  will  ftill  be  objected,  Suppofe  I  whol 
ly  lofe  the  memory  of  fome  parts  of  my  life,  beyond  a 
poflibility  of  retrieving  them,  fo  that  perhaps  I  fhall 
never  be  confcious  of  them  again  ;  yet  am  I  not  the  fame 
perfon  that  did  thofe  actions,  had  thofe  thoughts  that  I 
once  was  confcious  of,  though  I  have  now  forgot  them  ? 
To  which  I  anfwer.  That  we  muft  here  take  notice  what 
the  word  /  is  applied  to  ;  which,  in  this  cafe,  is  the 
man  only ;  and  the  fame  man  being  prefumed  to  be 
the  fame  perfon,  /  is  eafily  here  fuppofed  to  ftand  alfo 
for  the  fame  perfon.  But  if  it  be  poflible  for  the  fame 
man  to  have  di(tin£t  incommunicable  confcioufnefTes  at 
different  times,  it  is  pad  doubt  the  fame  man  would  at 
different  times  make  different  perfons  ;  which,  we  fee, 
is  the  fenfe  of  mankind  in  the  folemneft  declaration  of 
their  opinions,  human  laws  not  punifhing  the  mad  man 
for  the^&r  ryan's  actions,  nor  thefofor  man  for  wfcat  the 
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mad  man  did,  thereby  making  them  two  perfons :  which 
is  fomewhat  explained  by  our  way  of  fpeaking  Englijh^ 
when  we  fay  fuch  an  one  is  not  himfelf,  or  is  befides  him" 
/elf;  in  which  phrafes  it  is  infinuated,  as  if  thofe  who 
now,  or  at  lead  firft  ufed  them,  thought  that  felf  was 
changed,  they^fame  perfon  was  no  longer  in  that  man, 

§21.   Difference  between  Identity  of  Man  and  Perfon. 
BUT  yet  it  is  hard   to  conceive  that  Socrates,  the  fame 
individual  man,  fhould  be  two  perfons.     To  help  us  a 
little  in  this,  we  muft  confider  what  is  meant  by  So 
crates,  or  the  fame  individual  man. 

Firft,  It  muft  be  either  the  fame  individual,  imma 
terial  thinking  fubftance  5  in  fhort,  the  fame  numerical 
foul  and  nothing  elfe. 

Secondly,  Or  the  fame  animal,  without  any  regard  to 
an  immaterial  foul. 

Thirdly,  Or  the  fame  immaterial  fpirit  united  to  the 
fame  animal. 

Now  take  which  of  thefe  fuppofmons  you  pleafe,  it 
is  impoflible  to  make  perfonal  identity  to  contlft  in  any 
thing  but  confcioufnefs,  or  reach  any  farther  than  that 
does. 

For  by  the  firft  of  them,  it  muft  be  allowed  pofiible, 
that  a  man  born  of  different  women,  and  in  diftant 
times,  may  be  the  fame  man  ;  a  way  of  fpeaking, 
which  whoever  admits,  muft  allow  it  poflible  for  the 
fame  man  to  be  two  diftincl:  perfons,  as  any  two  that 
have  lived  in  different  ages,  without  the  knowledge  of 
one  another's  thoughts. 

By  the  fecond  and  third,  Socrates  in  this  life,  and 
after  it,  cannot  be  the  fame  man  any  way,  but  by  the 
fame  confcioufnefs  ;  and  fo  making  human  identity,  to 
confift  in  the  fame  thing  wherein  we  place  perfonal  iden 
tity,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  to  allow  the  fame  man  to 
be  the  fame  perfon  :  But  then  they  who  place  human 
identity  in  confcioufnefs  only,  and  not  in  fomething  elfe, 
muft  confider  how  they  will  make  the  infant  Socrates 
the  fame  man  with  Socrates  after  the  refurreclicn.  But 
whatfoever  to  fome  men  makes  a  man,  and  confequent- 
ly  the  fame  individual  man,  wherein  perhaps  few  are 
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agreed,  perfonal  identity  can  by  us  be  placed  in  nothing 
but  confcioufnefs  (which  is  that  alone  which  makes 
what  we  callfe/f)  without  involving  us  in  great  abfur- 
dities. 

§  22. 

BUT  is  not  a  man  drunk  and  fober  the  fame  perfon  ? 
why  elfe  is  he  punifhed  for  the  facl:  he  commits  when 
drunk,  though  he  be  never  afterwards  confcious  of  it  ? 
Juft  as  much  the  fame  perfon,  as  a  man  that  walks,  and 
does  other  things  in  his  fleep,  is  the  fame  perfon,  and 
is  anfwerable  for  any  mifchief  he  mail  do  in  it.  Human 
laws  punim  both  with  a  juftice  fuitable  to  their  way  of 
knowledge,  becaufe  in  thefe  cafes  they  cannot  dif- 
tinguifh  certainly  what  is  real  what  counterfeit ;  and  fo 
the  ignorance  in  drunkennefs  or  fleep,  is  not  admitted 
as  a  plea  :  For  though  punifhment  be  annexed  to  per- 
fonality,  and  perfonality  to  confcioufnefs,  and  the  drun 
kard  perhaps  be  not  confcious  of  what  he  did  ;  yet  hu 
man  judicatures  juftly  punim  him,  becaufe  the  facl:  is 
proved  againft  him,  but  want  of  confcioufnefs  cannot 
be  proved  for  him.  But  in  the  great  day,  wherein  the 
fecrets  of  all  hearts  {hall  be  laid  open,  it  may  be  reafon- 
able  to  think,  no  one  fhall  be  made  to  anfwer  for  what 
he  knows  nothing  of,  but  (hall  receive  his  doom,  his 
confcience  accufing  or  excufing  him. 

§  23.  Confcioufnefs  alone  makes  Self. 
NOTHING  but  confcioufnefs  can  unite  remote  exigences 
into  the  fame  perfon,  the  identity  of  fubilance  will  not 
do  it ;  for  whatever  fubilance  there  is,  however  framed, 
without  confcioufnefs  there  is  no  perfon  ;  and  a  carcafe 
may  be  a  perfon,  as  well  as  any  fort  of  fubftance  be  fo 
without  confcioufnefs. 

Could  we  fuppofe  two  diftin£c  incommunicable  con 
fcioufnefs  acting  the  fame  body,  the  one  conftantly  by 
day,  the  other  by  night  ;  and,  on  the  other  fide,  the 
fame  confcioufnefs  acting  by  intervals  two  diftincl:  bo 
dies  :  I  afk  in  the  firft  cafe',  whether  the  day  and  the 
night -man  would  not  be  two  as  diflincl:  perfons,  as  &~ 
crates  *M  Plato?  And  whether,  in  the  fecond  cafe, 
there  would  not  be  one  perfon  in  two  diftinft  bodies,,  as-. 
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much  as  one  man  is  the  fame  in  two  diftinct  clothings  ? 
Nor  is  it  at  all  material  to  fay,  that  this  fame,  and  this 
diftincl:  confcioufnefs,  in  the  cafes  abovementioned,  is 
owing  to  the  fame  and  diftincl:  immaterial  fubftances, 
bringing  it  with  them  to  thofe  bodies  ;  which,  whether 
true  or  no,  alters  not  the  cafe  ;  fince  it  is  evident  the 
perfcnal  identity  would  equally  be  determined  by  the 
confcioufnefs,  whether  that  confcioufnefs  were  annexed 
to  fome  individual  immaterial  fubftance  or  no  :  For 
granting  that  the  thinking  fubftance  in  man  muft  be 
neceffarily  fuppofed  immaterial,  it  is  evident  that  imma 
terial  thinking  thing  may  fometimes  part  with  its  paft 
confcioufnefs,  and  be  reftored  to  it  again,  as  appears  in 
the  forgetfulnefs  men  often  have  of  their  paft  actions : 
and  the  mind  many  times  recovers  the  memory  of  a  paft 
confcioufnefs,  which  it  had  loft  for  twenty  years  toge 
ther.  Make  thefe  intervals  of  memory  and  forgetful 
nefs  to  take  their  turns  regularly  by  day  and  night,  and 
you  have  two  perfons  with  the  fame  immaterial  fpirit, 
as  much  as  in  the  former  inftance  two  perfons  with  the 
fame  body  :  So  that  ft-lf  is  not  determined  by  identity 
or  diverfity  of  fubftance,  which  it  cannot  be  fure  of, 
but  only  by  identity  of  confcioufnefs. 

§  24. 

INDEED  it  may  conceive  the  fubftance,  whereof  it  is 
now  made  up,  to  have  exifted  formerly,  united  in  the 
fame  confcious  being  -,  but  confcioufnefs  removed,  that 
fubftance  is  no  more  itfelf,  or  makes  no  more  a  part  of 
it,  than  any  other  fubftance  ;  as  is  evident  in  the  in 
ftance  we  have  already  given  of  a  limb  cut  off,  of  whofe 
heat,  or  cold,  or  other  affections,  having  no  longer  any 
confcioufnefs,  it  is  no  more  of  a  man's  felf,  than  any 
other  matter  of  the  univerfe.  In  like  manner  it  will  be 
in  reference  to  any  immaterial  fubftance,  which  is  void 
of  that  confcioufnefs,  whereby  I  am  my  felfto  my  fe/f. 
if  there  be  any  part  of -its  exiftence,  which  I  cannot  upon 
recollection  join  with  that  prefent  confcioufnefs  where 
by  I  am  nor-r  my  fe/f]  it  is  in  that  part  of  its  exiftence  no 
m;;re  my  fe/f,  than  any  other  immaterial  being  j  for 
whatfoever  any  fubftance  has  thought  or  done,  which  I 
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cannot  recollect,  and  by  my  confcioufnefs  make  my 
own  thought  and  action,  it  will  no  more  belong  to  me, 
whether  a  part  of  me  thought  or  did  it,  than  if  it  had 
been  thought  or  done  by  any  other  immaterial  being  any 
where  exifling. 

§  25- 

I  AGREE,  the  more  probable  opinion  is,  that  this  con 
fcioufnefs  is  annexed  to,  and  the  affection  of  one  indi 
vidual  immaterial  fubftance. 

But  let  men,  according  to  their  diverfe  hypothefes, 
refolve  of  that  as  they  pleafe.  This  every  intelligent 
being,  fenfible  of  happinefs  or  mifery,  muft  grant,  that 
there  is  fomething  that  is  Inmfelf  that  he  is  concerned 
for,  and  would  have  happy  •,  that  thisy^fhas  exiited  in 
a  continued  duration  more  than  one  inftanr,  and  there 
fore  it  is  poflible  may  exift,  as  it  has  done,  months  and 
years  to  come,  without  any  certain  bounds  to  be  fet  to 
its  duration,  and  may  be  the  famey^Jf,  by  the  fame  con 
fcioufnefs  continued  on  for  the  future  :  And  thus,  by 
this  confcioufnefs,  he  finds  himfelf  to  be  the  fame  J elf 
which  did  fuch  or  fuch  an  action  fome  years  fince,  by 
which  he  comes  to  be  happy  or  miferable  now.  In  all 
which  account  offeff>  the  fame  numerical  fubftance  is 
not  confidered  as  making  the  famey^f;  but  the  fame 
continued  confcioufnefs,  in  which  feveral  fubitances 
may  have  been  united,  and  again  feparated  from  it, 
-which,  whilft  they  continued  in  a  vital  union  with  that, 
wherein  this  confcioufnefs  then  refided,  made  a  part  of 
that  fame  felf.  Thus  any  part  of  our  bodies  vitally 
united  to  that  which  is  confcious  in  us,  makes  a  part 
of  ourfe/ves  :  but  upon  feparation  from  the  vital  union, 
by  which  that  confcioufnefs  is  communicated,  that 
which  a  moment  fince  was  part  oi  our  fehes,  is  no 
more  fo,  than  a  part  of  another  man's  felf "is  a  part  of 
me,  and  it  is  not  importable,  but  in  a  little  time  may  be 
come  a  real  part  of  another  perfon  ;  and  fo  we  have 
the  fame  numerical  fubftance  become  a  part  of  two  dif 
ferent  perfons,  and  the  fame  perfon  preferved  under  the 
change  of  various  fubftanccs.  Could  we  fuppofe  any 
fpirit  wholly  {tripped  of  ail  its  memory  or  confcioufnefs 
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of  pad  actions,  as  we  find  our  minds  always  arc  of  a 
great  part  of  ours,  and  fometimes  of  them  all,  the  union 
or  feparation  of  fuch  a  fpiritual  fubftance  would  make 
no  variation  of  perfonal  identity,  any  more  than  that  of 
any  particle  of  matter  does.  Any  fubftance  vitally 
united  to  the  prefent  thinking  being,  is  a  part  of  that 
very  fame  felf  which  now  is  :  any  thing  united  to  it  by  a 
confcioufnefs  of  former  actions,  makes  alfo  a  part  of  the 
fame  felf)  which  is  the  fame  both  then  and  now. 

§  26.     P erf  oil)  a  Forenfic  Term. 

PERSON,  as  I  take  it,  is  the  name  of  thisfe/f.  Wherever 
a  man  finds  what  he  calls  himfelfy  there  I  think  another 
may  fay  is  the  fame  pet-fin.  Jt  is  a  forenfic  term  appro 
priating  actions  and  their  merit ;  and  fo  belongs  only  to 
intelligent  agents  capable  of  a  law,  and  happinefs  and 
mifery.  This  perfonality  extends  it  felf  beyond  prefent 
exiftence  to  what  is  paft,  only  by  confcioufnefs,  where 
by  it  becomes  concerned  and  accountable,  owns  and 
imputes  to  it  felf  paft  actions,  juft  upon  the  fame 
ground,  and  for  the  fame  reafon  that  it  does  the 
prefent :  All  which  is  founded  in  a  concern  for  hap 
pinefs,  the  unavoidable  concomitant  of  confcioufnefs  ; 
that  which  is  confciaus  of  pleafure  and  pain,  defiring  that 
that  felf  that  is  confcious  mould  be  happy.  And  there 
fore  whatever  paft  actions  it  cannot  reconcile  or  appro 
priate  to  that  prefenty^fby  confcioufnefs,  it  can  be  n*> 
more  concerned  in,  than  if  they  had  never  been  done  : 
and  to  receive  pleafure  or  pain,  /.  e.  reward  or  punifh- 
ment,  on  the  account  of  any  fuch  action,  is  all  one  as  to 
be  made  happy  or  miferable  in  its  firft  being,  without 
any  demerit  at  all :  For  fuppofing  a  man  punifhed  now 
for  what  he  had  done  in  another  life,  whereof  he  could 
be  made  to  have  no  confcioufnefs  at  all,  what  difference 
is  there  between  that  punifhment,  and  being  created  mi 
ferable  ?  And  therefore  conformable  to  this  the  Apoftle 
tells  us,  that  at  the  great  day,  when  every  one  (hall  re 
ceive  according  to  his  doings ,  the  fee  rets  of  all  hearts  ffj all  bt 
laid  open  ;  the  fentence  ihall  be  juftified  by  the  con 
fcioufnefs  all  perfons  (hall  have,  that  they  thernfelvesy  in 
\vhat  bodies  foever  they  appear,  or  what  fubftances  £o» 
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ever  that  confcioufnefs  adheres  to,  are  the  fame  that  com 
mitted  thofe  a&ions,  and  deferve  that  punifliment  for 
them. 

5  27. 

I  AM  apt  enough  to  think  I  have,  in  treating  of  this  fub- 
jeft,  made  fome  fuppofnions  that  will  look  ftrange  to 
fome  readers,  and  poffibly  they  are  fo  in  themfelves  ;  but 
yet,  I  think,  they  are  fuch  as  are  pardonable  in  this  ig 
norance  we  are  in  of  the  nature  of  that  thinking  thing 
that  is  in  us,  and  which  we  look  on  as  our  fe/ves.    Did 
we  know  what  it  was,  or  how  it  was  tied  to  a  certain 
fyftem  of  fleeting  animal  fpirits  ;  or  whether  it  could  or 
could  not  perform  its  operations  of  thinking  and  memo 
ry  out  of  a  body  organized  as  ours  is  •,  and  whether   it 
has  pleafed  God,  that  no  one  fuch  fpirit  mail  ever  be 
united  to  any  but  one  fuch  body,  upon  the  right  con- 
ftitution  of  whofe  organs  its  memory  mould  depend ; 
we  might  fee  the  abfurdity  of  fome  of  thofe  fuppofrtions 
I  have  made.     But  taking,  as  we  ordinarily  now  do  (in 
the  dark  concerning  thefe  matters),  the  foul  of  a  man, 
for  an  immaterial  fubftance,  independent  from  matter, 
and  indifferent  alike  to  it  all,  there  can  from  the  nature 
of  things  be  no  abfurdity  at  all  to  fuppofe,  that  the  fame 
foul  may,  at  different  times,  be  united  to  different  bo 
dies,  and  with  them  make  up,  for  that  time,  one  man  : 
as  well  as  we  fuppofe  a  part  of  a  meep's  body  yefterday 
fhould  be  a  part  of  a  man's  body  to-morrow,  and  in  that 
union  make  up  a  vital  part  of  Melibtus  himfelf,  as  well 
as  it  did  of  his  ram. 

§  28.  The  Difficulty  from  ill  ufe  of  Names. 
To  conclude,  whatever  fubftance  begins  to  exift,  it  mud, 
during  its  exigence,  necefiarily  be  the  fame }  whatever 
competitions  of  fubftances  begin  to  exift  during  the 
union  of  thofe  fubftances,  the  concrete  muft  be  the 
fame  ;  vvhatfoever  mode  begins  to  exift,  during  its  ex- 
iftence,  it  is  the  fame  :  and  fo  if  the  competition  be  of 
diftin£t  fubftances  and  different  modes,  the  fame  rule 
holds.  Whereby  it  will  appear,  that  the  difficulty  or 
obfcurity  that  has  been  about  this  matter,  rather  rifes 
from  the  names  ill  uied,  than  from  any  obfcurity  in 
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things  themfelves.  For  whatever  makes  the  fpecific 
idea  to  which  the  name  is  applied,  if  that  idea  be  ftea- 
dily  kept  to,  the  diftintVion  of  any  thing  into  the  fame, 
and  divers,  will  eafily  be  conceived,  and  there  can  arife 
no  doubt  about  it. 

§  29.  Continued  Exiftence  makes  Identity. 
FOR  fuppofmg  a  rational  fpirit  be  the  idea  of  a  man,  it  is 
eafy  to  know  what  is  the  fame  mant  viz.  the  fame  Jpirit, 
whether  feparate  or  in  a  body,  will  be  the  fame  man. 
Suppofing  a  rational  fpirit  vitally  united  to  a  body,  of 
a  certain  conformation  of  parts  to  make  a  many  whilft 
that  rational  fpirit,  with  that  vital  conformation  of  parts, 
though  continued  in  a  fleeting  fucceflive  body,  remains, 
it  will  be  the  fame  man.  But  if  to  any  one  the  idea  of  a 
man  be  but  the  vital  union  of  parts  in  a  certain  (hape, 
as  long  as  that  vital  union  and  {hape  remains,  in  a  con 
crete  no  otherwife  the  fame,  but  by  a  continued  fuc- 
ceflion  of  fleeting  particles,  it  will  be  the  fame  man  : 
For  whatever  be  the  compofition,  whereof  the  complex 
idea  is  made,  whenever  exiftence  makes  it  one  particu 
lar  thing  under  any  denomination,  the  fame  exiftence 
continued,  preferves  it  the  fame  individual  under  the 
fame  denomination. 

CHAP.    XXVIII. 

OF  OTHER  RELATION'S. 

§   I .      Proportional. 

BESIDES  the  before-mentioned  occafions  of  time, 
place,  and  caufaiity  of  comparing,   or  referring 
things  one  to  another,  there  are,  as  1  have  faid,  infinite 
others,  fome  whereof  1  (hall  mention. 

Firfly  The  firft  I  (hall  name,  is  fome  one  fimple  idea  ; 
which  being  capable  of  parts  or  degrees,  affords  an  occa- 
fion  of  comparing  the  fubje&s  wherein  it  is  to  one  ano 
ther,  in  refpeft  of  that  fimple  idea,  v.  g.  whiter,  fweeter^ 
bigger^  equal,  more,  &c.  Tbefe  relations  depending  on 
the  equality  and  excefs  of  the  fame  fimple  idea,  in  feve- 
ral  fubjefts,  may  be  called,  if  one  w&,  proportional ;  and 
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that  thefc  are  only  converfant  about  thofe  fimple  ideas 
received  from  fenfation  or  reflection,  is  fo  evident,  that 
nothing  need  be  faid  to  evince  it. 

§  2.     Natural. 

SECONDLY^  Another  occafion  of  comparing  things  to 
gether,  or  confidering  one  thing,  fo  as  to  include  in  that 
confideration  fome  other  thing,  is  the  circumftances  of 
their  origin  or  beginning  ;  which  being  not  afterwards 
to  be  altered,  make  the  relations  depending  thereon  as 
lafting  as  the  fubjecls  to  which  they  belong  •,  v.  g.  fa 
ther  and  fon,  brothers,  coufin-germans,  &:c.  which  have 
their  relations  by  one  community  of  blood,  wherein  they 
partake  in  feveral  degrees  ;  country-men^  i.  e.  thofe  who 
were  born  in  the  fame  country,  or  track  of  ground  ;  and 
thefe  I  call  natural  relations  :  wherein  we  may  obferve 
that  mankind  have  fitted  their  notions  and  words  to  the 
ufe  of  common  life,  and  not  to  the  truth  and  extent  of 
things  :  For  it  is  certain  that  in  reality  the  relation  is 
the  fame  betwixt  the  begetter  and  the  begotten,  in  the 
feveral  races  of  other  animals  as  well  as  men  :  but  yet  it 
is  feldom  faid,  this  bull  is  the  grandfather  of  fuch  a  calf; 
or  that  two  pigeons  are  coufm-germans.  It  is  very  con 
venient,  that  by  diftincl:  names  thefe  relations  fhould  be 
obferved  and  marked  out  in  mankind  ;  there  being  occa 
fion,  both  in  laws,  and  other  communications  one  with 
another,  to  mention  and  take  notice  of  men  under  thefe 
relations  :  from  whence  alfo  arife  the  obligations  of  fe- 
vtral  duties  amongfl  men.  Whereas  in  brutes,  men 
having  very  little  or  no  caufe  to  mind  thefe  relations, 
they  have  not  thought  fit  to  give  them  diftincl:  and  pe 
culiar  names.  This,  by  the  way,  may  give  us  fome 
light  into  the  different  ftate  and  growth  of  languages  ; 
which  being  fuited  only  to  the  convenience  of  commu 
nication,  are  proportioned  to  the  notions  men  have,  and 
the  commerce  of  thoughts  familiar  .amongil  them,  and 
not  to  the  reality  or  extent  of  things,  nor  to  the  various 
refpecls  might  be  found  among  them,  nor  the  Different 
abftract  confiderations  might  be  framed  about  them. 
Where  they  had  no  philofophical  notions,  there  they  had 
no  terms  to  cxprefs  them ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  men  ihouW 
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have  framed  no  names  for  thofe  things  they  found  no 
occafion  to  difcourfe  of  :  From  whence  it  is  eafy  to  ima 
gine  why,  as  in  ftfme  countries,  they  may  not  have  fo 
much  as  the  name  for  a  horfe  ;  and  in  others,  where 
they  are  more  careful  of  the  pedigrees  of  their  horfes 
than  of  their  own,  that  there  they  may  have  not  only 
names  for  particular  horfes,  but  alfo  of  their  feveral  re- 
Luions  of  kindred  one  to  another. 

$  3.    Liftituted. 

THIRDLY,  Sometimes  the  foundation  of  confidering 
things,  with  reference  to  one  another,  is  fome  acl:  where 
by  any  one  comes  by  a  moral  right,  power,  or  obligation 
to  do  fomething.  Thus  a  general  is  one  that  hath  power 
to  command  an  army  ;  and  an  army  under  a  general  is 
a  collection  of  armed  men  obliged  to  obey  one  man.  A 
citizen,  or  a  burgk.er,  is  one  who  has  a  right  to  certain 
privileges  in  this  or  that  place.  All  this  fort  depending 
upon  mens  wills,  or  agreement  in  fociety,  I  call  itifti- 
tuted  or  voluntary  ;  and  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the 
natural,  in  that  they  are  mod,  if  not  all  of  them,  fome 
way  or  other  alterable,  and  feparable  from  the  perfons 
to  whom  they  havt  fometimes  belonged,  though  neither 
of  the  fubftances,  fo  related,  be  deftroyed.  Now,  though 
thefe  are  all  reciprocal,  as  well  as  the  reft,  and  contain 
in  them  a  reference  of  two  things  one  to  the  other  ;  yet, 
becaufe  one  of  the  two  things  often  wants  a  relative 
name,  importing  that  reference,  men  ufually  take  no  no 
tice  of  it,  and  the  relation  is  commonly  overlooked  : 
v.  g.  a  patron  and  client  are  eafily  allowed  to  be  relations, 
but  a  cotiftableQi  dilator,  are  not  fo  readily,  at  fir  ft  hear 
ing,  considered  as  fuch ;  becaufe  there  is  no  peculiar 
name  for  thofe  who  are  under  the  command  of  a  dicta 
tor,  orconftable,  exprefling  a  relation  to  either  of  them  ; 
though  it  be  certain,  that  either  of  them  hath  a  certain 
power  over  fome  others  ;  and  fo  is  fo  far  related  to 
them,  as  well  as  a  patron  is  to  his  client,  or  general  to 
his  army. 

§  4.      Moral. 

FOURTHLY,  There  is  another  fort  of  relation,  which  is 
the  conformity,  or  difagreement,  mens  voluntary  actions 
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have  to  a  rule  to  which  they  are  referred,  and  by  which 
they  are  judged  of ;  which,  I  think,  may  be  called  Mo 
ral  relation,  as  being  that  which  denominates  our  moral 
actions,  and  deferves  well  to  be  examined,  there  being 
no  part  of  knowledge  wherein  we  mould  be  more  care 
ful  to  get  determined  ideas,  and  avoid,  as  much  as  may 
be,  obfcurity  and  confufion.  Human  actions,  when 
with  their  various  ends,  objects,  manners,  and  circum- 
ftances,  they  are  framed  into  diftinft  complex  ideas,  are, 
as  has  been  mown,  fo  many  mixed  modes,  a  great  part 
whereof  have  names  annexed  to  them.  Thus,  fuppofing 
gratitude  to  be  a  readinefs  to  acknowledge  and  return 
kindnefs  received,  polygamy  to  be  the  having  more 
wives  than  one  at  once  j  when  we  frame  thefe  notions 
thus  in  our  minds,  we  have  there  fo  many  determined 
ideas  of  mixed  modes :  But  this  is  not  all  that  concerns 
our  a&ions ;  it  is  not  enough  to  have  determined  ideas 
of  them,  and  to  know  what  names  belong  to  fuch  and 
fuch  combinations  of  ideas ;  we  have  a  farther  and 
greater  concernment,  and  that  is,  to  know  whether  fuch 
actions  fo  made  up  are  morally  good  or  bad. 

§  5 .      Moral  Good  and  Evil. 

GOOD  and  evil,  as  hath  been  mown,  B.  II.  Ch.  20.  §  2. 
and  Ch  21.  §  42.  are  nothing  but  pleafure  or  pain,  or 
that  which  occafions,  or  procures  pleafure  or  pain  to  us. 
Moral  good  and  evil  then  is  only  the  conformity  or  dif- 
agreement  of  our  voluntary  actions  tofome  law,  where 
by  good  or  evil  is  drawn  on  us  by  the  will  and  power 
of  the  law-  maker  ;  which  good  and  evil,  pleafure  or 
pain,  attending  our  obfervance,  or  breach  of  the  law,  by 
the  decree  of  the  law-maker,  is  that  we  call  reward  and 
puniihment. 

§  6.     Moral  Rules. 

OF  thcfe  moral  rules,  or  laws,  to  which  men  generally 
refer,  and  by  which  they  judge  of  the  rectitude  or  pra- 
vity  of  their  actions,  there  feem  to  me  to  be  three  forts ; 
with  their  three  different  enforcements,  or  rewards  and 
punimments  :  For  fmce  it  would  be  utterly  in  vain  to 
fuppofe  a  rule  fet  to  the  free  adions  of  man,  without 
annexing  to  it  fome  enforcement  of  good  and  evil  to  de- 
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termine  his  will,  we  mutt,  wherever  we  fuppofe  a  law, 
fuppofe  alfo  fome  reward  or  puniiliment  annexed  to 
that  law.  It  would  be  in  vain  for  one  intelligent  be 
ing  to  fet  a  rule  to  the  actions  of  another,  if  he  had  it 
not  in  his  power  to  reward  the  compliance  with,  and 
puniih  deviation  from  his  rule,  by  fome  good  and  evil, 
that  is  not  the  natural  product  and  confequence  of  the 
action  ilfelf  *,  for  that  being  a  natural  convenience,  or 
inconvenience,  would  operate  of  itfelf  without  a  law  : 
This,  if  I  miftake  not,  is  the  true  nature  of  all  Iaiv9 
properly  fo  called. 

§^.     Laws. 

THE  laws  that  men  generally  refer  their  actions  to,  to 
judge  of  their  rectitude  or  obliquity,  feem  to  me  to  be 
thefe  three:  I.  The  divine  law;  2.  The  civil  law; 
3.  The  law  of  opinhn  or  reputation ,  if  I  may  fo  call  it. 
By  the  relation  they  bear  to  the  firft  of  thefe,  men  judge 
whether  their  actions  are  fins  or  duties  >  by  the  fecond, 
whether  they  be  criminal  or  innocent  j  and  by  the  third, 
whether  they  be  virtues  or  vices. 

§  8.  Divine  Lnw^  the  Meafure  of  Sin  and  Duty. 
Fixsr,  The  divine  law,  whereby  I  mean  that  law 
which  God  has  fet  to  the  actions  of  men,  whether  pro 
mulgated  to  them  by  the  light  of  nature  or  the  voice 
of  revelation.  That  God  has  given  a  rule  whereby 
men  mould  govern  themfelves,  I  think  there  is  nobody 
fo  brutifh  as  to  deny  :  He  has  a  right  to  do  it ;  we  are 
his  creatures  :  He  has  goodnefs  and  wifdom  to  direct 
our  actions  to  that  which  is  bed  ;  and  he  has  a  power 
to  inforce  it  by  rewards  and  punimments,  of  infinite 
weight  and  duration,  in  another  life  ;  for  nobody  can 
take  us  out  of  his  hands.  This  is  the  only  true  touch- 
{tone  of  moral  re&itwk,  and  by  comparing  them  to  this 
law,  it  is  that  men  judge  of  the  nfoft  considerable  moral 
good  or  evil  of  their  actions ;  that  is,  whether  as  duties 
or  fins  they  are  like  to  procure  them  happinefs  or  mife- 
ry  from  the  hands  of  the  Almighty. 

§  9    Civil  Law,  the  Meafure  of  Crimes  and  Innocence. 
$ECONI\LT,  The  civil  law,  the  rule  fet  by  the  com 
monwealth  to  the  actions  of  thofe  who  belong  to  it,  ij 
Voi,.  JL  D 
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another  rule  to  which  men  refer  their  actions,  to  judge 
whether  they  be  criminal  or  no  ;  this  law  nobody  over 
looks  ;  the  rewards  and  punifliments  that  inforce  it  be 
ing  ready  at  hand,  and  fuitable  to  the  power  that  makes 
it,  which  is  the  force  of  the  commonwealth,  engaged  to 
protedl  the  lives,  liberties,  and  pofleffions  of  thofe  who 
live  according  to  its  laws,  and  has  power  to  take  away 
life,  liberty,  or  goods  from  him  who  difobeys  ;  which  is 
the  punifliment  of  offences  committed  againft  this  law. 
§  10.  Fbilofophical  Law,  tjye  Mcafure  of  Virtue  and 

Vice. 

THIRDLY,  The  law  of  opinion  or  reputation.  Virtue 
and  vice  are  names  pretended  and  fuppofed  every  where 
to  ft  and  for  actions  in  their  own  nature  right  or  wrong  ; 
and  as  far  as  they  really  are  fo  applied,  they  fo  far  are 
coincident  with  the  divine  laiv  above  mentioned  :  But 
yet  whatever  is  pretended,  this  is  viiible,  that  thefe 
names  Virtue  and  Vice,  in  the  particular  inftances  of 
their  application,  through  the  feveral  nations  and  focie- 
ties  of  men  in  the  world,  are  conflantly  attributed  only 
to  fuch  actions,  as  in  each  country  and  fociety  are  in 
reputation  or  difcredit :  Nor  is  it  to  be  thought  ftrange, 
that  men  every  where  fhould  give  the  name  of  Virtue  to 
thofe  adions,  which  amongft  them  are  judged  praife- 
worthy,  and  call  that  Vice,  which  they  account  blame- 
able ;  fmce  otherwife  they  would  condemn  themfelves, 
if  they  fhould  think  any  thing  right,  to  which  they 
allowed  not  commendation,  any  thing  wrong,  which 
they  let  pafs  without  blame.  Thus  the  meafure  of 
•what  is  every  where  called  and  efleemed  Virtue  and 
Vice,  is  this  approbation  of  diilike,  praife,  or  blame, 
which  by  a  fecret  and  tacit  confent  eitablifhes  itfelf  in 
the  feveral  focieties,  tribes,  and  clubs  of  men  in  the 
world  j  whereby  feveral  adions  come  to  find  credit  or 
difgrace  ajiiongft  them,  according  to  the  judgment, 
maxims,  or  falhions  of  that  place;  For  though  men, 
uniting  into  politic  focieties,  have  reGgned  up  to  the 
public  the  difpofmg  of  all  their  force,  fo  that  they  can 
not  employ  it  againft  any  fellow-citizens  any  farther 
than  the  law  of  the  country  directs,  yet  they  retain  ftill 
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the  power  of  thinking  well  or  ill,  approving  or  difap- 
proving  of  the  actions  of  thofe  whom  they  live  amongft, 
and  converfe  with :  And  by  this  approbation  and  dif- 
like,  they  eftablifh  among  themfelves  what  they  will 
call  Virtue  and  Vice* 

§  ii. 

THAT  this  is  the  common  meafurecf  virtue  and  vice,  will 
nppear  to  any  one  who  confiders,  that  though  that  pafles 
for 'vice  in  one  country,  which  is  counted  a  virtue,  or  at 
lead  not  vice  in  another,  yet  every  where  virtue  and 
praife,  vice  and  blame  go  together.  Virtue  is  every 
where  that  which  is  thought  praiic-worthy  ;  and  nothing 
clfe  but  that  which  has  the  allowance  of  public  efteem, 
is  called  Virtue*.  Virtue  and  praife  are  fo  united,  that  they 

*  Our  author ,  in  Us  preface  to  the  fourth  edition,  faking  notice  bate  apt  Men 
have  been  to  miftike  him,  added  tv  sat  here  ftlloivs  :  Of  ihis  the  ingenious 
author  of  the  D'rfcou>fe  concerning  the  Nature  of  Man  has  given  me  a  latft 
inltance,  to  mention  no  other;  For  the  civility  of  hi.?  exprefiions,  and 
the  candour  that  belongs  to  his  order,  forbid  me  to  think,  that  he  would 
have  cloied  his  preface  with  an  infmuation,  as  if  in  ^vhat  I  had  faid, 
Bonk  II,  Chap.  ^$.  concerning  the  third  rule  which  men  refer  their  ac 
tions  to,  I  went  about  to  make  virtue  -vice,  andWc^  virtu?,  unlefshehad 
miftaken  my  meaning,  which  he  could  not  have  done,  if  he  had  but 
given  himfelf  the  trouble  to  confider  what  the  argument  wa<  I  was 
then  upon,  and  what  was  the  chief  defign  of  that  chapter,  plainly 
enough  fet  down  in  the  fourth  fection,  and  thole  following  :  For  I  was 
--there  not  laying  down  moral  ru'es,  but  mowing  the  original  and  nature 
oi"  moral  ideas,  and  enumerating  the  rules  men  make  ufe  of  in  moral  re 
lations,  whether  thofe  rules  were  true  or  faife  ;  and  purfuant  thereun 
to,  I  tell  what  has  every  where  that  denomination,  which  in  the  lan 
guage  of  that  place  anfvvers  to  virtue  and  vice  in  ours,  which  alters  net 
t'-f  natm  e  rf  things,  though  men  do  generally  judge  of,  and  clemnnh'ate 
their  actions  according  to  the  efteem  and  fafhion  of  the  pkce,  or  feet 
they  are  of. 

If  he  had  been  at  the  pains  to  reflect  on  what  I  had  faid,  B,  I.  c.  3. 
§  18.  and  in  this  prefent  chapter,  §  13,  14,  15,  and-  20.  he  would  have 
known  what  I  think  of  the  eternal  and  unalterable  nature  of  right  and 
wrorg,  and  what  I  call  virtue  and  vice  ;  and  if  he  had  obierved,  that  in 
tii.;.1  pl;ice  he  quotes,  I  only  report,  as.  matter  of  fact,  what  others  call 
virtue  and  vice,  he  would  not  have  found  it  liable  to  any  great  excep 
tion  :  For  I  think  1  am  not  much  out  in  faying,  that  one  of  the  rules 
made  life  of  in  the  world  for  a  ground  or  meafure  of  a  moral  relation, 
is  that  elleem  and  reputation  which  feveral  forts  of  actions  find  vari- 
oufly  in  the  feveral  focieties  of  men,  according  to  which  they  are  called 
virtus*  or  vices;  and  whatever  authority  the  learned  Mr.  Loivde  places 
iii  his  Old  E»glijh  Ditftenary,  I  dare  fay  it  no  where  tells  him  ( if  I  ihould 
D  2 
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are  called  often  by   the  fame  name.     Sunt  fua  prxmia 

/audit  fays  Virgil ;  and  fo  Ciceroy  Nihil  babet  naturapra- 

Jtantius,  quam  honcftatem,  quam  laudem^  quam  dignitatem^ 

appeal  to  it)  that  the  fame  a&ion  is  not  in  credit,  called  and  counted 
a  virtue  in  one  place,  which  being  in  difrepute,  pafles  for  and  under 
the  name  of  vice  in  another.  The  taking  notice  that  men  bellow  the 
names  of  virtue  and  vice  according  to  this  rule  of  reputation,  is  all  I 
have  done,  or  can  be  hud  to  my  charge  to  have  done,  towards  making 
vice  virtue,  and  virtue  vice:  But  the  good  man  does  well,  and  as  be 
comes  his  calling,  to  be  watchful  in  fuch  points,  and  to  take  the 
alarm,  even  at  expreffions,  which  {landing  alone  by  themfelves  might 
found  ill,  and  be  fufpecled. 

It  is  to  this  zeal,  allowable  in  his  function,  that  I  forgive  his  citing, 
as  he  does  thefe  wordf  of  mine,  in  §  II.  of  this  chapter :  The  exhorta 
tions  of  infpired  teachers  have  not  feared  to  appeal  to  common  repute  ;  ivbatfoever 
things  are  lovely,  icbaifoever  things  are  of  good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue,  if 
ibertbe  any  fraifr,  &c.  Phil.  iv.  8.  without  taking  notice  of  thofe  imme 
diately  preceding,  \vhichintroduce  them,  run  thus  :  Whereby  in  tie  cor 
rupt i« ft  of  manner i,  tie  true  boundaries,  of  the  laiv  of  nature,  ivbicb  ought  to  be 
the  rule  of  virtue  and  vice,  ivere  pretty  tvett  frefirved  ;  fo  that  even  the  ex-  "" 
bortations  of  umpired  teachers,  &c.  By  -which  words,  and  the  reft  of  that 
fe&ion,  it  is  plain  that  1  brought  that  paflage  of  St.  Paul,  not  to  prove 
that  the  general  meafure  of  what  men  call  virtue  and  vice,  throughout 
the  world,  was  the  reputation  and  faihion  of  each  particular  fociety 
within  itfelf ;  but  to  Ihow,  that  though  it  werfc  fo,  yet,  for  reafons  I 
there  give,  men,  in  that  way  of  denominating  their  adlions,  did  not 
for  the  moft  part  much  vary  from  the  law  of  nature;  which  is  that 
{landing  and  unalterable  rule,  by  which  they  ought  to  judge  of  the 
moral  rectitude  and  pravity  of  their  iiclions,  and  accordingly  denomi 
nate  them  virtues  or  vices  ;  Had  Mr.  Loivde  coniidercd  this,  he  would 
have  found  it  little  to  his  purpofe,  to  have  quoted  that  paflage  in  a 
lenfe  I  ufed  it  not ;  and  would,  I  imagine,  have  /pared  the  explication 
he  fubjoins  to  it,  as  not  very  neceffary  :  But  I  hope  this  fecond  edition 
•will  give  Kim  fr.tisfa&ion  in  the  point,  and  that  this  matter  is  now  ib 
exprefied,  as  to  fliow  him  there  was  no  caufe  of  fcruple. 

Though  I  am  forced  to  differ  from  him  in  thofe  apprehcnfions  he 
has  exprefifd  in  the  latter  end  of  his  preface,  concerning  what  I  had 
laid  about  virtue  and  vies,  yet  v?c  aie  better  agreed  than  he  thinks,  in 
v/hat  he  fays  in  his  third  chapter,  p.  78.  concerning  natural  infcriftion 
and  innate  notions.  I  fhall  not.  deny  him  the'  privilege  he  claims,  p.  52. 
to  flate  tke  qucftion  as  he  plcafes,  especially  when  he  flares  it  fo  as  to 
leave  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  what  I  have  faid  :  For,  according  to 
him,  innate  notions  behig  conditional  things,  depending  upon  the  concurrence  of 
fcveral  other  circumjtances,  in  order  to  the  foul's  exerting  them  ;  all  that  hfi 
iays  for  innate,  imprinted,  Imprejfed  notions  (for  of  innate  ideas  he  fays  no 
thing  at  all)  amounts  at  lafl  only  to  this;  that  there  are  certain  pro- 
pofitions,  which  though  the  foul  from  the  beginning,  or  when  a  man 
is  born,  does  not  know,  yet  by  ajjijlance  from  the  outward fi nfes,  end  the 
help  of  fonts  previous  cultivation,  it  may  afterwards  come  certainly  to 
know  the  truth  of;  which  is  no  i..ore'than  what  I  have  affirmed  in  my 
firfl  bcok :  For  I  fuppofe,  by  the  foul's  exerting  them,  he  means  its  be- 
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qnam  decus ;  which,  he  tells- you,  are  all  names  for  the 
fame  thing,  Tujc.  I.  2.  This  is  the  language  of  the 
heathen  philofophers,  who  well  understood  wherein 
their  notions  of  virtue  and  vice  confifted.  And  though 
perhaps,  by  the  different  temper,  education,  fafhion, 
maxims,  or  interefc  of  different  forts  of  men,  it  fell  out 
that  what  was  thought  praife- worthy  in  one  place,  efcap* 
ed  not  cenfure  in  another ;  and  fo  in  different  focie- 
ties,  virtues  and  vices  were  changed  ;  yet,  as  to  the 
main,  they  for  the  moft  part  kept  the  fame  every  where  : 
For  fince  nothing  can  be  more  natural,  than  to  en 
courage  with  efleem  and  reputation  that  wherein  every 
one  rinds  his  advantage,  and  to  blame  and  difcounte- 
nance  the  contrary  •,  it  is  no  wonder,  that  efteem  and 
difcredit,  virtue  and  vice,  mould  in  a  great  meafure 
every  where  correfpond  with  the  unchangeable  rule  of 
right  or  wrong,  which  the  law  of  God  hath  eftablimed  ; 
there  being  nothing  that  fo  directly  and  vifibly  fecures 
and  advances  the  general  good  of  mankind,  in  this  world, 
as  obedience  to  the  laws  he  has  fet  them  ;  and  nothing 
that  breeds  fuch  rnifchiefs  and  confufion,  as  the  neglecl: 
of  them  :  And  therefore  men,  without  renouncing  all 

ginning  to  know  them,  or  elfe  \\icfoufs  exerting  of  notions  will  be  to  roe 
a  very  unintelligible  exprcflion,  and  I  think  at  beft  is  a  very  unfit  one 
in  this  cafe,  it  mifleading  mens  thoughts  by  an  infinuation,  as  if  thefe 
notions  were  in  the  mind  before  the  foul  exerts  them,  i.  c.  before  they 
are  known  ;  whereas  truly  before  they  are  known,  there  is  nothing  of 
them  in  the  mind  but  a  capacity  to  know  them,  when  the  concurrence 
•fthofe  circtimftances,  which  this  ingenious  author  thinks  necefiary  in  or* 
der  to  tie  foul's  exerting  them,  brings  them  into  our  knowledge. 

P.  J2.  1  find  him  exprefs  it  thus  :  Tbefe  natural  notions  are  not  fo  im- 
printed  upon  the  foul ^  as  tLat  they  naturally  and  tiscejjarily  exert  tbemfcl'ves 
(even  in  children  and  idiots f  ivithout  any  ajfiftance  from  tie  outward ftnfiit  cr 
•without  the  help  offomepie'vious  cultivation.  Here  he  fays  they  extrt  them- 
felves,  as  p.  78.  that  the  foul  exeits  tlctn.  When  he  has  explained  to 
himfelf  or  others,  what  he  means  by  the  fours  exiting  innnts  notions,  or 
their  exerting  tbemfelvest&nd  what  that  previous  ftJtivati-OK,  andtircumjlan- 
ei's,  in  order  to  their  being  exerted,  arc,  he  will,  I  fuppofe,  find  there  is 
fo  little  of  controverfy  between  him  and  me  in  the  point,  bating  that 
he  calls  that  exerting  of  notions,  which  I  in  a  more  vulgar  ftyle  call  know 
ingy  that  I  have  reai'on  to  think  he  broug-ht  in  my  name  upon  this  oc- 
cafion,  only  out  of  the  pleafure  he  has  to  fpeak  civilly  of  me  ;  which  I 
mufl:  gratefully  acknowledge  he  has  don^  every  where  he  mentions 
me,  pot  without  conferring  on  me,  as  foms  others  have  done,  a  tide  I 
e  no  light  to. 
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fcnfe  and  reafon,  and  their  own  intereft,  which  they 
arefo  conftantly  true  to,  could  not  generally  mlftake  in 
placing  their  commendation  and  blame  on  that  fide  that 
really  defected  it  not  :  Nay,  even  thofe  men,  \vhofe 
practice  was  othenviie,  failed  not  to  give  their  appro 
bation  right ;  few  being  depraved  to  that  degree,  as  not 
to  condemn,  at  leail  in  others,  the  faults  they  them- 
felves  were  guilty  of;  whereby,  even  in  the  corruption 
of  manners,  the  true  boundaries  of  the  law  of  nature, 
v/hich  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  virtue  and  vice,  were 
pretty  well  prefer ved  :  So  that  even  the  exhortations  of 
infpired  teachers  have  not  feared  to  appeal  to  common 
repute  :  Whatfocver  is  lovely,  ivhatfoever  is  of  good  report, 
if  there  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any  praifey  '&c.  Phil.  iv.  8. 

§  12.  Its  InforcementS)  Commendation ,  and  Difcredit. 
IF  any  one  {hall  imagine  that  I  have  forgot  my  own  no 
tion  of  a  law,  when  I  make  the'/aw,  whereby  men  judge 
of  virtue  and  vice,  to  be  nothing  elfc  but  the  confent  of 
private  men,  who  have  not  authority  enough  to  make  a 
law  •,  especially  wanting  that  which  is  fo  neceflary  and 
efiential  to  a  law,  a  power  to  inforce  it  ;  I  think  I  may 
fay,  that  he  who  imagines  commendation  and  difgrace 
not  to  be  iirong  motives  on  men,  to  accommodate 
themfelves  to  the  opinions  and  rules  of  thofe  with  whom 
they  converfe,  feems  little  {killed  in  the  nature  or  hifto- 
ry  of  mankind,  the  greateft  part  whereof  he  fhall  find 
to  govern  themfelves  chiefly,  if  not  fokly,  by  this  law  of 
faihion  ;  and  fo  they  do  that  which  keeps  them  in  re 
putation  with  their  company,  little  regarding  the  laws  of 
God,  or  the  magiftrate.  The  penalties  that  attend  the 
breach  of  God's  laws,  fome,  nay  perhaps  moil  men,  fel- 
dom  feriouily  reflect  on  ;  and  amoneft  thofe  that  do, 
many,  whilft  they  break  that  law,  entertain  thoughts  of 
future  reconciliation,  and  making  their  peace  for  fuch 
breaches  :  And  as  to  the  puniihments  due  from  the 
laws  of  the  commonwealth,  they  frequently  flatter 
themfelves  with  the  hopes  of  impunity  j  but  no  man 
efcapes  the  punifhmem  of  their  cenfure  and  diilike,  who 
offends  againft  the  fathion  and  opinion  of  the  company 
he  keepsj  and  would  recommend  himfelf  ioj  nor  is  there 
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one  of  ten  thoufand,  who  is  ftiiF  and  infcnfible  enough 
.to  bear  up  under  the  conftant  diflike  and  condemnation 
pf  his  own  club,  He  mud  be  of  a  ftrange  and  un- 
•ufual  conftitution  who  can  content  himfelf  to  live  in 
conftant  difgrace  and  difrepute  with  his  own  particu 
lar  fociety.  Solitude  many  men  have  fought,  and  been 
reconciled  to  ;  but  nobody,  that  has  the  lead  thought 
or  feafe  of  a  man  about  him,  can  live  in  fociety  un 
der  the  conftant  diilike  and  ill  opinion  of  his  familiars, 
and  thofe  he  converfes  with  :  This  is  a  burden  too  hea 
vy  for  hurrun  fufferance  :  And  he  muft  be  made  up  of 
jrreconcileable  contradictions,  who  can  take  pleafure  in 
company,  and  yet  be  mfenfible  of  contempt  and  difgrace 
from  his  companions. 

$13.  Thife  three  Laws  tit:  Rules  of  Moral  Good  and  Evil. 
THESE  three  then,  Firjl>  the  law  of  God ;  Secondly^ 
The  law  of  politic  focieties  ;  Thirdly,  the  law  of  fafhion 
or  private  cenfure,  are  thofe  to  which  men  variouily 
compare  their  acYions  :  And  it  is  by  their  conformity 
to  one  of  thefe  laws,  that  they  take  their  meafures, 
when  they  would  judge  of  their  moral  rectitude,  and 
denominate  their  aclions  good  or  bad. 

§  14.  Morality  is  the  Relation  of  Aftions  to  thefe  Rules. 
WHETHER  the  rule,  to  which,  as  to  a  touchftone,  we 
bring  our  voluntary  aclions  to  examine  them  by,  and 
try  their  goodnefs,  and  accordingly  to  name  them, 
which  is,  as  it  were,  the  mark  of  the  value  we  fet  upon 
them  j  whether,  I  fay,  we  take  that  rule  from  the  fafhion 
of  the  country,  or  the  will  of  a  law-maker,  the  mind  is 
eafily  able  to  obferve  the  relation  any  action  hath  to  it, 
and  to  judge  whether  the  a£lion  agrees  or  difagrees  with 
the  rule  ;  and  fo  hath  a  notion  of  moral  goodnefs  or  evily 
which  is  either  conformity  or  not  conformity  of  any  ac 
tion  to  that  rule  ;  and  therefore  is  often  called  moral 
rectitude.  This  rule  being  nothing  but  a  collection  of 
feveral  fimple  ideas  j  the  conformity  thereto  is  but  fo  or 
dering  the  action,  that  the  fimple  ideas  belonging  to  it 
may  correfpond  to  thofe  which  the  law  requires  :  And 
thus  we  fee  how  moral  beings  and  notions  are  founded 
on,  and  terminated  in  thefe  fimple  ideas  we  have  receiv- 
D4 
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ed  from  fenfation  or  reflexion.  For  example,  let  us 
confider  the  complex  idea  we  fignify  by  the  word  mur 
der  j  and  when  we  have  taken  it  afunder,  and  examin 
ed  all  the  particulars,  we  {hall  find  them  to  amount  to  a 
collection  of  fimple  ideas  derived  from  reflection  or  fen- 
iation,  viz.  Firjl^  From  reflexion  on  the  operations  of 
our  minds,  we  have  the  ideas  of  willing,  confidering, 
purpofmg  before-hand,  malice,  or  wifhing  ill  to  ano>- 
ther  ;  and  alfo  of  life,  or  perception,  and  felf-motion. 
Secondly,  From  fenfation  we  have  the  collection  of  thofe 
fimple  lenfible  ideas  which  are  to  be  found  in  a  man, 
and  of  forr.e  action,  whereby  we  put  an  end  to  per 
ception  and  motion  in  the  man  ;  all  which  fimple  ideas 
are  comprehended  in  the  word  murder.  This  collec 
tion  of  fimple  ideas  being  found  by  me  to  agree  or  dif- 
agree  with  the  efteem  of  the  country  I  have  been  bred 
in,  and  to  be  held  by  moft  men  there  worthy  praife  or 
blame,  I  call  the  action  virtuous  or  vicious  :  If  I  have 
the  will  of  a  fupreme  invifible  law-maker  for  my  rule  ; 
then,  as  I  fuppofed  the  action  commanded  or  forbidden 
by  God,  I  call  it  good  or  evil,  fin  or  duty :  And  if  I 
compare  it  to  the  civil  law,  the  rule  made  by  the  legi- 
flaiive  power  of  the  country,  I  call  it  lawful  or  unlawful, 
a  crime  or  no  crime.  So  that  wrhencefocver  we  take  the 
rule  of  moral  actions,  or  by  what  ftandard  foever  we 
frzme  in  our  minds  the  ideas  of  virtues  or  vices,  they  con- 
fin;  only,  and  are  made  up  of  collections  of  fimple  ideas, 
which  we  originally  received  from  fenfe  or  reflection  •,  and 
their  rectitude  or  obliquity  confifts  in  the  agreement  or 
difagreement  with  thofe  patterns  piefcribed  by  fome  law. 

§  15. 

To  conceive  rightly  of  moral  aflions>  we  muft  take  no 
tice  of  them  under  this  twofold  confideration.  Firft>  as 
they  are  in  themfelves  each  made  up  of  fuch  a  collec 
tion  of  fimple  ideas.  Thus  drtinkennefi)  or  lyifig • ,  figni- 
fy  fuch  or  fuch  a  collection  of  fimple  ideas •,  which  1  call 
mixed  modes ;  and  in  this  fenfe  they  are  as  much 
pcfttive  abfolule  ideasy  as  the  drinking  of  a  horfe,  or 
fpeaking  of  a  parrot.  Secondly^  our  actions  are  confi- 
dered  as  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  \  and  in  this  refpedt 
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they  are  relative,  it  being  their  conformity  to,  or  difa- 
greement  with  fome  rule  that  makes  them  to  be  regular 
or  irregular,  good  or  bad  5  and  fo,  as  far  as  they  are 
compared  with  a  rule,  and  thereupon  denominated, 
they  come  under  relation.  Thus  the  challenging  and 
fighting  witn  a  man,  as  it  is  a  certain  pofitive  mode,  or 
particular  fort  of  action,  by  particular  ideas >  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  all  others,  is  called  duelling;  which  when  con* 
fidered,  in  relation  to  the  law  of  God,  will  deferve  the 
name  fin  ;  to  the  law  of  fafhion,  in  fome  countries,  va 
lour  and  virtue  j  and  to  the  municipal  laws  of  fome 
governments,,  a  capital  crime.  In  this  cafe,  when  the 
poiiiive  mode  has  one  name,  and  another  name  as  it 
ilands  in  relation  to  the  law,  the  diftinctioii  may  as 
eafily  be  obferved,  as  it  is  in  fubftances,  where  one 
name,  v.  g.  man,  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  thing  ;  another* 
v.  g.  father^  to  fignify  the  relation. 

§  1 6.  The  Denominations  of  AElions  often  mi/lead  us. 
BUT  becaufe  very  frequently  the  pofitive  idea  of  the  ac 
tion,  and  its  moral  relation,  are  comprehended  together 
under  one  name,  and  the  fame  word  made  ufe  of  to  ex- 
prefs  both  the  mode  or  action,  and  its  moral  rectitude  or 
obliquity  ;  therefore  the  relation  itfelf  is  lefs  taken  notice 
of,  and  there  is  often  no  diftinclion  made  between  the  pofi 
tive  idea  of  the  action,  and  the  reference  it  has  to  a  rule* 
By  which  confufion  of  thefe  two  diftinct  considerations, 
under  one  term,  thofe  who  yield  too  eafily  to  the  impref- 
iions  of  founds,  and  are  forward  to  take  names  for  things> 
are  often  mifled  in  their  judgment  of  actions.  Thus,  the 
taking  from  another  what  is  his,  without  his  knowledge 
or  allowance,  is  properly  called  Jlealing ;  but  that  name 
being  commonly  understood  to  fignify  alfo  the  moral 
pravity  of  the  action,  and  to  denote  its  contrariety  to  the 
law,  men  are  apt  to  condemn  whatever  they  hear  called 
dealing,  as  an  ill  action,  difagreeing  with  the  rule  of 
light.  And  yet  the  private  taking  away  his  fword  from 
a  madman,  to  prevent  his  doing  mifchief,  though  it 
be  properly  denominated  Jlealing^  as  the  name  of  fucli 
a  mixed  mode,  yet  when  compared  to  the  law  of  God^ 
and  confidered  in  its  relation  to  that  fupreme  rule,  it  & 
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no  fin  or  tranfgreffion,  though  the  name  Jleailng  ordi 
narily  carries  fuch  an  intimation  with  it. 

§  17.  Relations  innumerable. 

AND  thus  much  for  the  relation  of  human  actions  to  a 
law,  which  therefore  I  call  moral  relations. 

It  would  make  a  volume  to  go  over  all  forts  of  rela 
tions  ;  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  expected,  that  I  fhould 
here  mention  them  all.  It  fufnces  to  our  prefenc  pur- 
pofe,  to  (how  by  thefe,  what  the  ideas  are  we  have  of 
this  comprehensive  confideration,  called  relation;  "Which 
is  fo  varioufy  and  the  occafions  of  it  fo  many,  (as.  many 
as  there  can  be  of  comparing  things  one  to  another)  that 
it  is  not  very  eafy  to  reduce  it  to  rules,  or  under  jufb 
heads  :  Thofe  I  have  mentioned,  I  think,  are  fome  of 
the  moft  confiderable,  and  fuch  as  may  ferve  to  let  us 
fee  from  whence  we  get  our  ideas  of  relations,  and 
wherein  they  are  founded.  But  before  I  quit  this  ar 
gument,  from  what  has  been  faid,  give  me  leave  to  ob- 
ierve  : 

§  18.  All  Relations  terminate  In  fimple  Ideas. 
FIRST,  that  it  is  evident,  that  all  relation  terminates  in, 
and  is  ultimately  founded  on  thofe^/w/^  ideas  we  have 
got  from  finfatkn  or  reflection  ;  fo  that'  all  we  have  in  our 
thoughts  ourfelves,  (if  we  think  cf  any  thing,  or  have 
any  meaning)  or  would  fignify  to  others,  when  we  ufe 
words  Handing  for  relations,  is  nothing  but  fome  fimple 
ideas i  or  collections  of  fimple  ideas,  compared  one  with 
another  :  This  is  fo  manifeft  in  that  fort  called  propor 
tional,  that  nothing  can  be  more  ;  for  when  a  man  fays, 
honey  is  fweeter  than  wax,  it  is  plain  that  his  thoughts 
in  this  relation  terminate  in  this  fimple  idea,  fweetnefs  ; 
which  is  equally  true  of  all  the  reft,  though  where  they 
are  compounded  or  decompounded,  the  fimple  ideas 
they  are  made  up  of,  are,  perhaps,  feldom  taken  notice 
cf  ;  v  g.  when  the  word  father  is  mentioned  •,  ftrjl, 
there  is^meant  that  particular  fpecies,  or  collective  idea, 
lignified  by  the  word  man  ;  Jecondly,  thofe  fimple  Uens 
fignified  by  the  word  generation  ;  and  thirdly,  the  ef 
fects  of  it,  and  all  the  fimple  ideas  fignified  by  the  worct 
child.  So  the  word  friend  being  taken  for  a  man  who 
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loves,  and  is  ready  to  do  good  to  another,  has  all  thefe 
following  ideas  to  the  making  of  it  up  ;  fiffi  All  the 
fimple  ideas  comprehended  in  the  word  man,  or  intelli 
gent  being  ;  ficotttfly,  The  idea  of  love  ;  thirdly  >  The 
idea  of  readinefs  or  difpofition  ;  fourthly,  The  idea  of 
adlion,  which  is  any  kind  of  thought  or  motion  ;  Jffth* 
/:',  The  idea  of  good,  which  fignifies  any  thing  that  may 
advance  his  happinefs,  and  terminates  at  lad,  if  examin 
ed,  in  particular  fimple  ideas  ;  of  which  the  word  gooi 
in  general  fignifies  any  one,  but  if  removed  from  all 
fimple  ideas  quite,  it  fignifies  nothing  at  all.  And  thus 
r.ifo  all  moral  vrords  terminate  at  laft,  though  perhaps 
more  remotely,  in  a  collection  of  fimple  ideas  /  the  im 
mediate  fignification  of  relative  words,  being  very  often 
other  fuppofed  known  relations,  which,  if  traced  one 
to  another,  dill  end  in  fimple  ideas. 

$19.  We  kave  ordinarily  as  clear  (or  dearer)  a  Notion 

cf  the  Rclaticn  as  of  its  Foundation. 

SzcONDLT,  That  in  relations,  we  have  for  the  mod 
part,  if  cot  always,  as  clear  a  notion  of  the  relation ,  as  ive 
have  of  tlofe fimple  ideas  ivberein  it  is  founded  /  agreement 
or  difagreement,  wheveon  relation  depends,  being  things 
whereof  we  have  commonly  as  clear  ideas  9  as  of  any 
other  whatfoever  ;  it  being  but  the  diftinguifhing  fimple 
ideas  t  or  their  degrees  one  from  another,  without  which 
we  could  have  no  diftintt  knowledge  at  all :  For  if  I 
have  a  clear  idea  of  fweetnefs,  light  or  extenfion,  I  have 
too,  of  equal,  or  more  or'ltfs  of  each  of  thefe  :  If  I 
know  what  it  is  for  one  man  to  be  born  of  a  woman, 
',  'z.  Semprenia,  1  know  what  it  is  for  another  man  to  be 
born  of  the  fame  woman,  Stinprcnia  •  and  fo  have  as 
clear  a  notion  of  brothers  as  of  births,  and  perhaps 
clearer :  For  if  I  believed  that  Seinpronia  dug  Titus  out 
of  the  parfley-bed  (as  they  ufe  to  tell  children)  and  there 
by  became  his  mother  ;  and  that  afterwards,  in  the  fame 
manner,  fhe  dug;  Cains  out  of  the  parflcy-bed,  I  had  as 
clear  a  notion  of  the  relation  of  brothers  between  them, 
as  if  I  had  all  the  flail  of  a  midwife  :  the  notion  that  the 
fame  woman  contributed,  as  mother,  equally  to  their 
births  (though  I  were  ignorant  or  miifcaken  in  the  man- 
D6 
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ner  of  it)  being  that  on  which  I  grounded  the  relation, 
and  that  they  agreed  in  that  circumftance  of  birth,  let 
it  fee  what  it  will.  The  comparing  them  then  in  their 
defcent  from  the  fame  perfon,  without  knowing  the 
particular  circumftances  of  that  defcent,  is  enough  to 
found  my  notion  of  their  having  or  not  having  the  re 
lation  of  brothers :  But  though  the  ideas  of  particular 
relations  are  capable  of  being  as  clear  and  diftincl:  in  the 
minds  of  thofe  who  will  duly  confider  them,  as  thofe  of 
mixed  modes,  and  more  determinate  than  thofe  of  fub- 
ftances,  yet  the  names  belonging  to  relation  are  often  ( of 
as  doubtful  and  uncertain  fignification,  as  thofe  of  fub- 
flances  or  mixed  modes,  ancj  much  more  than  thofe  of 
fimple  ideas ;  becaufe  relative  words  being  the  marks  of 
this  comparifon  which  is  made  only  by  mens.thoughts, 
and  is  an  idea  only  in  mens  minds,  men  frequently  ap 
ply  them  to  different  comparifons  of  things,  according 
to  their  own  imaginations,  which  do  not  always  cor- 
refpond  with  thofe  of  others  ufmg  the  fame  names, 
f  2O.  Tie  Nation  of  the  Relation  is  the  fame ,  whether 

the  Rule  any  Acii&n  is  compared  to  be  true  or  falfe. 
THIRDLY  That  in  thefe  I  call  moral  relations •,  I  have 
a  true  notion  of  relation,  by  comparing  the  adtion  with 
the  rule,  whether  the  rule  be  true  or  falfe  :  For  if  I  mea- 
fure  any  thing  by  a  yard,  I  know  whether  the  thing 
I  meafure  be  longer  or  fhorter  than  th-at  fuppofed  yard, 
though  perhaps  the  yard  I  meafure  by  be  not  exactly 
the  ftandard  ;  which  indeed  is  another  inquiry  :  For 
though  the  rule  be  erroneous,  and  I  miftaken  in  it,  yet 
the  agreement  or  difagreement  obfervable  in  that  which 
I  compare  with  it,  makes  me  perceive  the  relation  ; 
though  meafuring  by  a  wrong  rule,  I  (hall  thereby 
be  brought  to  judge  amifs  of  its  moral  rectitude,  becaufe 
I  have  tried  it  by  that  which  is  not  the  true  rule ;  but 
I  am  not  miftaken  in  the  relation  which  that  action 
bears  to  that  rule  I  compare  it  to,  which  is  agreement 
Qr  difagreement. 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

OF   CLEAR    AND    OBSCURE,    DISTINCT   AND    CONFUSED 
IDEAS. 

§   I .  Ideas  fame  clear  and  diftincJ,  others  obfcure  and 
confufed. 

HAVING  fhown  the  original  of  our  ideas,  and 
taken  a  view  of  their  feveral  forts,  confidered 
the  difference  between  the  fimple  and  the  complex,  and 
obfervecl  how  the  complex  ones  are  divided  into  thofe 
of  modes,  fubftances,  and  relations  ;  all  which,  I  think, 
is  neceflary  to  be  done  by  any  one  who  would  acquaint 
himfelf  thoroughly  with  the  progrefs  of  the  mind  in  its 
apprehenfion  and  knowledge  of  things  •,  it  will  perhaps 
be  thought  I  have  dwelt  long  enough  upon  the  exami 
nation  of  ideas.  I  mud,  neverthelefs,  crave  leave  to  of 
fer  fome  few  other  confiderations  concerning  them. 
The  firft  is,  that  fome  are  clear  and  others  obfcure ;  fome 
diftinff  and  others  confufed. 

§  2.  Clear  and  obfeure,  explained  by  Sight. 
THE  perception  of  the  mind  being  mod  aptly  explained 
by  words  relating  to  the  fight,  we  mall  beft  underftand 
what  is  meant  by  clear  and  obfcure  in  our  ideas  ^  by  re 
flecting  on  what  we  call  clear  and  obfcure  in  the  objects 
of  fight.  Light  being  that  which  difcovers  to  us  vifible 
objects,  we  give  the  name  of  obfcure  to  that  which 
is  not  placed  in  a  light  fufficient  to  difcover  minutely  to 
us  the  figure  and  colours  which  are  obfervable  in  it,  and 
which,  in  a  better  light,  would  be  difcernible  :  In  like 
manner,  ourjtmp/e  ideas  are  clear  t  when  they  are  fuch  aS 
the  objects  themfelves,  from  whence  they  were  taken, 
did  or  might,  in  a  well-ordered  fenfation  or  perception, 
prefent  them.  Whilft  the  memory  retains  them  thus, 
and  can  produce  them  to  the  mind,  whenever  it  has  oc- 
cafion  to  conilder  them,  they  are  clear  ideas  ;  fo  far  as 
they  either  want  any  thing  of  that  original  exa&nefs,  o* 
have  loft  any  of  their  firft  frefhnefs,  and  are,  as  it  were, 
faded  or  tarniftied  by  time,  fo  far  are  they  obfcure* 
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Comfiltx  idsas,  as  tkey  are  .made  up  of  fimple  ones,  fo 
they  are  cl'ar,  when  the  ideas  that  go  to  their  competi 
tion  are  clear -,  and  the  number  and  order  of  thofe  fi  tri 
ple  ideas,  that  arc  the  ingredients  of  any  complex  one, 
is  determinate  and  certain. 

§  3.      Cuitfes  of  Qlfeurity. 

THE  caufes  of  dfcurity  in  fimple  ideas,  feem  to  be  either 
dull  organs,  or"  very  flight  and  tranfient  imprcffions 
made  by  the  objects,  or  elfe  a  weaknefs  in  the  memo 
ry  not  able  to  retain  them  as  received  :  For  to  return 
r.gain  to  vifible  obj^cls,  to  help  us  to  apprehend  this 
rnatter  •,  if  the  organs  or  faculties  of  perception,  like 
wax  over-hardened  with  cold,  will  not  rtceive  the  irn- 
rreiiion  of  the  leal,  from  the  ufual  impulie  wont  to  im 
print  it ;  or,  like  wax  of  a  temper  tco  (oft,  "will  not  hold 
it  well  when  well  imprinted  ;  or  elfe  fuppoting  the  wax 
of  a  temper  fit,  but  the  fealnot  applied  with  a  fuflicient 
force  to  make  a  cleur  impreflion  ;  in  any  of  thefc  cafes, 
the  print  left  by  the  feal  will  be  obfcure :  This,  I  fup- 
pofe,  needs  no  application  to  make  it  plainer. 
§  4.  DiftincJ  and  Confufcd,  ivJ:at. 

As  a  clear  idea  is  that  whereof  the  mirrd  has  fuch  a  full 
and  evident  perception,  as  it  does  receive  from  an  out 
ward  object  operating  duly  on  a  well-difpofed  organ,  fo 
a  d'lftinft  idea  is  that  wherein  the  mind  perceives  a  dif 
ference  from  all  other  ;  and  a  confuted  idea  is  fuch  an 
one,  as  is  not  fufficiently  diitingulihable  from  another, 
from  which  it  ought  to  be  different. 
§  5.  Objection. 

IF  no  idea  be  confufed  but  fuch  as  is  not  fufliciently  dif- 
tingiiifhable  from  another,  from  which  it  ihould  be  dif 
ferent,  it  will  be  hard,  may  any  one  fay,  to  find  any 
where  a  confufed  idea ;  for  let  any  idea  be  as  it  will,  it 
can  be  no  other  but  fuch  as  the  mind  perceives  it  to 
be,  and  that  very  perception  fufficiently  diftinguiflies 
it  from  all  other  ideas,  which  cannot  be  other,  /'.  e.  dif 
ferent,  without  being  perceived  to  be  fo.  No  idea  there 
fore  can  be  undillinguifhable  from  another,  from  which 
it  ought  to  be  different,  unlefs  you  would  have  it  different 
from  itfelf  5  for  from  all  other  it  is  evidently  different.. 
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§  6.  Cofifujion  cf  Ideas,  is  in  reference  to  their  Names- 
To  remove  this  difficulty,  and  to  help  us  to  conceive  a- 
right  what  it  is  that  makes  the  cvnfufidn  ideas  are  at  any 
time  chargeable  with,  we  mud  conlider  that  things  rank 
ed  under  diftinct  names,  are  fuppofed  different  enough  to 
be  diftinguifhed,  that  fo  each  fort  by  its  peculiar  name 
may  be  marked  and  difcourfed  of  apart  upon  any  occa- 
fion  ;  and  there  is  nothing  more  evident,  than  that  the 
greated  part  of  different  names  are  fuppofed  to  {land  for 
different  thing?.  Now,  every  idea  a  man  has,  being  vifi- 
bly  what  it  is,  and  diftin£t  from  all  other  ideas  but  it- 
feif,  that  which  makes  it  cwfufed  is,  when  it  is  fuch, 
that  it  may  as  well  be  called  by  another  name,  as  that 
which  it  is  expreffed  by  :  the  difference  which  keeps  the 
things  (to  be  ranked  under  thofe  two  different  names) 
c'iftincl:,  and  makes  fome  of  them  belong  rather  to  the 
one,  and  fome  of  them  to  the  other  of  thofe  names,  be 
ing  left  out ;  and  fo  the  diftin£tion,  which  was  intend 
ed  to  be  kept  up  by  thofe  different  names,  is  quite  loft. 

§  7.      D Defaults  which  make  Confttfton. 
THE  defaults  which  ufually  occajion  thiswrtfit/Jeri}  I  think, 
are  chiefly  thefe  following  : 

Fitfl,  complex  Ideas  mack  up  of  too  few  fimple  ones. 
FlRST,  When  any  complex  idea  (for  it  is  complex  ideas 
that  are  moil  liable  to  confufion)  is  made  up  of  too  fniall 
a  number  ofjimple  ideas ,  and  fuch  only  as  are  coirs mon  to 
other  things,  whereby  the  differences  that  make  it  deferve 
a  different  name,  are  left  out.  Thus  he  that  has  an  idea 
made  up  of  barely  the  fimple  ones  of  a  bead  with  fpots, 
has  but  a  confufed  idea  of  a  leopard  ;  it  not  being  there 
by  fufrkiently  diftinguifhed  from  a  lynx,  and  feveral  o- 
cthcr  forts  of  beads  that  are  fpotted  :  So  that  fuch  an 
idea,  though  it  hath  the  peculiar  name  leopard,  is  not 
diftinguimable  from  thofe  defigned  by  the  names  lynx 
or  panther,  and  may  as  well  come  undtr  the  name  lynx 
as  leopard.  How  much  the  cudom  of  defining  of  words 
by  general  terms,  contributes  to  make  the  ideas  we 
would  exprefs  by  them  confufed  and  undetermined,  I 
leave  others  to  confider  :  This  is  evident,  that  confufed 
ideas,  are  fuch  as  render  the  ufe  cf  wor ,1s  uncertain,  and 
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take  away  the  benefit  of  diftincl:  names;  when  the 
ideas  >  for  which  we  ufe  different  terms,  have  not  a  dif 
ference  anfwerahle  to  their  diftincl:  names,  and  fo  can 
not  be  diftinguifhed  by  them,  there  it  is  that  they  are 
truly  confufed, 

J  8.     Secondly  or  itsftmple  ones  jumbled  diforderly  to 
gether. 

SECONDLY,  Another  default  which  makes  our  ideas  con 
fufed,  is,  when  though  the  particulars  that  make  up 
any  idea  are  in  number  enough,  yet  they  are  fojum&bd 
together,  that  it  is  noteafily  difcernible,  whether  it  more 
belongs  to  the  name  that  is  given  it,  than  to  any  other. 
There  is  nothing  properer  to  make  us  conceive  this  con* 
fufion,  than  a  fort  of  pidures  ufually  fhown  as  furprifing 
pieces  of  art,  wherein  the  colours,  as  they  are  laid  by 
the  pencil  on  the  table  itfelf,  mark  out  very  odd  and  un- 
ufual  figures,  and  have  no  difcernible  order  in  their  po- 
fition.  This  draught,  thus  made  up  of  parts  wherein  no 
fymmetry  nor  order  appears,  is  in  itfelf  no  more  a  con 
fufed  thing,  than  the  picture  of  a  cloudy  fky,  where 
in  though  there  be  as  little  order  of  colours  or  figures 
to  be  found,  yet  nobody  thinks  it  a  confufed  picture. 
What  is  it  then  that  makes  it  be  thought  confufed,  fmce 
the  want  of  fymmetry  does  not  ?  as  it  is  plain  it  does 
not  •,  for  another  draught  made,  barely  in  imitation  of 
this  could  not  be  called  confufed.  I  anfwer,  That 
which  makes  it  be  thought  confufed,  is,  the  applying  it 
to  fome  name,  to  which  it  does  no  more  difcernibly  be 
long,  than  to  fome  other  :  v.  g.  When  it  is  faid  to  be: 
the  picture  of  a  man,  or  Ctfar,  then  any  one  with  rea- 
fon  counts  it  confufed  ;  becaufe  it  is  not  difcernible,  in 
that  ilate,  to  belong  more  to  the  name  man,  or  G<efar9 
than  to  the  name  baboon,  or  Pompey,  which  are  fup- 
pofed  to  (land  for  different  ideas  from  thofe  fignified  by 
man  or  C#far :  But  when  a  cylindrical  mirror  placed 
right,  hath  reduced  thofe  irregular  lines  on  the  table 
into  their  due  order  and  proportion,  then  the  confufion 
ceafes,  and  the  eye  prefently  fee^  that  it  is  a  man,  or 
Cafar,  i.  e.  that  it  belongs  to  thofe  names,  and  that  it  is 
fufficiemly  diftinguifhebkfroma  baboon,  or Pompey,  i.  e> 
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from  the  ideas  fignified  by  thoie  names.  Juft  thus  it  is 
with  our  idea*)  which  are  as  it  were  the  pictures  01 
things.  No  one  of  thefe  mental  draughts,  however  the 
parts  are  put  together,  can  be  called  confufed  (for  they 
are  plainly  difcernible  as  they  are)  till  it  be  ranked  un 
der  fome  ordinary  name,  to  which  it  cannot  be  difcern- 
ed  to  belong,  any  more  than  it  does  to  fome  other  name 
of  an  allowed  different  fignification. 

§  9.  Thirdly,  cr  are  mutable  and  undetermined. 
THIRDLY^  A  third  defect  that  frequently  gives  the  name 
of  confufed  to  our  ideas  ^  is,  when  any  one  of  them  is  un 
certain  and  undetermined.  Thus  we  may  obferve  men, 
who  not  forbearing  to  ufe  the  ordinary  words  of  their 
language,  till  they  have  learned  their  precife  fignifica- 
tion,  change  the  idea  they  make  this  or  that  term  (land 
for,  aimoit  as  often  as  they  ufe  it  :  He  that  does  this 
out  of  uncertainty  of  what  he  fhould  leave  out,  or  put 
into  his  idea  of  church  or  idolatry^  every  time  he  thinks 
of  either,  and  holds  not  fteady  to  any  one  precife  com 
bination  of  ideas  that  makes  it  up,  is  faid  to  have  a  con 
fufed  idea  of  idolatry  or  the  church;  though  this  be  {till 
for  the  fame  reafon  that  the  former,  viz.  becaufe  a  mu 
table  idea  (if  we  will  allow  it  to  be  one  idea)  cannot  be 
long  to  one  name  rather  than  another,  and  fo  lofes  the 
distinction  that  diftinct  names  are  defigned  for. 

§   10.   Confufion  without  reference  to  Names,  hardly  con 
ceivable. 

BY  what  has  been  faid,  we  may  obferve  how  much 
names,  as  fuppofed  fteady  figns  of  things,  and  by  their 
difference  to  itand  for  and  keep  things  diftintt  that  in 
themfelves  are  different,  are  the  ofcafion  of  denominating 
ideas  diftinSt  or  confufed^  by  a  fecret  and  unobferved  re 
ference  the  mind  makes  of  its  ideas  to  fuch  names. 
This  perhaps  will  be  fuller  understood,  after  what  I  fay 
ef  words,  in  the  third  book,  has  been  read  and  confider- 
ed :  But  without  taking  notice  of  fuch  a  reference  of 
ideas,  to  diltin6t  names  as  the  figns  of  diitin£t  things,  it 
will  be  hard  to  fay  what  a  confufed  idea  is  ;  and  there 
fore  when  a  mandefigns,  by  any  name,  a  fort  of  things, 
or  any  one  particular  thing,  diftincl:  from  all  others,  the 
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complex  idea  he  annexes  to  that  name,  is  the  more  dif- 
tiiicl:,  the  more  particular  the  ideas  are,  and  the  greater 
and  more  determinate  the  number  and  order  of  them  is, 
whereof  it  is  made  up  ;  for  the  more  it  has  of  thefe,  the 
more  has  it  dill  of  the  perceivable  differences,  whereby 
it  is  kept  feparate  and  diftincl  from  all  ideas  belonging 
to  other  names,  even  thofe  that  approach  neareft  to  it, 
and  thereby  all  confufion  with  them  is  avoided. 

§11.  Confufion  concerns  always  two  Ideas. 
CONFUSION,  making  it  a  difficulty  to  feparate  two  things 
that  fhould  be  feparated,  concerns  always  two  ideas  ;  and 
thofe  moil,  which  mod  approach  one  another  :  When 
ever  therefore,  we  fufpedt  any  idea  to  be  confufed,  we 
mult  examine  what  other  it  is  in  danger  to  be  confound 
ed  with,  or  which  it  cannot  eafily  be  feparated  from  ; 
and  that  will  always  be  found  an  jVfoi  belonging  to  ano 
ther  name,  and  fo  mould  be  a  different  thing ;  from 
which  yet  it  is  not  fufficiently  diftinft,  being  either  the 
fame  with  it,  or  making  a  part  of  it,  or  at  lead  as  pro 
perly  called  by  that  name,  as  the  other  it  is  ranked  un 
der  ;  and  fo  keeps  not  that  difference  from  that  other 
idea  which  the  different  names  import. 

§   12.      Caufes  cf  Ccnfiifion. 

THIS,  I  think,  is  the  cwfufion  proper  to  ideas,  which 
itill  carries  with  it  a  fecret  reference  to  names  :  At 
lead  if  there  be  any  other  confufion  of  ideas,  this  is 
that  which  mod  cf  all.  diforders  mans  thoughts  and 
<!ifcourfes,  ideas  as  ranked  under  names,  being  thofe 
that  for  the  mod  part  men  reafon  of  within  themfelves, 
end  always  thofe  which  they  commune  about  with  o- 
thers  ;  and  therefore  where  there  are  fuppofed  "two  dif 
ferent  ideas  marked  by  two  different  names,  which  are 
not  as  ciiftinguiihcibie  as  the  founds  that  (land  for  them, 
there  never  fails  to  be  confufion  :  And  where  any  ideas 
are  di(lin£l,  as  the  ideas  of  thofe  two  founds  they  are 
marked  by,  there  can  be  between  them  no  confufwn. 
The  way  to  prevent  />,  is  to  collect  and  unite  into  our 
complex  idea,  as  precifely  as  is  poffible,  all  thofe  ingre 
dients  whereby  it  is  differenced  from  others  -,  and  to- 
them  fo  united  in  a  determinate  number  and  order,  an- 
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ply  fteadily  the  fame  name  •,  but  this  neither  accommo 
dating  mens  eafe  or  vanity,  or  ferving  any  defign  but 
that  of  naked  truth,  which  is  not  always  the  thing  aim 
ed  at,  fuch  exaclnefs  is  rather  to  be  wifhed  than  hoped 
for.  And  fmce  the  loofe  application  of  names  to  unde 
termined,  variable,  and  aliaoft  no  ideas,  ferve  both  to 
cover  our  own  ignorance,  as  well  as  to  perplex  and  con 
found  others,  which  goes  for  learning  and  fuperiority 
in  knowledge,  it  is  no  wonder  that  moft  men  fhould 
life  it  themfelves,  whilft  they  complain  of  it  in  others. 
Though,  I  think,  no  fmall  part  of  the  confufion  to  be 
found  in  the  notions  of  men,  might  by  care  and  inge 
nuity  be  avoided,  yet  I  am  far  from  concluding  it  every 
where  wilful.  Some  ideas  are  fo  complex,  and  made 
up  of  fo  many  parts,  that  the  memory  does  not  eafiiy 
retain  the  very  fame  precife  combination  of  funple  ideas 
under  one  name  ;  much  lefs  are  we  able  conftantly 
to  divine  for  what  precife  complex  idea  fuch  a  name 
flands  in  another  man's  ufe  of  it.  From  the  firft  of 
thefe  follows  confujion  in  a  man's  own  reafonings  and 
opinions  within •himfelf ;  from  the  latter,  frequent  ^»- 
fufion  in  difcourfing  and  arguing  with  others.  But  hav 
ing  mere  at  large  treated  of  words,  their  defects  and 
ahuies  in  the  following  book,  I  (hall  here  fay  no  more 
of  it. 

§  13.  Complex  Ideas  may  be  d'iftinEl  in  one  part ^  and  ccn- 

fufcd  in  another. 

OUR  complex,  ideas^  being,  made  tip  of  collections,  and 
fo  variety  of  fimple  ones,  may  accordingly  be  very  clear 
and  diftincl  in  one  party  and  very  obfcure  and  confufed  in 
another.  In  a  man  who  fpeaks  of  a  ckiliaedron,  or  a 
body  of  a  thoufand  fides,  the  idea  of  the  figure  may  be 
vtry  confufed,  though  that  of  the  number  be  very 
diitincl ;  fo  that  he  being  able  to  diicourfe  and  dt!mon- 
ftrate  concerning  that  part  of  his  complex  idea  which 
depends  upon  the  number  of  a  thoufand,  he  is  apt  to 
think  he  has  .a  diftiiuSt  idea  of  a  c -Inliaedron ;  though  it 
be  plain  he  has  no  precife  idea  of  its  figure,  fo  as  to  dif- 
tinguifh  it  by  that,  from  one  that  has  but  990  fides  ;  the 
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not  obferving   whereof,  caufes  no  fmall  error  in  mens 
thoughts,  and  confufion  in  their  difcourfes. 

§  14.  jTKr,  if  not  heeded,  caufes  Confufion  hi  our  Arguing!  * 
HE  that  thinks  he  has  a  di(iin£t  idea  of  the  figure  of  a 
chiliaedron,  let  him  for  trial-fake  take  another  parcel  of 
the  fame  uniform  matter  viz.  gold  or  wax,  of  an  equal 
buik,  and  make  it  into  a  figure  of  999  fides  ;  he  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  able  to  diflinguifh  thefe  two  ideas  one  from 
another,  by  the  number  of  fides,  and  reafon  and  argue 
diftinclly  about  them,  whilft  he  keeps  his  thoughts  and 
reafoning  to  that  part  only  of  thefe  ideasy  which  is  con 
tained  in  their  numbers,  as,  that  the  fides  of  the  one 
could  be  divided  into  two  equal  numbers,  and  of  the 
other  not,  &c.  :  But  when  he  goes  about  to  diflinguifh 
them  by  their  figure,  he  will  there  be  prefently  at  a  lofs, 
and  not  able,  I  think,  to  frame  in  his  mind  two  ideas  % 
one  of  them  diftincl:  from  the  other,  by  the  bare  figure 
of  thefe  two  pieces  of  gold,  as  he  could,  if  the  fame 
parcels  of  gold  were  made  one  into  a  cube,  the  other  a 
figure  of  five  fides  j  in  which  incomplete  ideas^  we  are 
very  apt  to  impofe  on  ourfelves,  and  wrangle  with  o- 
thers,  efpecially  where  they  have  particular  and  fami 
liar  names  :  For  being  fatisfied  in  that  part  of  the  idea 
which  we  have  clear,  and  the  name  which  is  familiar 
to  us  being  appHed  to  the  whole,  containing  that  part 
alfo  which  is  imperfect  and  obfcure,  we  are  apt  to  ufe 
it  for  that  confuted  part,  and  draw  deductions  from  it, 
in  the  obfcure  part  of  its  fignification,  as  confidently  as 
we  do  from  the  other. 

§15.   Injlance  in  Eternity. 

HAVING  frequently  in  our  mouths  the  name  eternity  we 
are  apt  to  think  we  have  a  pofitivc  comprehenfive  idecf 
of  it,  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  that  there  is  no  part 
of  that  duration  which  is  not  clearly  contained  in  our 
idea :  It  is  true,  that  he  that  thinks  fo  may  have  a  clear 
idea  of  duration  ;  he  may  alfo  have  a  very  clear  idea  of 
a  very  great  length  of  duration  ;  he  may  alfo  have  a  clear 
idea  of  the  comparifon  of  that  great  one  with  dill  a 
greater  ;  but  it  not  being  poiTible  for  him  to  include  -in 
his  idea  of  any  duration,  let  it  be  as  great  as  it  will,  the 
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"whole  extent  together  of  a  duration  where  he  fuppofes 
no  end,  that  part  of  his  idea,  which  is  ftill  beyond  the 
bounds  of  that  large  duration  he  reprefents  to  his  own 
thoughts,  is  very  obfcure  and  undetermined.  And 
hence  it  is  that  in  difputes  and  reafonings  concerning 
-eternity,  or  any  other  infinite^  we  are  apt  to  blunder,  and 
involve  ourfelves  in  manifeft  abfurdities. 

§  J  6.     Divijibility  of  Matter. 

IN  matter  we  have  no  clear  ideas  of  the  fmallnefs  of 
parts  much  beyond  the  fmalleft  that  occur  to^iny  of  our 
lenfes  j  and  therefore  when  we  talk  of  the  divisibility  of 
matter  in  infinitum^  though  we  have  clear  ideas  of  divifion 
and  divifibility,  and  have  alfo  clear  ideas  of  parts  made 
out  of  a  whole  by  divifion  ;  yet  we  have  but  very  obfcure 
and  confufed  ideas  of  corpufcles,  or  minute  bodies  fo  to  be 
divided,  when  by  former  divifions  they  are  reduced  to  a 
fmallnefs  much  exceeding  the  perception  of  any  of  our 
fenfes ;  and  fo  all  that  we  have  clear  and  difiincl:  ideas 
of,  is  of  what  divifion  in  general  or  abftra£Uy  is,  and 
the  relation  of  totum  and  pars  :  But  of  the  bulk  of  the 
body,  to  be  thus  infinitely  divided  after  certain  progref- 
fions,  I  think,  we  have  no  clear  nor  diftin£t  idea  at  all  : 
For  I  afk  any  one,  whether  taking  the  fmalleft  atom  of 
duft  he  ever  faw,  he  has  any  diftia&  idea  (bating  ftill 
the  number  which  concerns  not  extenfion)  betwixt  the 
icOjOoo,  and  the  1,000,000  part  of  it ;  or  if  he  thinks 
he  can  refine  his  ideas  to  that  degree,  without  lofing 
fight  of  them,  let  him  add  ten  cyphers  to  each  of  thofe 
numbers.  Such  a  degree  of  fmallnefs  is  not  unreafon- 
able  to  be  fuppofed,  fince  a  divifion  carried  on  fo  far, 
brings  it  no  nearer  the  end  of  infinite  divifion,  than 
the  firft  divifion  into  two  halves  does.  I  muft  confefs, 
for  my  part,  I  have  no  clear  diftin<£t  ideas  of  the  diffe 
rent  bulk  or  extenfion  of  thefe  bodies,  having  but  a  very 
obfcure  one  of  either  of  them  ;  fo  that  I  think,  when 
we  talk  of  divifion  of  bodies  in  infinitum,  our  idea  of  their 
diftincl;  bulks,  which  is  the  fubje£t  and  foundation  of 
divifion,  comes,  after  a  little  progveflion,  to  be  con 
founded,  and  almoft  loft  in  obfcurity  :  For  that  idea, 
which  is  to  reprefem  only  bignefs,  muft  be  very  obfcure 
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and  confufed,  which  we  cannot  diftinguiih  from  one 
ten  times  as  big,  but  only  by  number;  fo  that  we 
have  clear  diftincl:  ideas,  we  may  fay,  of  ten  and  one, 
but  no  diftincl:  ideas  of  two  fuch  extenfions.  It  is  plain 
from  hence,  that  when  we  talk  of  infinite  divifibility  of 
body,  or  extenfion,  our  diftincl:  and  clear  ideas  are  only 
of  numbers  -,  but  the  clear  diftincl:  ideas  of  extenfion, 
after  fome  progrefs  of  divifion,  is  quite  loft,  and  of 
fuch  minute  parts  we  have  no  diftincl:  ideas  at  all  *,  but 
it  returns,  as  all  our 'ideas  of  infinite  do,  at  laft  to  that 
of  number  always  to  be  added,  but  thereby  never  a- 
mounts  to  any  diftincl:  idea  of  actual  infinite  parts.  We 
have,  it  is  true,  a  clear  idea  of  divifion,  as  often  as  we 
think  of  it ;  but  thereby  we  have  no  more  a  clear  idea- 
of  infinite  parts  in  matter,  than  we  have  a  clear  idea  of 
an  infinite  number,  by  being  able  ftill  to  add  new  num 
bers  to  any  affigned  number  we  have ;  endlefs  divifibi 
lity  giving  us  no  more  a  clear  and  diftincl:  idea  of  actu 
ally  infinite  parts,  than  endlefs  adclibility  (if  I  may  fo 
fpeak)  gives  us  a  clear  and  diftincl:  idea  of  an  actually 
infinite  number  ;  they  both  being  only  in  a  power  ftill 
increafing  the  number,  be  it  already  as  great  as  it  will  : 
So  that  of  what  remains  to  be  added  (wherein  con  fids 
the  infinity)  we  have  but  an  obfcure,  imperfect:,  and 
confufed  ideat  from  or  about  which  we  can  argue  or 
reafon  with  no  certainty  or  clearnefs,  no  more  than  we 
can  in  arithmetic,  about  a  number  of  which  we  have  no 
fuch  diftincl:  idea  as  we  have  of  4  or  joo,  but  only  this 
relative  obfcure  one,  that,  compared  to -any  other,  it  is 
itill  bigger  :  And  we  have  no  more  a  clear  pofitive  idea 
of  it  when  we  fay  or  conceive  it  is  bigger,  or  more  than 
400,000,000,  than  if  we  fhould  fay  it  is  bigger  than 
40  or  4  ;  400,000,000,  having  no  nearer  a  proportion 
to  the  end  of  addition,  or  number,  than  4  :  For  he  that 
adds  only  4  to  4,  and  fo  proceeds,  (hall  as  foon  come  to 
the  end  of  all  addition,  as  he  that  adds  400,000,000,  to 
400,000,000.  And  fo  likewife  in  eternity,  he  that  has 
an  idea  of  but  four  years,  has  as  much  a  pofitive  com 
plete  idea  of  eternity,  as  he  that  has  one  of  4005000,000 
of  years ;  for  what  remains  of  eternity  beyond  cither  of 
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thefe  two  numbers  of  years,  is  as  clear  to  the  one  as 
the  other ;  i.  e.  neither  of  them  has  any  clear  pofitive 
idea  of  it  at  all :  For  he  that  adds  only  4  years  to  4, 
and  fo  on,  (hall  as  foon  reach  eternity,  as  he  that  adds 
400,000,000  of  years,  and  fo  on,  or  if  he  pleafe,  doubles 
the  increafe  as  often  as  he  will  ;  the  remaining  abyfs 
being  ftill  as  far  beyond  the  end  of  all  thefe  progref- 
fions,  as  it  is  from  the  length  of  a  day  or  an  hour  ;  for 
nothing  finite  bears  any  proportion  to  infinite  ;  and 
therefore  our  ideas^  which  are  all  finite,  cannot  bear 
any.  Thus  it  is  alfo  in  our  idea  of  extenfion,  when  we 
increafe  it  by  addition,  as  well  as  when  we  diminifh  it 
by  divifion,  and  would  enlarge  our  thoughts  to  infinite 
fpace.  After  a  few  doublings  of  thofe  ideas  of  exten- 
fion,  which  are  the  largeft  we  are  accuftomed  to  have, 
we  lofe  the  clear  diftincl:  idea  of  that  fpace  ;  it  becomes 
a  confufrdly  great  one,  with  a  furplus  of  ilill  greater ; 
about  which,  when  we  would  argue  or  reafon,  we  fhall 
always  find  ourfelves  at  a  lofs  ;  confufed  ideas  in  our 
arguings  and  deductions  from  that  part  of  them  which 
is  confufed,  always  leading  us  into  confuGon. 

CHAP.  xxx. 

OF  REAL  AND  FANTASTICAL  IDEAS. 

\)  I .     Real  Ideas  are  conformable  to  their  ^Archetypes. 

BESIDES  what  we  have  already  mentioned  concern 
ing  ideas )  other  confiderations  belong  to  them, 
in  reference  to  things  from  whence  they  are  taken,  or 
•which  they  may  be  fuppoied  to  reprefent  :  and  thus, 
I  think,  they  may  come  under  a  threefold  diftm&ion  ; 
and  are, 

Firft,  Either  real  or  fantaftical. 

Secondly  >  Adequate  or  inadequate. 

Thirdly,  True  or  falie. 

Firjly  By  real  ideas,  I  mean  fuch  as  have  a  foundation 
in  nature  ;  fuch  as  have  a  conformity  with  the  real  be 
ing  and  exiftence  of  things,  or  with  their  archetypes. 
FantaJli&U  or  chimerical,  I  call  fuch  as  have  no  fotmda- 
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tion  in  nature,  nor  have  any  conformity  with  that  reality 
of  being  to  which  they  are  tacitly  referred  as  to  their 
archetypes.  If  we  examine  the  feveral  forts  of  ideas  be 
fore  mentioned,  we  (hall  find  that, 

§   2.      Simple  Ideas  all  real. 

FIRST,  Ourjimp/e  ideas  are  all  real,  all  agree  to  the  reali 
ty  of  things  :  Not  that  they  are  all  of  them  the  images 
or  reprefentations  of  what  does  exift  j  the  contrary 
whereof,  in  all  but  the  primary  qualities  of  bodies,  hath 
been  already  fhown.  But  though  whitenefs  and  cold- 
nefs  are  no  more  in  fnow  than  the  pain  is,  yet  thofc 
ideas  oi.  whitenefs  and  coldnefs,  pain,  &c.  being  in  us  the 
effe&s  of  powers  in  things  without  us,  ordained  by  our 
Maker  to  produce  in  us  fuch  fenfations,  they  are  real  ideas 
in  us,  whereby  we  diftinguim  the  qualities  that  are  really 
in  things  themfelves.  For  thefe  feveral  appearances  being 
defigned  to  be  the  marks  whereby  we  are  to  know  and  dif 
tinguim  things  which  we  have  to  do  with,  our  ideas  do  as 
well  ferveus  to  that  purpofe,  and  are  as  realdiftinguifhing 
characters,  whether  they  be  only  conftant  effe&s,  or  elfe 
exadrefemblancesof  fomething  in  the  things  themfelves; 
the  reality  lying  in  that  ftcady  correfpondence  they  have 
with  the  diilincl:  con  dilutions  of  real  beings.  But  whe 
ther  they  anfwer  to  thofe  conftitutions,  as  to  caufes  or 
patterns,  it  matters  not ;  it  fuffices  that  they  are  con- 
ilantly  produced  by  them.  And  thus  our  fimple  ideas 
are  all  real  and  true,  becaufe  they  anfwer  and  agree  to 
thofe  powers  of  things  which  produce  them  in  our 
minds,  that  being  all  that  is  requifite  to  make  them  real, 
and  not  fidlions  at  pleafure.  For  in  fimple  ideas  (as  has 
been  mown)  the  mind  is  wholly  confined  to  the  opera 
tion  of  things  upon  it,  and  can  make  to  itfelf  no  fimple 
ideay  more  than  what  it  has  received. 

§  3.  Complex  Ideas  are  voluntary  Combinations. 
THOUGH  the  mind  be  wholly  paffive,  in  refpecl:  of  its 
fimple  ideas,  yet,  -I  think,  we  may  fay  it  is  not  fo  in 
refpecl:  of  its  complex  ideas  s  for  thofe  being  combina 
tions  of  fimple  ideas  put  together,  and  united  under  one 
general  name,  it  is  plain  that  the  mind  of  man  ufes 
fome  kind  of  liberty,  in  forming  thofe  complex  ideat »- 
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How  elfe  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  one  man's  idea  of  gold 
or  juftice  is  different  from  another's,  but  becaufe  he 
lias  put  in  or  left  out  of  his  fome  fimple  idea,  which  the 
other  has  not.  The  queftion  then  is,  which  of  thefe 
are  real,  and  which  barely  imaginary  combinations  ? 
What  collections  agree  to  the  reality  of  things,  and  what 
not  ?  And  to  this  I  fay,  That, 

§  4.  Mixed  Modes,  made  of  confijlent  Ideas,  are  real, 
SSCONDLT,  Mixed  modes  and  relations  having  no  other 
reality  but  what  they  have  in  the  minds  of  men,  there  is 
nothing  more  required  to  thofe  kind  of  ideas,  to  make 
them  teal,  but  that  they  be  fo  framed,  that  there  be  a 
poffibility  of  exifting  conformable  to  them.  Thefe  ideas 
themfelves  being  archetypes,  cannot  differ  from  their 
archetypes,  and  fo  cannot  be  chimerical,  unlefs  any  one 
xvill  jumble  together  in  them  inconfiftent  ideas.  Indeed, 
as  any  of  them  have  the  names  of  a  known  language 
afligned  to  them,  by  which  he  that  has  them  in  his  mind 
would  fignify  them  to  others,  fo  bare  poilibility  of  ex- 
ifting  is  not  enough  ;  they  muft  have  a  conformity  to  the 
ordinary  fignification  of  the  name  that  is  given  them, 
that  they  may  not  be  thought  fantaftical,  as  if  a  man 
would  give  the  name  of  juftice  tothat/Vra,  which  com 
mon  ufe  calls  liberality.  But  this  fan'aflicalnefs  relates 
more  to  propriety  of  fpeech  than  reality  of  ideas  ;  for  a 
man  to  be  undifturbed  in  danger,  fedately  to  confider 
what  is  fitted  to  be  done,  and  to  execute  it  fteadily,  is  a 
mixed  mode,  or  a  complex  idea  of  an  a&ion  which  may 
exiil ;  but  to  be  undifturbed  in  danger,  without  ufmg 
one's  reafon  or  jnduftry,  is  what  is  alfo  poflible  to  be, 
and  fo  is  as  real  an  idea  as  the  other ;  though  the  firft 
of  thefe,  having  the  name  courage  given  to  it,  may,  in 
refpecl:  of  that  name,  be  a  right  or  wrong  idea  ;  bat  the 
other,  whilft  it  has  not  a  common  received  name  of  any 
known  language  afligned  to  it,  is  not  capable  of  any  de 
formity,  being  made  with  no  reference  to  any  thing  but 
itfelf. 

§  5.  Ideas  of  Sulflances  are  real,  vuke/i  they  agre^vuith 

the  Exiftence  of  Things. 
THIRDLY,  Our  complex  ideas  offubftances  being  made  all 

VOL.  II.  E 
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of  them  in  reference  to  things  exifting  without  us,  and 
intended  to  be  reprefentations  of  fubftances  as  they 
really  are,  are  no  farther  real  than  as  they  are  fuch  com 
binations  ot  fimple  ideas  as  are  really  united,  and   co- 
exift  in  things  without  us.     On  the  contrary,  thofe  are 
fantajllcal  which  are  made  up  of  fuch  collections  of  fim- 
ple  ideas  as  were  never  really  united,  never  were  found 
together  in  any  fubftance;  v.  g.  a  rational  creature,  con 
fifting  of  a  horfe's  head,  joined   to  a  body   of  human 
fhape,  or  fuch  as  the  Centaurs  are  defcribed;  or  a  body 
yellow,  very  malleable,  fufible,  and  fixed,  but  lighter 
than  common  water ;  or  an  unifotm  unorganized  body, 
confifting,  as  to  fenfe,  all  of  fimilar  parts,  with  percep 
tion  and  voluntary  motion  joined  to  it.     Whether  fuch 
fubftances  as  thefe  can  pombly  exift  or  no,  it  is  probable 
we  do  not  know  ;  but  be  that  as  it  will,  thefe  ideas  of 
fubftances  being  made  conformable  to  no  pattern  exift 
ing  that  we  know,  and  confifting  of  fuch  collections  of 
ideas  as  no  fubftance  ever  {bowed  us  united  together, 
they  ought  to  pafs  with  us  for  barely  imaginary ;  but 
much  more  are  thofe  complex  ideas  fo,  which  contain  in 
them  any  inconfiftency  or  contradiction  of  their  parts. 

CHAP.  XXXI. 

OF  ADEQUATE  AND  INADEQUATE  IDEAS. 

§  I.     Adequate  Ideas  are  fuch  as  perfi&ly  reprefent  their 
Archetypes. 

OF  our  real  ideas ,  fome  are  adequate,  and  fome  are 
inadequate.  Thofe  I  call  adequate,  which  per 
fectly  reprefent  thofe  archetypes  which  the  mind  fup- 
pofes  them  taken  from,  which  it  intends  them  to  {land 
for,  and  to  which  it  refers  them.  Inadequate  ideas  are 
fuch,  which  are  but  a  partial  or  incomplete  reprefenta- 
tion  of  thofe  archetypes  to  which  they  are  referred. 
Upon  which  account  it  is  plain, 

§  2.     Simple  Ideas  all  adequate. 

FlRST,  That  all  our  fimple  ideas  are  adequate  ;  becaufe 
being  nothing  but  the  effects  of  certain  powers  in  things, 
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fitted  and  ordained  by  God  to  produce  fuck  fenfations 
in  us,  they  cannot  but  be  correfpondent  and  adequate  to 
thofc  powers,  and  we  are  fure  they  agree  to  the  reality 
of  things  *,  for  if  fugar  produce  in  us  the  ideas   which 
we  call  whitenefs  and  fweetnefs,  we  are  fure  there  is  a 
power  in  fugar  to  produce  thofe  ideas  in  our  minds,  or 
elfe  they  could  not  have  been  produced  by  it ;  and  fo 
each  fenfation  anfwering  the  power  that  operates  on  any 
of  our  fenfes,  the  idea  fo  produced  is  a  real  idea  (and 
not  a  fiction  of  the  mind,  which  has  no  power  to  pro 
duce  any  fimple  idea),  and  cannot  but  be  adequate, 
fmce  it  ought  only  to  anfwer  that  power ;  and  fo  all  fim 
ple  ideas  are  adequate.    It  is  true,  the  things  producing 
in  us  thefe  fimple  ideas  are  but  few  of  them  denominated 
by  us,  as  if  they  were  only  the  caufes  of  them,  but  as 
if  thofe  ideas  were  real  beings  in  them  ;  for  though  fire 
be  called  painful  to  the  touch,  whereby  is  fignified  the 
power  of  producing  in  us  the  idea  of  pain,  yet  it  is  de 
nominated  alfo  light  and  hot,  as  if  light  and  heat  were 
really  fomething  in  the  fire  more  than  a  power  to  excite 
thefe  ideas  in  us,  and  therefore  are  called  qualities  in  or 
of  the   fire :   But  thefe  being  nothing,  in  truth,  but 
powers  to  excite  fuch  ideas  in  us,  I  muft,  in  that  fenfe, 
be  underftood,  when  I  fpeak  of  fecondary  qualities  as 
being  in  things,  or  of  their  ideas,  as  being  in  the  ob 
jects  that  excite  them  in  us.     Such  ways  of  fpeaking, 
though  accommodated   to   the  vulgar  notions,  without 
which  one  cannot  be  well  underftood,  yet  truly  fignify 
nothing  but  thofe  powers  which  are  in  things  to  excite 
certain  fenfations  or  ideas  in  us  ;  firfce  were  there  no  fit 
organs  to  receive  the  impreflions  fire  makes  on  the  fight 
and  touch,  nor  a  mind  joined  to  thofe  organs  to  receive 
the  ideas  of  light  and  heat  by  thofe  impreflions  from  the 
fire  or  the  fun,  there  would  yet  be   no  more  light  or 
heat  in  the  world,  than  there  would  be  pain,  if  there 
were  no  fenfible  creature  to  feel  it,  though  the  fun  mould 
continue  juft  as  it  is  now,  and   Mount  JEtna  flame 
higher  than  ever  it  did.  Solidity  and  extenfion,  and  the 
termination  of  it,  figure,  with  motion  and  reft,  whereof 
we  have  the  ideas y  would  be  really  in  the  world  as  they 
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are,  whether  there  were  any  fenfible  being  to  perceive 
them  or  no  :  and  therefore  we  have  reafon  to  look  on 
thofe  as  the  real  modifications  of  matter,  and  fuch  as 
are  the  exciting  caufes  of  ail  our  various  fenfations  from 
bodies.  But  this  being  an  inquiry  not  belonging  to 
this  place,  I  (hall  enter  no  farther  into  it,  but  proceed  to 
{how  what  complex  ideas  are  adequate^  and  what  not. 

§  3.     Modes  are  all  adequate. 

SECONDLY^  Our  complex  ideas  of  modes,  being  voluntary 
collections  of  fimple  ideas  which  the  mind  puts  together 
without  reference  to  any  real  archetypes  or  Standing  pat 
terns  exifting  any  where,  are  and  cannot  but  be  adequate 
ideas  ;  becaufe  they  not  being  intended  for  copies  of 
things  really  exifting,  but  for  archetypes  made  by  the 
mind  to  rank  and  denominate  things  by,  cannot  want 
any  thing,  they  having  each  of  them  that  combination 
of  ideas ,  and  thereby  that  perfection  which  the  mind  in 
tended  they  mould;  fo  that  the  mind  acquiefces  in  them, 
and  can  find  nothing  wanting.  Thus  by  having  the  idea 
of  a  figure  with  three  fides  meeting  in  three  angles,  I 
have  a  complete  idea,  wherein  I  require  nothing  elfe  to 
make  it  perfect.  That  the  mind  is  fatisfied  with  the 
perfection  of  this  its  idea,  is  plain  in  that  it  does  not  con 
ceive  that  any  undtrftanding  hath  or  can  have  a  more 
complete  or  perfect  idea  of  that  thing  it  fignifies  by  the 
word  triangle^  fuppofing  it  to  exift,  than  itfelf  has  in 
that  complex  idea  of  three  fides,  and  three  angles  ;  in 
which  is  contained  all  that  is,  or  can  be  efiential  to  it, 
or  neceiTary  to  complete  it,  wherever  or  however  it 
exifts.  But  in  our  Ideas  vifubjlances  it  is  otherwife  ;  for 
there,  defiling  to  copy  things  as  they  really  do  exift,  and 
to  reprefent  to  ourfelves  that  cunititution  on  which 
all  their  properties  depend,  we  perceive  our  ideas  attain 
not  that  perfection  \ve  intend  ;  we  find  they  itill  want 
fomtthir.g  we  mould  be  glad  were  in  them ;  and  fo  are 
all  inadequate.  But  mixed  modes  and  relations ^  being  ar 
chetypes  without  patterns,  and  fo  having  nothing  to  re- 
prefent  but  themfelves,  cannot  but  be  adequate,  every 
thing  being  fo  to  itfelf.  He  that  at  firft  put  together 
the  idea  of  danger,  perceived  abfence  of  diforder  from 
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fear,  fedate  confideration  from  what  was  juftly  to  be 
done,  and  executing  of  that  without  difturbance,  or  be 
ing  deterred  by  the  danger  of  it,  had  certainly  in  hi«? 
mind  that  complex  idea  made  up  of  that  combination  ; 
and  intending  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  what  it  is,  nor  to 
have  in  it  any  other  fimple  ideas  but  what  it  hath,  it 
could  not  alfo  but  be  an  adequate  idea  ;  and  laying  this 
up  in  his  memory,  with  the  name  courage  annexed  to  it, 
to  fignify  it  to  others,  and  denominate  from  thence  any 
a£tion  he  mould  obferve  to  agree  with  it,  had  thereby  a 
ftandard  to  meafure  and  denominate  actions  by,  as  they 
agreed  to  it.  This  idea  thus  made,  •  and  laid  up  for  a 
pattern,  muft  neceflarily  be  adequate,  being  referred  to 
nothing  elfe  but  itfelf,  nor  made  by  any  other  original, 
but  the  good-liking  and  will  of  him  that  firll  made  this 
combination.  . 
$  4.  Modes,  in  reference  to  fettled  Names,  may  be-  inade* 

quate. 

INDEED  another  coming  after,  and  in  converfation  learn 
ing  from  him  the  word  courage,  may  make  any  idea,  to 
which  he  gives  that  name  courage,  different  from  what 
the  firit  author  applied  it  to,  and  has  in  his  mind,  when 
he  ufes  it»  And  in  this  cafe,  if  he  defigns  that  his  idea 
in  thinking  mould  be  conformable  to  the  other's  idea,  as 
the  name  he  ufes  in  fpeaking  is  conformable  in  found  to 
his  from  whom  he  learned  it,  his  idea  may  be  very 
wrong  and  inadequate ;  becaufe  in  this  cafe,  making  the 
other  man's  idea  the  pattern  of  his  idea  in  thinking,  as 
the  other  man's  word  or  found  is  the  pattern  of  his  in 
fpeaking,  his  idea  is  fo  far  defe&ive  and  inadequate,  as  it 
is  diftant  from  the  archetype  and  pattern  he  refers  it  to, 
and  intends  to  exprefs  and  fignify  by  the  name  he  ufes 
for  it ;  which  name  he  would  have  to  be  a  fign  of  the 
other  man's  idea  (to  which,  in  its  proper  ufe,  it  is  pri 
marily  annexed)  and  of  his  own,  as  agreeing  to  it ;  to. 
which,  if  his  own  does  not  exactly  correfpond,  it  is  faul 
ty  and  inadequate. 

S.S- 
THEREFORE  thefe  complex  ideas  of  modes,  when  they  are 

referred  by  the  mind,  and  intended  to  correfpond  to  the 
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ideas  in  the  mind  of  fome  other  intelligent  being,  ex- 
prefled  by  the  names  we  apply  to  them,  they  may  be  ve 
ry  deficient,  wrong  and  inadequate,  becaufe  they  agree 
not  to  that  which  the  mind  defigns  to  be  their  arche 
type  and  pattern  :  in  which  refpecl:  only,  any  idea  of 
modes  can  be  wrong,  imperfect  or  inadequate.  And  on 
this  account  our  ideas  of  mixed  modes  are  the  moft  liable 
to  be  faulty  of  any  other ;  but  this  refers  more  to  pro 
per  fpeaking,  than  knowing  right. 
J  6.  Ideas  of  Subftances,  at  referred  to  real  EffenceSy  not 

adequate. 

THIRDLY,  What  ideas  iv e  have  of  fubftances,  I  have  above 
(hown.  Now  thofe  ideas  have  in  the  mind  a  double  re 
ference  :  i .  Sometimes  they  are  referred  to  a  fuppofed 
real  eflence  of  each  fpecies  of  things ;  2.  Sometimes 
they  are  only  defigned  to  be  pictures  and  reprefentations 
in  the  mind,  of  things  that  do  exift  by  ideas  of  thofe  qua 
lities  that  are  difcoverable  in  them.  In  both  which 
ways,  thefe  copies  of  thofe  originals  and  archetypes,  are 
imperfect  and  inadequate. 

Firfty  It  is  ufual  for  men  to  make  the  names  of  fub 
ftances  (laird  for  things,  as  fuppofed  to  have  certain  real 
efTences,  whereby  they  are  of  this  or  that  fpeeies  :  and 
names  (landing  for  nothing  but  the  ideas  that  are  in 
mens  minds,  they  muft  confequently  refer  their  ideas  to 
fuch  real  effences,  as  to  their  archetypes.  That  men 
(efpecially  fuch  as  have  been  bred  up  in  the  learning 
taught  in  this  part  of  the  world)  do  fuppofe  certain  fpe- 
cifie.  eflences  of  fubftances,  which  each  individual,  in  its 
feveral  kinds,  is  made  conformable  to,  and  partakes  of, 
is  fo  far  from  needing  proof,  that  it  will  be  thought 
ftrange  if  any  one  fliould  do  otherwife  ;  and  thus  they 
ordinarily  apply  the  fpecific  names  they  rank  particular 
fubftances  under,  to  things  as  diftinguilhed  by  fuch  fpe 
cific  real  eflences.  Who  is  there  almoft,  who  would 
not  take  it  amifs,  if  it  fhould  be  doubted,  whether  he 
called  himfelf  man,  with  any  other  meaning,  than  as 
having  the  real  eflence  of  a  man  ?  And  yet  if  you  de 
mand  what  thofe  real  eflences  are,  it  is  plain  men  are 
Ignorant,  and  know  ihem  not.  From  whence  it  follows, 
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that  the  ideas  they  have  in  their  minds,  being  referred 
to  real  eflences,  as  to  archetypes  which  are  unknown, 
muft  be  fo  far  from  being  adequate ,  that  they  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  be  any  representation  of  them  at  all.     The 
complex  ideas  we  have  of  fubftances,  are,  as  it  has  been 
fliown,  certain  collections  of  fimple  ideas  that  have  been, 
obferveS  or  fuppofed  conftantly  to  exift  together  :  But 
fuch  a  complex  idea  cannot  be  the  real  eflence  of  any 
fubftance  ;  for  then  the  properties  we  difcover  in  that 
body,  would  depend  on  that  complex  idea%  and  be  dedu- 
cible  from  it,  and  their  neceflary  connection  with  it  be 
known  ;  as  all  properties  of  a  triangle  depend  on,  and 
as  far  as  they  are  difcoverable,  are  deducible  from  the 
complex  idea  of  three  lines,  including  a  fpace.    But  it  is 
plain,  that  in  our  complex  ideas  of  fubftances,  are  not 
contained  fuch  ideas  >  on  which  all  the  other  qualities 
that  are  to  be  found  in  them,  do  depend.     The  com 
mon  idea  men  have  of  iron,  is  a  body  of  a  certain  colour, 
weight  and  hardnefs  ;  and  a  property  that  they  look  on 
as  belonging  to  it,  is  malleablsnefs  ;  but  yet  this  pro 
perty  has  no  neceflary  connection  with  that  complex 
ideay  or  any  part  of  it ;  and  there  is  no  more  reafon  ta 
think  that  malleablenefs  depends  on  that  colour,  weight- 
and  hardnefs,  than  that  that  colour,  or  that  weight  de 
pends  on  its  malleabienefs  •,  and  yet,  though  we  know- 
nothing  of  thefe  real  eflences,  there  is  nothing  more  or 
dinary,  than  that  men  (hould  attribute  the  forts  of  things 
to  fuch  eflences.    The  particular  parcel  of  matter,  which 
makes  the  ring  I  have  on  my  finger,  is  forwardly,  by 
moft  men,  fuppofed  to  have  a  real  eflence,  whereby  it  is 
gold  ;  and  from  whence  thofe  qualities  flow  which  I 
find  in  it,  viz.  its  peculiar  colour,  weight,  hardnefs,  fu- 
fibility,  fixednefs,  and  change  of  colour  upon  a  flight 
touch  of  mercury,  &c.     This  eflence,  from  which  all 
thefe  properties  flow,  when  I  inquire  into  it,  and  fearch 
after  it,  I  plainly  perceive  I  cannot  difcover ;  the  far- 
theft  I  can  go,  is  only  to  prefume,  that  it  being  nothing 
but  body,  its  real  eflence,  or  internal  conftitution,  on 
which  thefe  qualities  depend,  can  be  nothing  but  the 
figure,  fize  and  connection  of  its  folid  parts,  of  neither 
£4 
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of  which  having  any  diftincl:  perception  at  all,  can  I 
have  any  idea  of  its  eflence,  which  is  the  caufe  that  it 
has  that  particular  fliining  yellownefs,  a  greater  weight 
than  any  thing  I  know  of  the  fame  bulk,  and  a  fitnefs  to 
have  its  colour  changed  by  the  touch  of  quickfilver.  If 
any  one  \vill  fay,  that  tte  real  eflence  and  internal  con- 
flitution,  on  which  thefe  properties  depend,  is  not  the 
figure,  fize  and  arrangement  or  connection  of  its  folid 
parts,  but  fomething  elfe,  called  its  particular  form ;  I 
am  farther  from  having  any  idea  of  its  real  eflence,  than 
I  was  before :  for  I  have  an  idea  of  a  figure,  fize  and  fi- 
tuation  of  folid  parts  in  general,  though  I  have  none 
of  the  particular  figure,  fize,  or  putting  together  of 
parts,  whereby  the  qualities  above-mentioned  are  pro 
duced  ;  which  qualities  I  find  in  that  particular  parcel 
of  matter  that  is  on  my  finger,  and  not  in  another  parcel 
of  matter,  with  which  I  cut  the  pen  I  write  with.  But 
when  I  am  told,  that  fomething  befides  the  figure,  fize 
and  pofture  of  the  folid  parts  of  that  body,  is  its  eflenee, 
fomething  called  fubftantial  form  ;  of  that,  I  confefs,  I 
have  no  idea  at  all,  but  only  of  the  found  form,  which  is 
far  enough  from  an  idea  of  its  real  eflence,  or  conftitu- 
tion.  The  like  ignorance  as  I  have  of  the  real  eflence 
of  this  particular  fubRance,  I  have  alfo  of  the  real  ef- 
fence  of  all  other  natural  ones  ;  of  which  eflences,  I 
confefs  I  have  no  diftincl:  ideas  at  all  ;  and  I  am  apt  to 
fuppofe  others,  when  they  examine  their  own  know 
ledge,  will  find  in  themfelves,  in  this  on.e  point,  the 
fame  fort  of  ignorance. 

§  7- 

Now  then,  when  men  apply  to  this  particular  parcel  of 
matter  on  my  finger  a  general  name  already  in  ufe,  and 
denominate  it  gold,  do  they  not  ordinarily,  or  are  they 
not  underftood  to  give  it  that  name  as  belonging  to  a  par 
ticular  fpecies  of  bodies,  having  a  real  internal  eflence  ; 
by  having  of  which  eflence,  this  particular  fubftance 
comes  to  be  of  that  fpecies,  and  to  be  called  by  that 
name  ?  If  it  be  fo,  as  it  is  plain  it  is,  the  name,  by 
which  things  are  marked,  as  having  that  eflence,  mutt  be 
referred  primarily  to  that  eflence  j  and  confequemly  the 
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idea  to  which  that  name  is  given,  muft  be  referred  alfo 
to  that  eflence,  and  be  intended  to  reprefent  it  $  which 
effence,  fince  they  who  fo  ufe  the  names  know  not, 
their  ideas  offabftances  mull  be  all  adequate  in  that  re- 
fpecl:,  as  not  containing  in  them  that  real  eflence  which, 
the  mind  intends  they  mould. 

§  8.  Ideas  of  Sub/lances,  as  Cdlecliom  of  their  Dualities  ^ 

are  all  inadequate, 

SECONDLT,  Thofe  who  neglecting  that  ufelefs  fuppofi- 
tion  of  unknown  real  efiences,  whereby  they  are  diftin- 
guiihed,  endeavour  to  copy  the  fubflances  that  exift  in 
the  world,  by  putting  together  the  ideas  of  thofe  fen- 
fible  qualities  which  are  found  co-exifting  in  them, 
though  they  come  much  nearer  a  likenefs  of  them, 
than  thofe  who  imagine  they  know  not  what  real  fpeci 
fic  eiVences  j  yet  they  arrive  not  at  perfectly  adequate 
ideas  of  thole  fubftances  they  would  thus  copy  into  their 
rninds,  nor  do  thofe  copies  exaclly  and  fully  contain  all 
that  is  to  be  found  in  their  archetypes  y  becaufe  thofe 
qualities  and  powers  of  fubftances  whereof  we  make 
their  complex  ideas ,  are  fo  many  and  various,  that  no- 
man's  complex  idea  contains  them  all.  That  our  ab- 
ftra£l  ideas  of  fubitances  do  not  contain  in  them  all  the 
fimpie  ideas  that  are  united  in  the  things  themfelves,  is 
evident,  in  that  men  do  rarely  put  into  their  complex 
idea  of  any  fubftancc,  all  the  fimple  ideas  they  do  know 
to  exift  in  it ;  becaufe  endeavouring  to  make  the  figni- 
^cation  ©f  their  fpecific  names  as  clear  and  as  little  cum- 
berfome  as  they  can,  they  make  their  fpecific  ideas  of 
the  forts  of  fubftances,  for  the  mod  part,  of  a  few  of 
thofe  fimpie  ideas  which  are  to  be  found  in  them  ;  but 
thefe  having  no  original  precedency  or  right  to  be  put 
in,  and  make  the  fpecific  i&a  more  than  others  that  are: 
left  out,  it  is  plain,  that  both  thefe  ways  our.  ideas  offub-- 
Jtances  are  deficient  and  inadequate.  The  fimpie  ideas 9 
whereof  we  make  our  complex  ones  of  fubftances,  are 
all  of  them  (bating  only  the  figure  and  bulk  of  tome 
forts)  powers,  which  being  relations  to  other  fubftances, 
we  can  never  be  fure  that  we  know  all  the  powers  that: 
are  in  any  one  body,  till  we  have  tried  what  changes 
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it  is  fitted  to  give  to  or  receive  from  other  fub fiances,  in 
their  feveral  ways  of  application,  which  being  impoffible 
to  be  tried  upon  any  one  body,  much  lefs  upon  all,  it  is 
jmpoflible  we  fhould  have  adequate  ideas  of  any  fub* 
ftance  made  up  of  a  collection  of  all  its  properties. 

§9- 

WHOSOEVER  firft  lit  on  a  parcel  of  that  fort  of  fub- 
ilance  we  denote  by  the  word  gold,  could  not  rationally 
take  the  bulk  and  figure  he  obferved  in  that  lump  to 
depend  on  its  real  eflence  or  internal  conftitution  ; 
therefore  thofe  never  went  into  his  idea  of  that  fpecies 
of  body,  but  its  peculiar  colour,  perhaps,  and  weight, 
were  the  firft  he  abftra£ted  from  it,  to  make  the  com 
plex  idea  of  that  fpecies,  which  both  are  but  powers, 
the  one  to  affect  our  eyes  after  fuch  a  manner,  and  to 
produce  in  us  that  idea  we  call  yellow,  and  the  other  to 
force  upwards  any  other  body  of  equal  bulk,  they  be 
ing  put  into  a  pair  of  equal  fcales,  one  againft  another. 
Another,  perhaps,  added  to  thefe  the  ideas  of  fufibility 
and  fixednefs,  two  other  paffive  powers,  in  relation  to 
the  operation  of  fire  upon  it ;  another,  its  ductility  and 
folubiiity  in  aq.  regiay  two  other  powers  relating  to  the. 
operation  of  other  bodies,  in  changing  its  outward  figure 
or  feparation  of  it  into  infenfible  parts.  Thefe,  or  part 
of  thefe,  put  together,  ufually  make  the  complex  idea  in 
niens  minds,  of  that  fort  of  body  we  call  gold. 

§  10. 

BUT  no  one  who  hath  confidered  the  properties  of  bo 
dies  in  general,  or  this  fort  in  particular,  can  doubt  that 
this  called  gold  has  infinite  other  properties  not  con 
tained  in  that  complex  idea.  Some  who  have  examined 
this  fpecies  more  accurately,  could,  I  believe,  enumerate 
ten  times  as  many  properties  in  gold,  all  of  them  as  in<- 
feparable  from  its  internal  conftitution,  as  its  colour  or 
weight ,.  and  it  is  probable,  if  any  one  knew  all  the 
properties  that  are  by  divers  men  known  of  this  metal, 
there  would  an  hundred  times  as  many  ideas  go  to  the 
complex  idea  of  gold,  as  any  one  man  yet  has  in  his,  and 
yet  perhaps  that  not  be  the  thoufandth  part  of  what  is 
to  be  difcovered  in  it-,  the  changes  which  that  one  body 
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is  apt  to  receive,  and  make  in  other  bodies,  upon  a  due 
application,  exceeding  far  not  only  what  we  know,  bu,t 
what  we  are  apt  to  imagine  ;  which  will  not  appear  fo 
much  a  paradox  to  any  one,  who  will  but  confider  how 
far  men  are  yet  from  knowing  all  the  properties  of  that 
one,  no  very  compound  figure,  a  triangle^  though  it  be 
no  fmall  number  that  are  already  by  mathematicians 
difcovered  of  it. 

§  II.  Ideas  of  Subftances,  as  Collections  of  their  ®htali- 

ties,  are  all  inadequate* 

So  that  all  our  complex  ideas  of  fubftances  ewe  imperfect 
and  inadequate^  which  would  be  fo  alfo  in  mathematical 
figures,  if  we  were  to  have  our  complex  ideas  of  them, 
only  by  collecting  their  properties  in  reference  to  other 
figures.  How  uncertain  and  imperfect  would  our  ideas 
be  of  an  el/ipjis,  if  we  had  no  other  idea  of  it,  but  fome 
few  of  its  properties  ?  Whereas,  having  in  our  plain 
idea  the  whole  eflence  of  thnt  figure,  we  from  thence 
difcover  thofe  properties,  and  demonftratively  fee  how 
they  flow,  and  are  inseparable  from  it. 

§12.    Simple  Ideas  IXTVTT*,  and  adequate. 
THUS  the  mind  has  three  forts  of  abftraft  ideas,  or  no 
minal  efTences  : 

FIRST,  Simple  ideas,  which  are  ex™*-*,  or  copies,  but 
yet  certainly  adequate ;  becaufe  being  intended  to  ex- 
prefs  nothing  but  the  power  in  things  to  produce  in  the 
mind  fuch  a  fenfation,  that  fenfation,  when  it  is  produ 
ced,  cannot  but  be  the  errecl:  of  that  power.  So  the  pa 
per  I  write  on  having  the  power,  in  the  light,  (I  fpeak 
according  to  the  common  notion  of  light)  to  produce  in 
me  the  fenfation  which  I  call  white,  it  cannot  but  be  the 
efFecl  of  fuch  a  power  in  fomething  without  the  mind, 
fince  the  mind  has  not  the  power  to  produce  any  fuch 
idea  in  itfelf ;  and  being  meant  for  nothing  elfe  but  the 
effecT:  of  fuch  a  power,  that  fimple  idea,  is  real  and  ade 
quate  ;  the  fenfation  of  white,  in  my  mind,  being  the 
eiTecl:  of  that  power  which  is  in  the  paper  to  produce 
it,  is  perfectly  adequate  to  that  power,  or  elfe  that  power 
would  produce  a  different  idea. 
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^  13.     Ideas  of  Subflances  are  'Ix-wircx,,  inadequate. 
SECONDLT,  The  complex  ideas  of  fubftances  are  eclypes,  co 
pies  too,  but  not  perfect  ones,  not  adequate,  which  is 
very  evident  to  the  mind,  in  that  it  plainly   perceives 
that  whatever  collection  of  fimple  Ideas  it  makes  of  any 
fubftance  that  exifts,  it  cannot  be  fure  that  it  exactly 
anfwers  all  that  are  in  that  fubftance,  fmce  not  having 
tried  all  the  operations  of  all  other  fubftances  upon  it, 
and  found  all  the  alterations  it  would  receive  from  or 
caufe  in  other  fubftances,  it  cannot  have  an  exact  ade 
quate  collection  of  all  its  active  and  paflive  capacities, 
and  fo  net  have  an  adequate  complex  idea  of  the  powers 
of  any  fubftance  exiiting,  and  its  relations,  which  is 
that  fort  of  complex  idea  of  fubftances  we  have  •,  and 
after  all,  if  we  could  have,  and  actually  had,  in  our  com 
plex  idea,  an  exact  collection  of  all  the  fecondary  quali 
ties  or  powers  of  any  fubftance,  we  fhould  not  yet  there 
by  have  an  idea  of  the  eiTence  of  that  thing  •,  for  fmce 
the  powers  or  qualities  that  are  obfervable  by  us,  are 
not  the  real  eflence  of  that  fubftance,  but  depend  on  it* 
and  flow  from  it,  any  collection  whatfoever   of  thefe 
qualities  cannot  be  the  real  eflence  of  that  thing;  where 
by  it  is  plain,  that  our  ideas  of  fubftances  are  not  ade 
quate,  are  not  what  the  mind  intends  them  to  be.     Be- 
lides,  a  man  has  no  idea  of  fubftance  in   general,  nor 
knows  what  fubftance  is  in  itfelf. 

§  14.  Ideas  of  Modes  and  Relations  are  Archetypes,  and 

cannot  but  be  adequate. 

THIRDLT,  Complex  ideas  of  modes  and  relations  are  ori 
ginals  and  archetypes,  are  not  copies,  nor  made  after 
the  pattern  of  any  real  exiftence,  to  which  the  mind  in 
tends  them  to  be  conformable,  and  exactly  to  anfwer  $. 
thefe  being  fuch  collections  of  fimple  idea?)  that  the 
mind  itfelf  puts  together,  and  fuch  collections,  that  each 
of  them  contains  in  it  precifely  all  that  the  mind  intends 
it  {hould,  they  are  archetypes  and  eflencesof  modes  that 
may  exift,  and  fo  are  defigned  only  for,  and  belong  on 
ly  to  fuch  modes,  as  when  they  do  exift,  have  an  exact 
conformity  with  thofe  complex  ideas.  The  ideas,  there 
fore,  of  modes  and  relations,  cannot  but  be  adequate. 
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CHAP.  XXXII. 

OF  TRUE  AND  FALSE  IDEAS. 

§  l.  Truth  and  Falfehood  properly  belong  to  Proportions, 

THOUGH  truth  and  falfehood  belong,  in  proprie 
ty  of  fpeech,  only  to  propositions  ;  yet  ideas  are 
oftentimes  termed  trueorfalfe  (as  what  words  are  there, 
that  are  not  ufed  with  great  latitude,  and  with  fome  de 
viation  from  their  ftrift  and  proper  fignifications  ?) 
Though,  1  think,  that  when  the  ideas  themfelves  are 
termed  true  or  falfe,  there  is  ftill  fome  fecret  or  tacit 
propofition,  which  is  the  foundation  of  that  denomina 
tion  ;  as  we  (hall  fee,  if  we  examine  the  particular  oe- 
cafions  wherein  they  come  to  be  called  true  or  falfe  : 
In  all  which,  we  (hall  find  fome  kind  of  affirmation  or 
negation,  which  is  the  reafon  of  that  denomination  : 
For  our  ideas  being  nothing  but  bare  appearances  or 
perceptions  in  our  minds,  cannot  properly  and  (imply 
in  themfelves  be  faid  to  be  true  or  falfe,  no  more  than  a 
fingle  name  of  any  thing  can  be  faid  to  be  true  or  falfe. 

§  2.  Metaphyfical  Truth  contains  a  tacit  Proportion. 
INDKED  both  ideas  and  words  may  be  faid  to  be  true  in  a 
metaphyfical  fe?ife  of  the  word  truth,  as  all  other  things, 
that  any  way  exift,  are  faid  to  be  true  j  /.  e.  really  to  be 
fuch  as  they  exift  :  Though  in  things  called  true,  even 
in  that  fenfe,  there  is  perhaps  a  fecret  reference  to  our 
ideas,  looked  upon  as  the  flandards  of  that  truth,  which 
amounts  to  a  mental  propofition,  though  it  be  ufually 
not  taken  notice  of. 

$  3.  No  Idea,  as  an  Appearance  in  the  mind,  true  or  falfe, 
BUT  it  is  not  in  that  metaphyfical  fenfe  of  truth  which 
we  inquire  here,  when  we  examine  whether  our  ideas 
are  capable  of  being  true  or  falfe,  but  in  the  more  or 
dinary  acceptation  of  thofe  words  :  And  fo  I  fay,  that 
the  ideal  in  our  minds  being  only  fo  many  perceptions, 
or  appearances  there,  none  of  them  zrefa/fe  ;  the  idea  of 
a  centaur  having  no  more  falfehood  in  it,  when  it  ap 
pears  in  our  minds,  than  the  name  centaur  has  falfehood 
x 
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Jn  it,  when  it  is  pronounced  by  our  mouths  or  written 
on  paper  :  For  truth  or  falfehood  lying  always  in  fome 
affirmation,  or  negation,  mental  or  verbal,  our  ideas  are 
not  capable,  any  of  them,  of  being  falfe,  till  the  mind 
pafles  fome  judgment  on  them  ;  that  is,  affirms  or  de 
nies  fomething  of  them. 

§  4.  Ideas  referred  to  any  thing)  may  be  true  orfalje. 
WHENEVER  the  mind  refers  any  of  its  ideas  to  any 'thing- 
extraneous  to  them,  they  are  then  capable  to  be  called  true 
orfalfe ;  becaufe  the  mind  in  fuch  a  reference  makes  a 
tacit  fuppofition  of  their  conformity  to  that  thing ;  which 
fuppofition,  as  it  happens  to  be  true  orfa/fe,  fo  the  ideas. 
themfelves  come  to  be  denominated.  The  mod  ufual 
cafes  wherein  this  happens,  are  thefe  following : 

J  5.     Other  Mens  Ideas,  real  Exiflence,  and  fuppofed 
real  EJJences,  are  ivhat  men  ufually  refer  their  Ideas  to. 

Firft,  When  the  mind  fuppofes  any  idea  it  has  con 
formable  to  that   in  other  mens  minds,  called  by  the 
fame  common  name ;  v.  g.  when  the  mind  intends  or 
judges  its  ideas  oi  jujlice,  temperance,  religion,  to  be  the 
fame  with  what  other  men  give  thofe  names  to. 

Secondly,  When  the  mind  fuppofes  any  idea  it  has 
in  itfelf,  to  be  conformable  to  fome  real  exigence.  Thus 
the  two  ideas  of  a  man  and  a  centaur,  fuppofed  to  be 
the  ideas  of  real  fubftances,  are  the  one  true,  and  the 
other  falfe ;  the  one  having  a  conformity  to  what  has 
really  exifted,  the  other  not. 

'Thirdly,  When  the  mind  refers  any  of  its  ideas  to 
that  real  conftitution  and  e/ence  of  any  thing,  whereon 
all  its  properties  depend  ;  and  thus  the  greatefl  part,  if 
not  all  o.ur  ideas  of  fubftances,  are  falfe. 

§  6.  The  Caufe  of  fuch  References. 
THESE  fuppofitions  the  mind  is  very  apt  tacitly  to  make 
concerning  its  own  ideas  :  But  yet  if  we  will  examine 
it,  we  {hall  find  it  is  chiefly,  if  not  only,  concerning  its 
abftratl  complex  ideas  :  For  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
mind  being  towards  knowledge,  and  finding  that,  if  it 
fhould  proceed  by  and  dwell  upon  only  particular  things, 
its  progrefs  would  be  very  flow,  and  its  work  endlefs  j 
therefore,  to  fliorten  its  way  to  knowledge,  and  make 
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each  perception  more  comprehenfive,  the  firft  thing  it 
does,  as  the  foundation  of  the  eafier  enlarging  its  know 
ledge,  either  by  contemplation  of  the  things  themfelves 
that  it  would  know,  or  conference  with  others  about 
them,  is  to  bind  them  into  bundles,  and  rank  them  fo 
into  forts,  that  what  knowledge  it  gets  of  any  of  them,, 
it  may  thereby  with  aflurance  extend  to  all  of  that  fort ; 
and  fo  advance  by  larger  fteps  in  that,  which  is  its  great 
bufinefs,  knowledge.  This,  as  I  have  elfewhere  fhow- 
ed,  is  the  reafon  why  we  collecl:  things  under  compre 
henfive  ideas,  with  names  annexed  to  them,  into  genera 
zndjpecies,  i.  e.  into  kinds  and  forts. 

J  7- 

IF  therefore  we  will  warily  attend  to  the  motions  of  the 
mind,  and  oblerve  what  courfe  it  ufually  takes  in  its  way 
to  knowledge,  we  (hall,  I  think,  find  that  the  mind 
having  got  any  idea,  which  it  thinks  it  may  have  ufe  of, 
either  in  contemplation  or  difcourfe,  the  firft  thing  it 
does,  is  to  abftracT;  ity  and  then  get  a  name  to  it,  and 
fo  lay  it  up  in  its  ftorehoufe,  the  memory,  as  containing 
the  efTence  of  a  fort  of  things^  of  which  that  name  is  al 
ways  to  be  the  mark.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  may  often 
obferve,  that  when  any  one  fees  a  new  thing  of  a  kind 
that  he  knows  not,  he  prefently  aflcs  what  it  is,  mean 
ing  by  that  inquiry  nothing  but  the  name  j.  as  if  the 
name  carried  with  it  the  knowledge  of  the  fpecies,  or 
the  effence  of  it  j  whereof  it  is  indeed  ufed  as  the  mark, 
and  is  generally  fuppofed  annexed  to  it. 

J  8. 

BUT  this  abftracl:  idea  being  fomething  in  the  mind  be 
tween  the  thing  that  exifts,  and  the  name  that  is  given 
it,  it  is  in  our  ideas,  that  both  the  rightnefs  of  our 
knowledge,  and  the  propriety  or  intelligiblenefs  of  our 
fpeaking  confifts.  And  hence  it  is,  that  men  are  fo 
forward  to  fuppofe,  that  the  abftraft  ideas  they  have  in 
their  minds,  are  fuch  as  agree  to-  the  things  exifting 
without  them,  to  which  they  are  referred,  and  are  the 
fame  alfo,  to  which  the  names  they  give  them  do,  by 
the  ufe  and  propriety  of  that  language,  belong :  For 
without  this  double  conformity  of  their  ideas^  they  find 
I 
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they  fhould  both  think  amifs  of  things  in  themfelves, 
and  talk  of  them  unintelligibly  to  others. 

$  9.   Simple  Ideas  may  be  falfe,  in  reference  to  others  of 

the  fame  Name,  but  are  leqft  liable  to  befo. 
FIRST,  then,  I  fay,  That  when  the  truth  of  cur  ideas  is 
judged  of,  by  the  conformity  they  have  to  the  ideas  ivhich 
ether  men  have,  and  commonly  ftgnify  by  the  fame  name, 
they  may  be  any  ofthemfalfe  :  But  yetjimp/e  ideas  are  leajl 
of  all  liable  to  be  fo  miftaktn  •  becaufe  a  man  by  his  fenfes, 
and  every  day's-  obfervation,  may  eafily  fatisfy  himfelf 
what  the  Cimple' ideas  are,  which  their  feveral  names 
that  are  in  common  ufe  {land  for,  they  being  but  few 
in  number,  and  fuch  as,  if  he  doubts  or  miftakes  in,  he 
may  eafily  rectify  by  the  objects  they  are  to  be  found 
in.  Therefore  it  is  feldom  that  any  one  miftakes  in 
his  names  of  fimple  ideas,  or  applies  the  name  red  to 
the  idea  green,  or  the  name  fweet  to  the  idea  bitter  ; 
much  lefs  are  men  apt  to  confound  the  names  of  ideas 
belonging  to  different  fenfes,  and  call  a  colour  by  the 
name  of  a  tafte,  £sV.  whereby  it  is  evident,  that  the  fimple 
ideas  they  call  by  any  name,  are  commonly  the  fame  that 
others  have  and  mean  when  they  ufe  the  fame  names. 

§  10.  Ideas  of  mixed  Modes  mofl  liable  to  befalfe  in  this 

Senfe. 

COMPLEX  ideas  are  much  more  liabfe  to  befalfe  in  this  re~ 
fpecJ ;  and  the  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes,  much  more 
than  thofe  offubftances;  becaufe  in  fubftances  (efpecially 
thofe  which  the  common  and  unborrowed  names  of 
any  language  are  applied  to)  fome  remarkable  fenfible 
qualities,  ferving  ordinarily  to  diftinguifh  one  fort  from 
another,  eafily  preferve  thofe,  who  take  any  care  in  the 
ufe  of  their  words,  from  applying  them  to  forts  of  fub 
ftances,  to  which  they  do  not  at  all  belong  :  But  in 
mixed  modes  we  are  much  more  uncertain  ;  it  being 
not  fo  eafy  to  determine  of  feveral  actions,  whether  they 
are  to  be  called////?/^  or  cruelty,  liberality  or  prodigality. 
And  fo  in  referring  our  ideas  to  thofe  of  other  men,  cal 
led  by  the  fame  names,  ours  may  be  falft ;  and  the  idea-- 
in  'our  minds,  which  we  exprefs  by  the  word  jujlice^ 
may  perhaps  be,  that  which  ought  to  have  another  na.me.. 
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§  I  r.  Or  at  leajl  to  bs  thought  falfe. 
BUT  whether  or  no  our  ideas  of  mixed  modes  are  more 
liable  than  any  fort  to  be  different  from  thofe  of  other 
men,  which  are  marked  by  the  fame  names ;  this  at  lead 
is;  certain,  That  this  fort  offalfehcod  is  much  more  famili 
arly  attributed  to  our  ideas  of  mixed  modes,  than  to  any 
other.  When  a  man  is  thought  to  have  a  falfe  idea  of 
ju/Kce,  or  gratitude,  or  glory,  it  is  for  no  other  reafon, 
but  that  his  agrees  not  with  the  ideas  which  each  of 
thofe  names  are  the  figns  of  in  other  men. 

{12.     And  why. 

THE  reafm  whereof  feems  to  me  to  be  this ;  That  the 
abftracl:  ideas  of  mixed  modes,  being  mens  voluntary 
combinations  of  fuch  a  precife  collection  of  fimple  ideas; 
and  fo  the  eflence  of  each  fpecies  being  made  by  men 
alone,  whereof  we  have  no  other  fenfible  ftandard  ex- 
ifting  any  where,  but  the  name  itfelf,  or  the  definition 
of  that  name  *,  we  have  nothing  elfe  to  refer  thefe  our 
ideas  of  mixed  modes  to,  as  a  ftandard  to  which  we 
would  conform  them,  but  the  ideas  of  thofe  who  are 
thought  to  ufe  thofe  names  in  their  moft  proper  fignifi- 
cations ;  and  fo  as  our  ideas  conform  or  differ  from 
them,  they  pafs  for  true  or  falfe.  And  thus  much  con 
cerning  the  truth  and  fatfehood  of  our  ideas,  in  reference 
to  their  names. 

'  .j  13.     As  referred  to  real  Exiftences,  none  of  our  Ideas 

can  be  falfe,  but  thofe  of  Subftances. 

SECONDLY,  As  to  the  truth  and  falfehood  of  our  ideas, 
in  reference  to  the  real  exiftence  of  things,  when  that  is 
made  the  ftandard  of  their  truth,  none  of  them  can  be 
termed  falfe,  but  only  our  complex  ideas  of  fubftances. 

§  14.  Firft,  Simple  Ideas  ///  this  fenfe  not  falfe,  and  why. 
FIRST,  Our  fimple  ideas  being  barely  fuch  perceptions 
as  God  has  fitted  us  to  receive,  and  given  power  to  ex 
ternal  objects  to  produce  in  us  by  eftablifhed  laws  and 
ways,  fuitable  to  his  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  though  in- 
comprehenfibie  to  us,  their  truth  confifts  in  nothing  elfe 
but  in  fuch  appearances  as  are  produced  in  us,  and  muft 
be  fuitable  to  thofe  powers  he  has  placed  in  external  ob- 
jecls,  or  elfe  they  could  not  be  produced  in  us  j  and 
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thus  anfwering  thofe  powers,  they  are  what  they  (liould 
be,  true  ideas  :  Nor  do  they  become  liable  to  any  impu 
tation  oifalfehoody  if  th,e  mind  (as  in  moft  men  I  believe 
it  does)  judges  thefe  ideas  to  be  in  the  things  themfelves; 
for  God,  in  his  wifdom,  having  fet  them  as  marks  of 
diftin£tion  in  things,  whereby  we  may  be  able  to  dif- 
cern  one  thing  from  another,  and  fo  choofe  any  of  them 
for  our  ufes,  as  we  have  occafion,  it  alters  not  the  na 
ture  of  our  fimple  idea,  whether  we  think  that  the  idea 
of  blue  be  in  the  violet  itfelf,  or  in  our  mind  only,  and 
only  the  power  of  producing  it  by  the  texture  of  its 
parts,  reflecting  the  particles  of  light,  after  a  certain, 
manner,  to  be  in  the  violet  itfelf;  for  that  texture  in 
the  object,  by  a  regular  and  conftant  operation,  pro 
ducing  the  fame  idea  of  blue  in  us,  it  ferves  us  to  dif- 
tinguifli,  by  our  eyes,  that  from  any  other  thing,  whe 
ther  that  diftinguiming  mark,  as  jt  is  really  in  the  v/'a- 
tft,  be  only  a  peculiar  texture  of  parts,  elfe  that  very  co 
lour,  the  idea  whereof  (which  is  in  us)  is  the  exact  re- 
femblance  :  And  it  is  equally  from  that  appearance  to 
be  denominated  blue,  whether  it  be  that  real  colour,  or 
only  a  peculiar  texture  in  it,  that  eaufes  in  us  that  idea ; 
fince  the  name  blue  notes  properly  nothing,  but  that 
mark  of  diftin£Hon  that  is  in  a  violet  9  difccrnible  only 
by  our  eyes,  whatever  it  confifts  in,  that  being  beyond 
our  capacities  diftinclily  to  know,  and  perhaps  would  be 
of  lefs  ufe  to  us,  if  we  had  faculties  to  difcern. 

§15.   Though  one  Man's  Idea  afbluejhould  be  different 

from  another's. 

NEITHER  would  it  carry  any  imputation  of  falfehood  to 
our  fimple  ideas  t  if  by  the  different  ftrufture  of  our  or 
gans  it  were  fo  ordered,  that  ike  fame  objeElJhould  produce 
in  feveral  mens  minds  different  ideas  at  the  fame  time  ; 
v.  g.  if  the  idea  that  a  violet  produced  in  one  man's 
mind  by  his  eyes  were  the  fame  that  a  marigold  pro 
duced  in  another  man's,  and  vice  verfa  :  For  fince  this 
could  never  be  known,  becaufe  one  man's  mind  could 
not  pafs  into  another  man's  body,  to  perceive  what  ap 
pearances  were  produced  by  thofe  organs ;  neither  the 
ideas  hereby,  nor  the  names,  would  be  at  all  confounded. 
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or  any  falfehood  be  in  either  ;  for  all  things  that  had  the 
texture  of  a  violet,  producing  conftantly  the  idea  which  he 
called  blue,  and  thofe  which  had  the  texture  of  a  mari- 
gold,  producing  conftantly  the  idea  which  he  has  con- 
Tlantly  called  yellow ;  whatever  thofe  appearances  were  in 
his  mind,  he  would  be  able  as  regularly  to  diftinguifh 
things  for  his  ufe  by  thofe  appearances,  and  underftand 
and  fignify  thofe  diftinclions  marked  by  the  name  blue 
zndyettoiu,  as  if  the  appearances,  or  ideas  in  his  mind,  re 
ceived  from  thofe  two  flowers,  were  exactly  the  fame 
with  the  ideas  in  other  mens  minds.  I  am  neverthelefs 
very  apt  to  think,  that  the  fenfible  ideas  produced  by 
any  objecl:  in  different  mens  minds,  are  moil  common 
ly  very  near  and  undifcernibly  alike  :  For  which  opi 
nion  I  think  there  might  be  many  reafons  offered  ;  but 
that  being  befides  my  prefent  bufmefs,  I  mail  not  trou 
ble  my  reader  with  them,  but  only  mind  him,  that  the 
contrary  fuppofition,  if  it  could  be  proved,  is  of  little 
ufe,  either  for  the  improvement  of  our  knowledge,  or 
conveniency  of  life  ;  and  fo  we  need  not  troiible  our- 
felves  to  examine  it. 

§  1 6.  Firftj  Simple  Ideas  in  this  Senfe  not  falfe,  and  why. 
FROM  what  has  been  faid  concerning  our  (imple  ideas  ^ 
I  think  it  evident,  that  ourjimp/e  ideas  can  none  of  them 
be  falfe  in  refpeft  of  thing*  exifling  without  us :  For  the 
truth  of  thefe  appearances,  or  perceptions  in  our  minds, 
confifting,  as  has  been  faid,  only  in  their  being  anfwer- 
able  to  the  powers  in  external  obje£tS|  to  produce  by  our 
fenfes  fuch  appearances  in  us,  and  each  of  them  being 
in  the  mind,  fuch  as  it  is,  fuitable  to  the  power  that 
produced  it,  and  which  alone  it  reprefents  ;  it  cannot 
upon  that  account,  or  as  referred  to  fuch  a  pattern,  be 
falfe.  Blue  or  yellow,  bitter  or  fiueet,  can  never  be  falfe 
ideas ;  thefe  perceptions  in  the  mind  are  juft  fuch  as 
they  are  there,  anfwering  the  powers  appointed  by  God 
to  produce  them,  and  fo  are  truly  what  they  are  and 
are  intended  to  be.  Indeed  the  names  may  be  mifap- 
plied,  but  that  in  this  refpect  makes  no  falfehood  in  the 
.  ideas,  as  if  a  man  ignorant  in  the  Engli/h  tongue  ihould 
call  purple  ft  ar lei* 
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§   17.     Secondly,  Modes  not  falfe. 

SECONDLY,  Neither  can  our  complex  ideas  of  modes  in  re 
ference  to  the  ejfence  of  any  thing  really  exijling,  be  falfe  ; 
becaufe  whatever  complex  idea  I  have  of  any  mode,  it 
hath  no  reference  to  any  pattern  exifting,  and  made  by 
nature  ;  it  is  not  fuppofed  to  contain  in  it  any  other 
ideas  than  what  it  hath,  nor  to  reprefent  any  thing  but 
fuch  a  complication  of  ideas  as  it  does  :  Thus  when  I 
have  the  idea  of  fuch  an  action  of  a  man,  who  forbears 
to  afford  himfelf  fuch  meat,  drink  and  clothing,  and 
other  conveniencies  of  life  as  his  riches  and  eftate  will 
be  fufficient  to  fupply,  and  his  ftation  requires,  I  have 
nofa/fe  ideas,  but  fuch  an  one  as  reprefents  an  action, 
cither  as  I  find  or  imagine  it,  and  fo  is  capable  of  nei 
ther  truth  orfa/fehood :  But  when  I  give  the  name  fru 
gality,  or  virtue,  to  this  action,  then  it  may  be  called  a 
falfe  idea,  if  thereby  it  be  fuppofed  to  agree  with  that 
idea,  to  which,  in  propriety  of  fpeech,  the  name  of  fru 
gality  doth  belong,  or  to  be  conformable  to  that  law, 
which  is  the  ftandard  of  virtue  and  vice. 

§  18.  Thirdly ,  Ideas  of  Subflances  ivhen  falfe. 
^HIRLLT,  Our  complex  ideas  offubftances,  being  all  refer 
red  to  patterns  in  things  themfel'ves,  may  be  falfe  :  That 
they  are  all  falfe,  when  looked  upon  as  the  reprefenta- 
tions  of  the  unknown  eflences  of  things,  is  fo  evident, 
that  there  needs  nothing  to  be  faid  of  it :  I  fhall  there 
fore  pafs  over  that  chimerical  fuppofition,  and  confider 
them  as  collections  of  fimple  ideas  in  the  mind,  taken 
from  combinations  of  fimple  ideas  exifting -together  con- 
ftantly  in  things,  of  which  patterns  they  are  the  fuppo-t 
fed  copies  ;  and  in  this  reference  of  them,  to  the  exift- 
ence  of  things,  they  are- falfe  ideas  :  I.  When  they  put 
together  fimple  ideas,  which  in  the  real  exiftence  of 
things  have  no  union;  as  when  to  the  ihape  and  fize  that 
exifl  together  in  a  horfe,  is  joined,  in  the  fame  complex 
idea,  the  power  of  barking  like  a  dog  j  which  three  i4pas9 
however  put  together  into  one  in  the  mind,  were  never- 
united  in  nature ;  and  this  therefore  may  be  called  a 
falfe  idea  of  an  horfe.  2.  Ideas  of  fubftances  are,  in  this 
refpec"t,  alfo/0/^,  when  from  any  collection  of  fimple 
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ideas  that  do  always  exift  together,  there  is  feparated, 
by  a  direct  negation,  any  other  fimple  idea  which  is 
conftantly  joined  with  them.  Thus,  if  to  extenfion,  fo- 
lidity,  fufibility,  the  peculiar  weightinefs,  and  yellow 
colour  of  gold,  any  one  join  in  his  thoughts  the  ne 
gation  of  a  greater  degree  of  fixednefs  than  is  in  lead  or 
copper,  he  may  be  faid  to  have  a  falfe  complex  ideat  as 
well  as  when  he  joins  to  thofe  other  fimple  ones  the 
idea  of  perfect  abfolute  fixednefs  :  For  either  way,  the 
complex  idea  of  gold  being  made  up  of  fuch  fimple  ones 
as  have  no  union  in  nature,  may  be  termed  falfe  ;  but 
if  he  leave  out  of  this  his  complex  idea>  that  of  fixed 
nefs  quite,  without  either  actually  joining  to,  or  fepa- 
rating  of  it  from  the  reft  in  his  mind,  it  is,  I  think,  to 
be  looked  on  as  an  inadequate  and  imperfect  idea  rather 
than  a  falfe  one ;  fince  though  it  contains  not  all  the 
fimple  ideas  that  are  united  in  nature,  yet  it  puts  none 
together  but  what  do  really  exift:  together. 

§  19.   Truth  or  Falfehcod  always  fuppofes  Affirmation  or 

Negation* 

THOUGH,  in  compliance  with  the  ordinary  way  of  fpeak- 
ing,  I  have  fhowed  in  what  fenfe,  and  upon  what  ground 
our  ideas  may  be  fometimes  called  true  orfalfe,  yet  if 
we  will  look  a  little  nearer  into  the  matter,  in  all  cafes 
where  any  idea  is  called  true  oifulfe,  it  is  from  fome 
judgment  that  the  mind  makes,  or  is  fuppofed  to  make, 
that  is  true  or  falfe  :  For  truth  or  falfebood^  being  never 
without  fome  affirmation  or  negation^  exprefs  or  tacit,  it  is 
not  to  be  found  but  when  figns  are  joined  or  feparated, 
according  to  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  the 
things  they  (land  for.  The  figns  we  chiefly  ufe  are  ei 
ther  ideas  of  words,  wherewith  we  make  either  mental 
or  verbal  proportions.  Truth  lies  in  fo  joining  or  fepa- 
rating  thefe  reprefentatives,  as  the  things  they  (land  for 
do  in  themfelves  agree  or  difagree  ;  and  falfehood  in  the 
contrary,  as  fhall  be  more  fully  fhowed  hereafter. 

§  20.     Ideas  in  themfelves  neither  true  nor  falfe. 
ANY  idea  then  which   we  have  in  our  minds,  whether 
conformable  or  not  to  the  exiftence  of  things,  or  to  any 
ideas  in  the  min.ls  of  other  men,  cannot  properly  for  this 
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alone  be  called  falfe  :  For  thefe  reprefentations,  if  they 
have  nothing  in  them  but  what  is  really  exifting  in 
things  without,  cannot  be  thought  falfe y  being  exa£t  re 
prefentations  of  fomething :  Nor  yet  if  they  have  any 
thing  in  them  differing  from  the  reality  of  things,  can 
they  properly  be  faid  to  be  falfe  reprefentations,  or  ideas 
of  things  they  do  not  reprefent :  But  the  miftake  and 
falfehood  is, 

§21.  But  are  falfe ;    I .  When  judged  agreeable  to  another 

man's  Idea,  without  being  fa. 

FlRST,  When  the  mind,  having  any  idea,  {{judges  and 
concludes  it  the  fame  that  is  in  other  metis  minds,  Jignified 
by  the  fame  name,  or  that  it  is  conformable  to  the  ordi 
nary  received  fignification  or  definition  of  that  word, 
when  indeed  it  is  not,  which  is  the  mod  ufual  miftake 
in  mixed  modes,  though  other  ideas  alfo  are  liable  to  it. 

$22.  2.  When  judged  to  agree  to  real  Exigence,  when 

they  do  not. 

SECONDLY,  When  it  having  a  complex  idea  made  up 
of  fuch  a  collection  of  fimple  ones,  as  nature  never  puts 
together,  it  judges  it  to  agree  to  afpecies  of  creatures  really 
exiting,  as  when  it  joins  the  weight  of  tin,  to  the  colour, 
fufibility,  and  fixednefs  of  gold. 

§  23.  3.  When  judged  adequate,  without  being  fo. 
^THIRDLY,  When  in  its  complex  idea  it  has  united  a 
certain  number  of  fimple  ideas  that  do  really  exift  toge 
ther  in  fome  fort  of  creatures,  but  has  alfo  left  out 
others  as  much  infeparable,  it  judges  this  to  be  a  perfect 
complete  idea  of  A  fort  of  things  which  really  it  is  not ;  v.  g. 
having  joined  the  ideas  of  lubflance,  yellow,  malleable, 
moft  heavy  and  fufible,  it  takes  that  complex  idea  to  be 
the  complete  idea  of  gold,  when  yet  its  peculiar  fixed 
nefs  and  folubility  in  aqua  regia  are  as  infeparable  from 
thofe  other  ideas  or  qualities  of  that  body,  as  they  are 
one  from  another. 

§  24.     4.   When  judged  to  reprefent  th?  real  EJfence. 
FoURTHLT,  The  miitake  is  yet   greater,  when  I  judge 
that  this  complex  idea  contains  in  it  the  real  ejjence  of  any  body 
exifting,  when  at  leaft  it  contains  but  fome  few  of  thofe 
properties  which  flow  from  its  real  eflence  and  conftu 
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tution  5  I  fay,  only  fome  few  of  thofe  properties  ;  for 
tliofe  properties  confiding  moftly  in  the  ac~Hve  and  paf- 
five  powers  it  has,  in  reference  to  other  things,  all  that 
are  vulgarly  known  of  any  one  body,  and  of  which  the 
complex  idea  of  that  kind  of  things  is  ufually  made,  are 
but  a  very  few,  in  comparifon  of  what  a  man,  that  has 
feveral  ways  tried  and  examined  it,  knows  of  that  one 
fort  of  things  ;  and  all  that  the  moil  expert  man  knows, 
are  but  few,  in  comparifon  of  what  are  really  in  that 
body,  and  depend  on  its  internal  or  eflential  confti- 
tution.  The  eflence  of  a  triangle  lies  in  a  very  little 
compafs,  confifts  in  a  very  few  ideas;  three  lines  in 
cluding  a  fpace  make  up  that  eflence  ;  but  the  proper 
ties  that  flow  from  this  eflence,  are  more  than  can  be 
eafily  known  or  enumerated :  So  I  imagine  it  is  in  fub- 
ftances  *,  their  real  eflences  lie  in  a  little  compafs,  though 
the  properties  flowing  from  that  internal  conftitution 
are  endlefs. 

§  f  5.     Ideas  •whenfalfe. 

To  conclude  5  a  man  having  no  notion  of  any  thing 
without  him,  but  by  the  idea  he  has  of  it  in  his  mind 
(which  idea  he  has  a  power  to  call  by  what  name  he 
pleafes),  he  may  indeed  make  an  idea  neither  anfwering 
the  reality  of  things,  nor  agreeing  to  the  ideas  common 
ly  fignified  by  other  peoples  words,  but  cannot  make  a 
wrong  orfalfe  idea  of  a  thing,  which  is  no  otherwife 
known  to  him  but  by  the  idea  he  has  of  it :  v.  g.  When 
I  frame  an  idea  of  the  legs,  arms,  and  body  of  a  man, 
and  join  to  this  a  horfe's  head  and  neck,  I  do  not  make 
"Z-fdlfe  idea  of  any  thing,  becaufe   it  reprtfents  nothing 
without  me  :  But  when  I  call  it  a  Man  or  Tartar,  and 
imagine  it  either  to  reprefent  fome  real  being  without 
me,  or  to  be  the  fame  idea  that  others  call  by  the  fame 
name  ;   in  either  of  thefe  cafes  I  may  err ;  and  upon 
this  account  it  is,  that  it  comes  to  be  termed  ifalfe  idea  ; 
though  indeed  the  falfekood  lies  not  in  the  idea,  but  in 
that  tacit  mental  proportion,  wherein  a  conformity  and 
refemblance  is  attributed  to  it,  which  it  has  not :  But 
yet,  if  having  framed  fuch  an  idea  in  my  mind,  without 
thinking  either  that  exiftence,  or  the  name  Man  or  Tar- 
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tar  belongs  to  it,  I  will  call  it  Man  or  Tartar,  I  may  be 
juftly  thought  fantaftical  in  the  naming,  but  not  erro 
neous  in  my  judgment,  nor  the  idea  any  vtnyfalfe. 

§  26.  More  property  to  be  called  Right  or  Wrong. 
UPON  the  whole  matter,  I  think  that  our  ideas  y  as  they 
are  confidered  by  the  mind,  either  in  reference  to  the 
proper  fignification  of  their  names,  or  in  reference  to 
the  reality  of  things,  may  very  fitly  be  called  right  or 
^urong  ideas,  according  as  they  agree  or  difagree  to  thofe 
patterns  to  which  they  are  referred  :  But  if  any  one  had 
rather  call  them  true  or  fatfe,  it  is  fit  he  ufe  a  liberty, 
which  every  one  has,  to  call  things  by  thofe  names  he 
thinks  bed  ;  though  in  propriety'  of  fpeech,  truth  or 
falfebood)  will,  I  think,  fcarce  agree  to  them,  but  as 
they,  fome  way  or  other,  virtually  contain  in  them  fome 
mental  propofition.  The  ideas  that  are  in  a  man's  mind, 
fimply  confidered,  cannot  be  wrong,  unlefs  complex 
ones,  wherein  inconfiftent  parts  are  jumbled  together  : 
All  other  ideas  are  in  themfelves  right,  and  the  know 
ledge  about  them  right  and  true  knowledge  ;  but  when 
we  come  to  refer  them  to  any  thing,  as  to  their  patterns 
and  archetypes,  then  they  are  capable  of  being  wrong, 
as  far  as  they  difagree  with  fuch  archetypes. 

CHAP.    XXXIII. 

OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  IDEAS. 

§  I.      Something  unreafonable  in  moft  Men. 

THERE  is  fcarce  any  one  that  does  not  obferre 
fomething  that  feems  odd  to  him,  and  is  in  it- 
felf  really  extravagant  in  the  opinions,  reafonings  and 
actions  of  other  men.  The  leaft  flaw  of  this  kind,  if  at 
all  different  from  his  own,  every  one  is  quick-fighted 
enough  to  efpy  in  another,  and  will  by  the  authority  of 
reafon  forwardly  condemn,  though  he  be  guilty  of  much 
greater  unreafonablenefs  in  his  own  tenets  and  conduct, 
which  he  never  perceives  and  will  very  hardly,  if  at 
all,  be  convinced  of. 
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§  2.     Not  'wholly  from  Self-love. 

THIS  proceeds  not  wholly  from  felf-love,  though  that 
has  often  a  great  hand  in  it.  Men  of  fair  minds,  and 
not  given  up  to  the  over-weening  of  felf-fl<tttery,  are 
frequently  guilty  of  it ;  and  in  many  cafes  one  with  a- 
mazement  hears  the  arguings,  and  is  aftonifhed  at  the 
obftinacy  of  a  worthy  man,  who  yields  not  to  the  evi 
dence  of  reafon,  though  laid  before  him  as  clear  as  day 
light. 

§  3.      Nor  from  Education. 

THIS  fprt  of  unreafonablenefs  is  ufually  imputed  to  edu 
cation  and  prejudice,  and  for  the  moil  part  truly  enough, 
though  that  reaches  not  the  bottom  of  the  difeafe, 
nor  (hows  diftinc~Uy  enough  where,  it  rifes,  or  wherein 
it  lies.  Education  is  often  rightly  affigned  for  the  caufe, 
and  prejudice  is  a  good  general  name  for  the  thing  it- 
felf  •,  but  yet  I  think  he  ought  to  look  a  little  farther, 
who  would  trace  this  fort  of  madnefs  to  the  root  it 
fprings  from,  and  fo  explain  it,  as  to  {how  whence  this 
flaw  has  its  original  in  very  fober  and  rational  minds, 
and  wherein  it  confifts. 

§  4.     A  degree  of  Madnefs. 

I  SHALL  be  pardoned  for  calling  it  by  fo  harm  a  name  as 
madnefs)  when  it  is  confidered,  that  oppofition  to  reafon 
.  deferves  that  name,  and  is  really  madnefs  ;  and  there  is 
fcarce  a  man  fo  free  from  it,  but  that  if  he  fhould  al 
ways,  on  all  occafions,  argue  or  do  as  in  fome  cafes  he 
constantly  does,  would  not  be  thought  fitter  for  Bedlam 
than  civil  converfation.  I  do  not  here  mean  when  he  is 
under  the  power  of  an  unruly  paffion,  but  in  the  fteady 
calm  courfe  of  his  life.  That  which  will  yet  more  apo- 
logife  for  this  harm  name,  and  ungrateful  imputation 
on  the  greateft  part  of  mankind,  is,  that  inquiring  a 
little  by  the  by  into  the  nature  of  madnefs,  13.  II.  C.  i  r. 
§  13.  I  found  it  to  fpring  from  the  very  fame  root,  and 
to  depend  on  the  very  fame  caufe  we  are  here  fpeakhig 
of.  This  con fi deration  of  the  thing  icfelf,  at  a  time  when 
I  thought  not  the  leaft  on  the  fubjecl:  which  I  am  now 
treating  of,  fuggefted  it  to  me.  And  if  this  be  a  weak- 
nefs  to  which  all  men  are  fo  liable,  if  this  be  a  taint 
VOL.  II.  F 
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which  fo  univerfally  infe&s  mankind,  the  greater  care 
fhould  be  taken  to  lay  it  open  under  its  due  name,  there 
by  to  excite  the  greater  care  in  its  prevention  and  cure. 

§  5.  From  a  wrong  ConneElion  of  Ideas. 
SOME  of  our  ideas  have  a  natural  correfpondence  and 
conne&ion  one  with  another  :  It  is  the  office  and  excel 
lency  of  our  reafon  to  trace  thefe,  and  hold  them  toge 
ther  in  that  union  and  correfpondence  which  is  founded 
in  their  peculiar  beings.  Befides  this,  there  is  another 
connection  of  ideas  wholly  owing  to  chance  or  cuftom  : 
Ideas  that  in  themfelves  are  not  at  all  of  kin,  come  to  be 
fo  united  in  fome  metis  minds,  that  it  is  very  hard  to 
feparate  them  ;  they  always  keep  in  company,  and  the 
one  no  fooner  at  any  time  comes  into  the  underftand- 
ing,  but  its  aflpciates  appear  with  it,  and  if  they  are 
more  than  two,  which  are  thus  united,  the  whole  gang, 
always  infeparable,  (how  themfelves  together. 

§  6.      This  Connexion  how  made. 

THIS  ftrong  combination  of  ideas,  not  allied  by  nature, 
the  mind  makes  in  itfelf  either  voluntarily  or  by  chance  ; 
and  hence  it  comes  in  different  men  to  be  very  different, 
according  to  their  different  inclinations,  education,  in- 
terefts,  &?*  Cuftom  fettles  habits  of  thinking  in  the 
underftanding,  as  well  as  of  determining  in  the  will, 
and  of  motions  in  the-body ;  all  which  feems  to  be  but 
trains  of  motion  in  the  animal  fpirits,  which  once  fet  a- 
going,  continue  in  the  fame  fteps  they  have  been  ufed 
to,  which,  by  often  treading, 'are  worn  into  a  fmooth 
path,  and  the  motion  in  it  becomes  eafy,  and  as  it  were 
natural.  As  far  as  we  can  comprehend  thinking,  thus 
ideas  feem  to  be  produced  in  our  minds  ;  or  if  they  are 
not,  this  may  ferve  to  explain  their  following  one  ano 
ther  in  an  habitual  train,  when  once  they  are  put  into 
that  track,  *as  well  as  it  does  to  explain  fuch  motions  of 
the  body.  A  muGcian  ufed  to  any  tune,  will  find,  that 
Itt  it  but  once  begin  in  his  head,  the  ideas  of  the  feveral 
notes  of  it  will  follow  one  another  orderly  in  his  under 
ftanding,  without  any  care  or  attention,  -as  regularly  as 
his  fingers  move  orderly  over  the  keys  of  the  organ  to 
.play  out  the  tune  he  has  begun,  though  his  inattentive 
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thoughts  be  elfe where  a-wandering.  Whether  the  na 
tural  caufe  of  thefe  ideas,  as  well  as  of  that  regular 
dancing  of  his  fingers,  be  the  motion  of  his  animal  fpi- 
rits,  I  will  not  determine,  how  probable  foever,  by  this 
inflance,  it  appears  to  be  fo  -,  but  this  may  help  us  a 
little  to  conceive  of  intellectual  habits,  and  of  the  tying 
together  of  ideas. 

§  7.  Some  Antipathies  an  Ejfeft  of  it. 
THAT  there  are  fuch  affociationsof  them  made  by  cuftom 
in  tL '"  minds  of  moft  men,  I  think  nobody  will  queftion, 
who  has  well  confidered  himfelf  or  others  ;  and  to  this, 
perhaps,  might  be  juftly  attributed  moft  of  the  fympa- 
thies  and  antipathies  obfervable  in  men,  which  work  as 
ftrongly,  and  produce  as  regular  effects  as  if  they  were 
natural,  and  are  therefore  called  fo,  though  they  at  firft 
had  no  other  original  but  the  accidental  connection  of 
two  ideas,  which  either  the  ftrength  of  the  firft  im- 
preflion,  or  future  indulgence,  fo  united,  that  they  al 
ways  afterwards  kept  company  together  in  that  man's 
mind,  as  if  they  were  but  one  idea.  I  fay  molt  of  the 
antipathies,  I  do  not  fay  all,  for  fome  of  them  are  truly 
natural,  depend  upon  our  original  conftitution,  and  are 
born  with  us  ;  but  a  great  part  of  thcfe  which  are  count 
ed  natural,  would  have  beeii  known  to  be  from  unheed 
ed,  though,  perhaps,  early  impreffions,or  wanton  fancies 
at  firft,  which  would  have  been  acknowledged  the  ori 
ginal  of  them,  if  they  had  been  warily  observed.  A 
grown  perfon  furfeiting  with  honey,  no  looner  hears  the 
name  of  it,  but  his  fancy  immediately  carries  ficknefs 
and  qualms  to  his  ftomach,  and  he  cannot  bear  the  very 
idea  of  it ;  other  ideas  of  diflike,  and  ficknefs,  and  vo 
miting,  prefently  accompany  it,  and  he  is  difturbed,but 
he  knov/s  from  whence  to  date  this  weaknefs,  and  can 
tell  how  he  got  this  indiipofition  :  Had  this  happened  to 
him  by  an  over-dofe  of  honey,  when  a  child,  ail  the 
fame  effects  would  have  followed,  but  the  caufe  would 
have  been  miftaken,  and  the  antipathy  counted-Jialura!. 

§8. 

I  MENTION  this  not  out  of  any  great  necefiity  there  is 
in  this  prefent  argument,  to  diftinguiih  nicely  ' 
F  2 
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natural  and  acquired  antipathies  j  but  I  take  notice  of 
it  for  another  purpofe,  viz.  that  thofe  who  have  chil 
dren,  or  the  charge  of  their  education,  would  think 
it  worth  their  while  diligently  to  watch,  and  carefully 
to  prevent  the  undue  conne6tion  of  ideas  in  the  minds 
of  young  people  :  This  is  the  time  mod  fufceptible  of 
lading  impreffions  ;  and  though  thofe  relating  to  the 
health  of  the  body,  are  by  diicreet  people  minded  and 
fenced  again  ft,  yet  I  am  apt  to  doubt,  that  thole  which 
relate  more  peculiarly  to  the  mind,  and  termihAie  in 
the  underftanding  or  pafiions,  have  been  much  lefs 
heeded  than  the  thing  deferves  ;  nay,  thofe  relating 
purely  to  the  underftanding,  have,  as  I  fufpecl:,  been  by 
mod  men  wholly  overlooked. 

§  9.     A  great  Cat/ft  of  Errors. 

THIS  wrong  connection  in  our  minds,  of  ideas,  in  them- 
felves  loofe  and  independent  one  of  another,  has  fuch 
an  influence,  and  is  of  fo  great  force  to  fet  us  awry  in 
our  actions,  as  well  moral  as  natural,  paflions,  reafon- 
ings,  and  notions  themfelves,  that  perhaps  there  is  not 
any  one  thing  that  deferves  more  to  be  looked  after. 

§  10.     Injlances.  j 

THE  ideas  of  goblins  mAfprightf,  have  really  no  more  to 
do  with  darknefs  than  light ;  yet  let  but  a  fooliih  maid 
inculcate  thefe  often  on  the  mind  of  a  child,  and  raife 
them  there  together,  poffibly  he  fhall  never  be  able  to 
feparate  them  again  i'o  long  as  he  lives  ;  but  darknefs 
fhall  for  ever  afterwards  bring  with  it  thofe  frightful 
ideas  >  and  they  {hall  be  fo  joined  that  he  can  no  more 
bear  the  one  than  the  other. 

§  n. 

A  MAN  receives  a  fenfible  injury  from  another,  thinks 
on  the  man  and  that  a&ion  over  and  over,  and  by  ru 
minating  on  them  flrongly,  or  much  in  his  mind,  fo  ce 
ments  thole  two  ideas  together,  that  he  makes  them  al- 
molt  one  ;  never  thinks  on  the  man,  but  the  pain  and 
difpltafure  he  fuffered  comes  into  his  mind  with  it,  fo 
that  he  fcarce  diftinguimes  them,  but  has  as  much  an 
averfion  for  the  one  as  the  other:  Thus  hatreds  iire 
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often  begotten  from  flight  and  almoft  innocent occafions, 
and  quarrels  propagated  and  continued  in  the  world. 

§    12. 

A  MAN  has  fufFered  pain  or  ficknefs  in  any  place  ;  he 
faw  his  friend  die  in  fuch  a  room ;  though  thefe  have 
in  nature  nothing  to  do  one  with  another,  yet  when  the 
idea  of  the  place  occurs  to  his  mind,  it  brings  (the  im- 
preflion  being  once  made)  that  of  the  pain  and  difplea- 
fure  with  it ;  he  confounds  them  in  his  mind,  and  can 
as  little  bear  the  one  as  the  other. 

§13.     Why   Tims  cures  fome  Diforders  in  the  Minc£ 

which  Reafon  cannot, 

WHEN  this  combination  is  fettled,  and  whilft  it  lafts,  it 
is  not  in  the  powe/  of  reafon  to  help  us,  and  relieve  us 
from  the  effects  of  it.  Ideas  in  our  minds,  when  they 
arc  there,  will  operate  according  to  their  natures  and  cir- 
cumftances;  and  here  we  fee  the  caufe  why  time  cures 
certain  affections,  which  reafon,  though  in  the  right,  and 
allowed  to  be  ib,  has  not  power  over,  nor  is  able  againft 
them  to  prevail  with  thofe  who  are  apt  to  hearken  to  it 
in  other  cafes.  The  death  of  a  child,  that  was  the  daily 
deiight  of  his  mother's  eyes,  and  joy  of  her  foul,  rends 
from  her  heart  the  whole  comfort  of  her  life,  and  gives 
her  all  the  torment  imaginable  5  ufe  the  confolations  of 
reafon  in  this  cafe,  and  you  were  as  good  preach  eafe  to 
one  on  the  rack,  and  hope  to  allay,  by  rational  difcourfes, 
the  pain  of  his  joints  tearing  afunder.  Till  time  has  by~ 
difufe  feparated  the  fenfe  of  that  enjoyment,  and  its  lofs 
from  the  idea  of  the  child  returning  to  her  memory,  all 
reprefentations,  though  ever  fo  reasonable,  are  in  vain  ; 
and  therefore  fome  in  whom  the  union  between  thefe 
ideas  is  never  diflolved,  fpend  their  lives  in  mourning,, 
and  carry  an  incurable  forrow  to  their  graves. 

§   14.  Farther  Inftances  of  the  EffecJ  of  the  Affectation 

c/'Iiieas. 

A  FRIEND  of  mine  knew  one  perfectly  cured  of  mad- 
nefs,  by  a  very  harm  and  ofFeniive  operation  :  The  gen 
tleman,  who  was  thus  recovered,  with  great  fenfe  of  gra 
titude  and  acknowledgment,  owned  the  cure  all  his  life 
after,  as  the  greateft  obligation  he  could  have  received  ;. 
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but  whatever  gratitude  and  reafon  fuggefted  to  him,  he 
could  never  bear  the  fight  of  the  operator  j  that  image 
brought  back  with  it  the  idea  of  that  agony  which  he 
fuffrred  from  his  hands,  which  was  too  mighty  and  in 
tolerable  for  him  to  endure. 

§  15- 
MANY  children,  imputing   the   pain  they  endured   at 

fchool  to  their  books  they  were  corrected  fo?,  fo  join 
thofe  ideas  together,  that  a  bock  becomes  their  averfion, 
and  they  are  never  reconciled  to  the  ftudy  and  ufe  of 
them  all  their  lives  after  ;  and  thus  reading  becomes  a 
torment  to  them,  which  otherwife  poffibly  they  might 
have  made  the  greateft  pleafure  of  their  lives.  There 
are  rooms  convenient  enough,  that  fome  men  cannot 
iludy  in,  and  fafhions  of  vefiels,  which  though  ever  fo 
clean  and  commodious,  they  cannot  drink  out  of,  and 
that  by  reafon  of  fome  accidental  'ideas  which  are  annex 
ed  to  them,  and  make  them  offensive  ;  and  who  is  there 
that  hath  not  obferved  fome  man  to  flag  at  the  appear 
ance,  or  in  the  company  of  fome  certain  perfon  not 
Otherwife  fuperior  to  him,  but  becaufe  having  once  on 
fome  occafion  got  the  afcendant,  the  idea  of  authority  and 
diflance  goes  along  with  that  of  the  perfon,  and  he  that 
has  been  thus  fubje£ted,  is  not  able  to  feparate  them  ? 

j  16. 

INSTANCES  of  this  kind  are  fo  plentiful  every  where,  that 
if  I  add  one  more,  it  is  only  for  the  pleafant  oddnefs  of 
it :  It  is  of  a  young  gentleman,  who  hiving  learned  to 
dance,  and  that  to  great  perfection,  there  happened  to 
itand  an  old  trunk  in  the  room  where  he  learned.  The 
idea  of  this  remarkable  piece  of  houfehold-ituff,  had  fo 
mixed  itfelf  with  the  turns  and  fteps  of  all  his  dances, 
that  though  in  that  chamber  he  could  dance  excellently 
well,  yet  it  was  only  whilft  that  trunk  was  there  ;  rtor 
could  he  perform  well  in  any  other  place,  unlefs  that  or 
fome  fuch  other  trunk  had  its  due  pofition  in  the  room. 
If  this  ftory  {hall  be  fufpe&ed  to  be  dreffed  up  with 
fome  comical  circumftances,  a  little  beyond  precife  na 
ture,  I  anfwer  for  myfelf,  that  I  had  it  fome  years  fmce 
from  a  very  fober  and  worthy  man,  upon  his  own  know- 
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ledge,  as  I  report  it,  and  I  dare  fay,  there  are  very  few 
inquifitive  perions,  who  read  this,  who  have  not  met 
with  accounts,  if  not  examples  of  this  nature,  that  may 
parallel,  or  at  leaft  juftify  this. 

§  17.  Its  Influence  on  intelleftual  Habits. 
INTELLECTUAL  habit*  and  defects  this  way  contracled> 
are  not  lefs  frequent  and  powerful,  though  lefs  obferv- 
ed.  Let  the  ideas  of  being  and  matter  be  ftrongly  join 
ed,  either  by  education  or  much  thought,  whilft  thefe 
are  ftill  combined  in  the  mind,  what  notions,  what  rea- 
fonings  will  there  be  about  feparate  fpirits  ?  Let  cuftom 
from  the  very  childhood  have  joined  figure  and  fhape 
to  the  ideas  of  God,  and  what  abfurdities  will  that  mind 
be  liable  to  about  the  Deity  ? 

Let  the  idea  of  infallibility  be  infeparably  joined  to 
any  perfon,  and  thefe  two  conflantly  together  poffefs  the 
mind,  and  then  one  body  in  two  places  at  once,  (hall, 
unexamined,  be  fwallowed  for  a  certain  truth,  by  an 
implicit  faith,  whenever  that  imagine^,  infallible  perfou 
diAates  and  demands  affent  without  inquiry. 
§  18.  Obfervable  in  different  Setts. 
SOME  fuch  wrong  and  unnatural  combinations  of  ideas 
will  be  found  to  eftablifh  the  irreconcileable  oppofition 
between  different  feels  of  philofophy  and  religion  ;  for 
we  cannot  imagine  every  one  of  their  followers  to  im- 
pofe  wilfully  on  himfelf,  and  knowingly  refufe  truth 
offered  by  plain  reafon.  Intereft,  though  it  does  a  great 
deal  in  the  cafe,  yet  cannot  be  thought  to  work  whole 
focieties  of  men  to  fo  univerfal  a  perverfenefs,  as  that 
every  one  of  them,  to  a  man,  mould  knowingly  maintain 
falfehood  •,  fome  at  lead  muft  be  allowed  to  do  what 
all  pretend  to,  z.  e.  to  purfue  truth  fmcerely  ;  and  there 
fore  there  muft  be  fomething  that  blinds  their  under- 
ftandings,  and  makes  them  not  fee  the  falfehood  of 
what  they  embrace  for  real  truth.  That  which  thus 
captivates  their  reafons,  and  leads  men  of  fmcerity  blind 
fold  from  common  fenfe,  will,  when  examined,  be  found 
to  be  what  we  are  fpeaking  of.  Some  independent  ideas  9 
of  no  alliance  to  one  another,  are  by  education,  cuftom, 
and  the  conftant  din  of  their  party,  fo  coupled  in  their 
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minds,  that  they  always  appear  there  together,  and  they 
can  no  more  feparate  them  in  their  thoughts,  than  if 
they  were  but  one  idea,  and  they  operate  as  if  they  were 
fo.  This  gives  fenfe  to  jargon,  demonftration  to  abfur- 
dities,  and  confiftency  to  nonfenfe,  and  is  the  founda 
tion  of  the  greateft,  I  had  aimed  faid  of  all  the  errors 
in  the  world  j  or  if  it  does  not  reach  fo  far,  it  is  at  lead 
the  moft  dangerous  one,  fince  fo  far  as  it  obtains,  it 
hinders  men  from  feeing  and  examining.  When  two 
things  in  themfelves  disjoined,  appear  to  the  fight  con- 
ftantly  united,  if  the  eye  fees  thefe  things  rivetted 
which  are  loofe,  where  will  you  begin  to  rectify  the 
miftakes  that  follow  in  two  ideas,  that  they  have  been 
accuftomed  fo  to  join  in  their  minds,  as  to  fubftitute 
one  for  the  other,  and,  as  I  am  apt  to  think,  often  with 
out  perceiving  it  themfelves  ?  This,  whiift  they  are  un 
der  the  deceit  of  it,  makes  them  incapable  of  convic 
tion,  and  they  applaud  themfelves  as  zealous  champions 
for  truth,  when  indeed  they  are  contending  for  error  •, 
and  the  confufion  of  two  different  ideas,  which  a  cui\o- 
mary  connection  of  them  in  their  minds  hath  to  them 
made  in  effecl:  but  one,  fills  their  heads  with  falfe  views, 
ami  their  reafonings  with  falfe  confequences. 

§   19.      Ccnclufion. 

HAVING  thus  given  an  account  of  the  original,  forts  and 
extent  of  our  ideas,  with  feveral  other  confiderations 
about  thefe  (I  know  not  whether  I  may  fay)in(lruments 
or  materials  of  our  knowledge,  the  method  I  at  firit 
propofed  to  myfelf,  would  now  require  that  I  mould  im 
mediately  proceed  to  mow  what  ufe  the  underftanding 
makes  of  them,  and  what  knowledge  we  have  by  them. 
This  was  that  which,  in  the  firft  general  view  I  had  of 
this  fubje£t,  was  all  that  I  thought  I  mould  have  to  do ; 
but  upon  a  nearer  approach,  I  find  that  there  is  fo  clofe 
a  connection  between  ideas  and  words,  and  our  abRra£t 
ideas,  and  general  words  have  fo  conftant  a  relation  one 
to  another,  that  it  is  impoilible  to  fpeak  clearly  and  dif- 
tin&ly  of  our  knowledge,  which  all  confifts  in.propofi- 
tions,  without  confidering  firft  the  nature,  ufe  and 
fignification  of  language  ;  which  therefore  muft  be  the 
bufmefs  of  the  next  book. 
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BOOK  III.— CHAP.  I. 

* 

OF  WORDS  OR  LANGUAGE  IN  GENERAL. 

§    r .     Man  fitted  to  form  articulate  Sounds. 

GOD  having  defigned  man  for  a  fociable  creature3 
made  him  not  only  with  an  inclination,  and  un 
der  a  neceffity  to  have  fellowfhip  with  thofe  of  his  own 
kind,  but  furnifhecl  him  alfo  with  language,  which  was 
to  be  the  great  instrument  and  common  tie  of  fociety. 
Man  therefore  had  by  nature  his  organs  fo  fafhioned, 
us  to  be  ft  to  frame  articulate  founds,  which  we  call 
words  :  But  this  was  not  enough  to  produce  language ; 
for  parrots,  and  feveral  other  birds,  will  be  taught  to 
make  articulate  founds  diltintr.  enough,  which  yet  by 
no  means  are  capable  of  language. 

§  2.  To  :nakt  them  Signs  of  Ideas. 
BESIDES  articulate  founds  therefore,  it  was  farther  ne~ 
ceiTary,  that  he  mould  be  able  to  ufe  tbefe  founds  as  figns 
of  internet!  conceptions ,  and  to  make  them  ftanj  as  marks 
for  the  ideas  within  his  own  mind,  whereby  they  might 
be  made  known  to  others,  and  the  thoughts  of  mens 
minds  be  conveyed  from  one  to  another. 
•  §  3 .  To  make  general  Signs. 
BUT  neither  was  this  fufficient  to  make  words  fo  ufefut 
as  they  ought  to  be.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  perfection 
of  language,  that  founds  can  be- made  figns  of  ideas,  un- 
lefs  thofe ^//gw  can  be  fo  made  ufe  of,  as  to  comprehend' 
federal  particular  things ;  for  the  multiplication  of  words 
would  have  perplexed  their  ufe,  had  every  particular 
thing  need  of  a  diflincl:  name  to  be  fignified  by.  To 
remedy  this  inconvenience,  language  had  yet  a  farther 
improvement  in  the  ufe  of  general  terms,  whereby  one 
word  was  made  to  mark  a  multitude  of  particular  exift- 
ences  ;  which  advantageous  ufe  of  founds  was  obtained 
only  by  the  difference  of  the  ideas  they  were  made  figns 
cf ;  thofe  names  becoming  general,  which  are.  made  to.; 
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{land  for  general  ideas  ^  and  thofe  remaining  particular, 
where  the  ideas  they  are  ufed  for  are  particular. 

§  4.      To  make  general  Signs. 

BESIDES  thefe  names  which  {land  for  ideas,  there  be 
other  words  which  men  make  ufe  of,  not  to  fignify  any 
idea,  but  the  want  or  ab fence  of  fome  ideas  fimple  or 
complex,  or  all  ideas  together ;  fuch  as  are  nihil  in  Li- 
tin,  and  in  Englim,  ignorance  and  barrennefs ',  all  which 
negative  or  privative  words,  cannot  be  faid  properly  to 
belong  to,  or  fignify  no  ideas  y  for  then  they  would  be 
perfectly  infigniiicant  founds ;  but  they  relate  to  pofi- 
tive  ideas  *  and  fignify  their  ab  fence. 

§  5.    Words  ultimately   derived  from  fuch  as  fignify  fen- 

fible  Ideas. 

IT  may  alfo  lead  us  a  little  towards  the  original  of  all 
our  notions  and  knowledge,  if  we  remark  how  great  a 
dependence  our  ivords  have  on  common  fenfible  ideasy 
and  how  thofe,  which  are  made  ufe  of  to  (land  for  ac 
tions  and  notions  quite  removed  from  fenfe,  have  their 
rife  from  thence,  and  from  obvious  ft nfible  ideas  are  tranf- 
j 'erred  to  more  abftr  ufe  fignifications,  and  made  to  {land  for 
ideas  that  come  not  under  the  cognizance  of  our  fenfes  •, 
v.  g.  to  imagine ,  apprehend,  comprehend,  adhere,  conceive ', 
infill^  difguft,  dijlurbance,  tranquillity,  &c.  are  all  words 
taken  from  the  operations  of  fenfible  things,  and  applied 
to  certain  modes  of  thinking.  Spirit,  in  its  primary 
iignification,  is  breath  j  angel,  a  meflenger  \  and  I  doubt 
not,  but  if  we  could  trace  them  to  their  fources,  we 
ihculd  find,  in  all  languages,  the  names  which  ftand  for 
thipgs  that  fall  not  under  our  fenfes,  to  have  had  their 
fir  ft  rife  from  fenfible  ideas,  by  which  we  may  give 
feme  kind  of  guefs,  what  kind  of  notions  they  were, 
and  whence  derived,  which  filled  their  minds  who  were 
the  firft  beginners  of  languages  ;  and  how  nature,  even 
in  the  naming  of  things,  unawares  fviggefted  to  men  the 
originals  and  principles  of  all  their  knowledge  ;  whilft  to 
give  names  that  might  make  known  to  others  any  ope 
rations  they  felt  in  themfelves,  or  any  other  ideas  that 
came  not  under  their  fenfes,  they  were  fain  to  borrow 
words  from  ordinary  known  ideas  of  fenfationy  by  that 
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means  to  make  others  the  more  eafily  to  conceive  thofe 
operations  they  experimented  in  themfelves,  which 
made  no  outward  fenfible  appearances  ,  and  then  when 
they  had  got  known  and  agreed  names,  to  fignify  thofe 
internal  operations  of  their  own  minds,  they  were  fulli- 
ciently  furniflied  to  make  known  by  words  all  their 
other  ideas,  inice  they  could  confift  of  nothing,  but  ei 
ther  of  outward  fenfible  perceptions,  or  of  the  inward 
operations  of  their  minds  about  them  ;  we  having,  as 
has  been  proved,  no  ideas  at  all,  but  what  originally- 
come  either  from  fenfible  objects  without,  or  what  we 
feel  within  ourfelves,  from  the  inward  workings  of  our 
own  fpirits,  of  which  we  are  confcious  to  ourfelves 
within. 

§  6.      Diflribution. 

BUT  to  underftand  better  the  ufe  and  force  of  language, 
as  fubfervicnt  to  inftruclion  and  knowledge,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  confider, 

Fuji)  To  what  it  is  that  names >  in  the  ufe  of  language, 
arc  Immediately  applied. 

Secondly,  Since  all  (except  proper)  names  are  general, 
and  fo  itand  not  particularly  for  this  or  that  (ingle  thing, 
but  for  forts  and  ranks  of  things,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
confider,  in  the  next  place,  what  the  forts  and  kinds, 
or,  if  you  rather  like  the  Latin  names,  tukat  the  fpecies 
and  genera  of  things  are,  wherein  they  confiii,  and  how 
they  come  to  be  made.  Thefe  being  (as  they  ought) 
well  looked  into,  we  mall  the  better  come  to  find  the 
right  ufe  of  words,  the  natural  advantages  and  defecls 
of  language,  and  the  remedies  that  ought  to  be  ufed,  to 
avoid  the  inconveiuencies  of  obfcurity  or  uncertainty  in. 
the  Signification  of  words,  without  which  it  is  impoiTi- 
ble  to  difcourie  with  any  clearnefo  or  order  concern 
ing  knowledge  ;  which  being  converfant  about  propofi- 
tions,  and  thofe  moil  commonly  univerfal  ones,  has 
greater  connection  with  wcrds  than  perhaps  is  fuf- 
peded. 

Thefe  confiderations,  therefore,  (hall  be  the  matter  of 
the  following  chapters. 
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CHAP.  II. 

OF  THE  SIGNIFICATION  OF  WORDS. 

§  I.   Wards  are  fenfilile  Signs  necejfary  for  Communication. 

MAN,  though  he  has  great  variety  of  thoughts, 
and  fuch  from  which  others,  as  well  as  him- 
i'elf,  might  receive  profit  and  delight,  yet  they  are  all 
\vithin  his  own  bread,  invifible,  and  hidden  from  others, 
nor  can  of  themfelves  be  made  appear.  The  comfort 
and  advantage  of  fociety  not  being  to  be  had  without 
communication  of  thoughts,  it  was  necefTary  that  man 
ihouljd  find  cut  fomc  external  fenfible  figns,  whereby 
thofe  invifible  ideas,  which  his  thoughts  are  made  up  of, 
might  be  made  known  to  others ;  for  this  purpofe  no 
thing  was  fo  fit,  either  for  plenty  or  quicknefs,  as  thofe 
articulate  founds,  which,  with  fo  much  eafe  and  variety, 
he  found  himfelf  able  to  make.  Thus  we  may  conceive 
how  words,  which  were  by  nature  fo  well  adapted  to 
that  purpofe,  came  to  be  made  ufe  of  by  men,  as  the 
figns  of  their  ideas,  not  by  any  natural  connection  that 
there  is  between  particular  articulate  founds,  and  cer 
tain  idea!)  for  then  there  would  be  but  one  language 
amongft  all  men  ;  but  by  a  voluntary  impofition,  where 
by  fuch  a  word  is  made  arbitrarily  the  mark  of  fuch  aa 
idea.  The  ufe  then  of  words  is  to  be  fenfible  marks  of 
ideas )  and  the  ideas-  they  (land  for  are  their  proper  and 
immediate  fignih'cation. 

v^  2.  Words  are  the  fenfible  Signs  if  his  Ideas  who  ufes  them. 
THE  ufe  men  have  of  thefe  marks,  being  either  to  re 
cord  their  own  thoughts  for  the  afliftance  of  their  own, 
memory,  or  as  it  were  to  bring  out  their  ideas  y  and  lay 
them  before  the  view  of  others  j  tuords  in  their  primary 
or  immediate  fignification  Jlandfor  nothing  but  the  ideas  in 
the  mind  of  lim  thai  nfes  them,  how  imperfectly  foever 
or  carelefsly  thofe  ideas  are  colleded  from  the  things 
which  they  are  fuppofed  to  reprefent.  When  a  man 
fpeaks  to  another,  it  is  that  he  may  be  underftood  ;  and 
the  end  of  fpeech  is,  that  thofe  founds,  as  marks,  may 
known  his  ideas  to  the  hearer  :  That  then  which 
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words  are  the  marks  of,  are  the  ideas  of  the  fpeak- 
er ;  nor  can  any  one  apply  them,  as  marks,  immediate 
ly  to  any  thing  elfe,  but  the  ideas  that  he  himfelf  hath; 
for  this  would  be  to  make  them  figns  of  his  own 
conceptions,  and  yet  apply  them  to  other  ideas- ;  which 
would  be  to  make  them  figns  and  not  figns  of  his  ideas 
at  the  fame  time,  and  fo  in  effe£l  to  have  no  fignifica- 
tion  at  all.  Words  being  voluntary  figns,  they  cannot  be 
voluntary  figns  impofed  by  him  on  things  he  knows  not; 
that  would  be  to  make  them  figns  of  nothing,  founds 
without  fignification.  A  man  cannot  make  his  words 
the  figns  either  of  qualities  in  things,  or  of  conceptions 
in  the  mind  of  another,  whereof  he  has  none  in  his  own, 
Till  he  has  fome  ideas  of  his  own,  he  cannot  fuppofe 
them  to  correfpond  with  the  conceptions  of  another 
man,  nor  can  he  ufe  any  fign^for  them ;  for  thus  they 
would  be  the  figns  of  he  knows  not  what,  which  is  in 
truth  to  be  the  figns  of  nothing  :  But  when  he  repre- 
fents  to  himfelf  other  mens  ideas  by  fome  of  his  own, 
if  he  confent  to  give  them  the  fame  names  that  other 
men  do,  it  is  ftill  to  his  own  ideas ;  to  ideas  that  he 
has,  and  not  to  ideas  that  he  has  not. 

§  3.   Words  are  the  fenjible  Signs  of  his  Ideas  ivho  nfes 

them. 

THIS  is  fo  neceffary  in  the  ufe  of  language,  that  in  this 
refpecl:  the  knowing  and  the  ignorant,  the  learned  and 
unlearned,  ufe  the  words  they  (peak  (with  any  meaning) 
all  alike.  They,  in  every  man's  mouth  Jiand for  the  Ideas 
he  has,  and  which  he  would  exprefs  by  them.  A  child 
having  taken  notice  of  nothing  in  the  metal  he  hears  cal 
led  gold,  but  the  bright  mining  yellow  colour,  he  ap 
plies  the  word  gold  only  to  his  own  idea  of  that  colour, 
and  nothing  elfe  ;  and  therefore  calls  the  fame  colour  in 
a  peacock's  tail,  gold.  Another  that  hath  better  obferv- 
ed,  adds  to  mining  yellow,  great  weight ;  and  then  the 
found  gold,  when  he  ufes  it,  ftands  for  a  complex  idea 
of  a  finning  yellow  and  very  weighty  fubftance.  An 
other  adds  to  thofe  qualities  fufibility ;  and  then  the 
word  gold  to  him  fignifies  a  body,  bright,  yellow,  fufible, 
and  very  heavy.  Another  adds  malleability.  Each  of 
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thefe  ufes  equally  the  word  gold,  when  they  have  occa- 
f]on  to  exprefs  the  idea  which  they  have  applied  it  to ; 
but  it  is  evident,  that  each  can  apply  it  only  to  his  own 
idea,  nor  can  he  make  it  itand  as  a  lign  of  fuch  a  complex 
idea  as  he  has  not. 

§  4.   Words  often  fccrdk  referred^   F'nji,  to  the  Ideas  in 

other  mtns  minds. 

BUT  though  words,  as  they  are  ufed  by  men,  can  pro 
perly  and' immediately  fignify  nothing  but  the  ideas  that 
are  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeukcr,  yet  they  in  their  thoughts 
give  them  a  fecret  reference  to  two  other  things. 

Firftt  They  feppofc  their  words  to  be  marks  of  the  ideas 
in  the  minds  aifo  oj  other  men  with  'whom  they  communicate ; 
for  elfe  they-ihoald  talk  in  vain,  and  could  not  be  un- 
derftood,  if  the  founds  they  applied  to  one  idea  were 
fuch  as  by  the  hearer  w\re  applied  to  another,  which 
is  to  fpeak  two  languages.  But  in  this  men  ftand  not 
ufually  to  examine  whether  the  idea  they  and  thofe  they 
difcourfe  with  have  in  their  minds,  be  the  fame,  but 
think  it  enough  that  they  ufe  the  word,  as  they  ima 
gine,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  th.it  language,  in 
which  they  fuppofe,  that  the  idea  they  make  it  a  tign  of, 
is  precifely  the  fame  to  which  the  underftauding  111211 
of  that  country  apply  that  name. 

§  5.  Secondly,  to  the  Reality  of  things. 
SECONDLT)  Becaufe  men  would  not  be  thought  to  talk 
barely  of  their  own  imaginations,  but  of  things  as  really 
they  are,  therefore  they  often  fuppofe  their  words  tojland 
alfofor  the  reality  of  things.  But  this  relating  more  par 
ticularly  to  fubitances,  and  their  names,  as  perhaps  the 
former  does  to  fimple  ideas  and  modes,  we  fhall  fpeak 
of  thefe  two  different  ways  of  applying  words  more  at 
large,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  names  of  mixed 
rrl'odes,  and  fubftances  in  particular  ;  though,  give  me 
leave  here  to  fay,  that  it  is  a  perverting  the  ufe  of  words, 
and  brings  unavoidable  obfcurity  and  confufion  into 
their  figniacation,  whenever  we  make  them  ftand  for 
any  thing  but  thoTe  ideas  we  have  in  our  own  minds. 

§  6.   Words  by  ufe  readily  excite  Ideas. 
CONCERNING  words  alfo,  it  is  farther  to  be  confiderecU 
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Firft)  That  they  being  immediately  the  figns  of  rnem 
ideas i  and  by  that  means  the  inflruments  whereby  men 
communicate  their  conceptions,  and  exnrefs  to  one  an 
other  thofe  thoughts  and  imaginations  they  have  within 
their  own  breafts,  there  comes  by  cotiflant  ufe  to  be  fuch  a 
connexion  between  certain  founds^  an'd  the  ideas  they  Jland 
fir,  that  the  names  heard,  almoft  as  readily  excite  cer 
tain  ideas )  as  if  the  objects  themfelves,  which  are  apt  to 
produce  them,  did  actually  affect  the  fenfes  ;  which  is 
manifeilly  fo  in  all  obvious  fenfible  qualities,  and  in  all 
fubftances  that  frequently  and  familiarly  occur  to  us, 

§  7.  Words  often  ufed  without  Signification. 
SECONDLY,  That  though  the  proper  and  immediate 
(igni  Scat  ion  of  words  are  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker, 
yet  becaufe  by  familiar  ufe  from  our  cradles  we  come 
to  learn  certain  articulate  founds  very  perfectly,  and 
have  them  readily  on  our  tongues,  and  always  at  hand 
in  our  memories,  but  yet  are  not  always  careful  to  ex 
amine,  or  fettle  their  fignifications  perfectly  ;  it  often 
happens  that  men^  even  when  they  would  apply  them- 
ftlves  to  an  attentive  con  hAQTa.\\on,dofet their  thoughts mgre 
on  words  than  things.  Nay,  becaufe  words  are  many  of 
them  learned  before  the  ideas  are  known  for  which  they 
Hand,  therefore  fome,  not  only  children,  but  men, 
fpeak  feveral  words  no  otherwife  than  parrots  do,  only 
becaufe  they  have  learned  them,  and  have  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  thofe  founds.  But  fo  far  as  words  are  of  ufe 
and  fignification,  fo  far  is  there  a  conftant  connection 
between  the  found  and  the  id?dt  and  a  designation  that 
the  one  Hand  for  the  other";  without  which  application 
of  them  they  are  nothing  but  fo  much  insignificant 
noife. 

§  8.  Their  Signification  perf Lilly  arbitrary. 
WORDS  by  long  and  familiar  ufe,  as  has  been  faicf, 
come  to  excite  in  men  certain  ideas  fo  conflantly  and 
readily,  that  they  are  apt  to  fuppofe  a  natural  connec 
tion  between  them.  But,  that  they  fignify  only  mens 
peculiar  ideas ^  and  that  by  a  perfectly  arbitrary  impojition^ 
is  evident,  in  that  they  often  fail  to  excite  in  others 
(even  that  ufe  the  fame  language)  the  fame  ideas  v/s 
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take  them  to  be  the  figns  of :  and  every  man  has  fo  in 
violable  a  liberty  to  make  words  (land  for  what  ideas- 
he  pleafes,  that  no  one  hath  the  power  to  make  others 
have  the  fame  ideas  in  their  minds  that  he  has,  when 
they  ufe  the  fame  words  that  he  does  ;  and  therefore 
the  great  Augujlus  himfelf,  in  the  pofleflion  of  that 
power  which  ruled  the  world,  acknowledged  he  could 
not  make  a  new  Latin  word  ;  which  was  as  much  as  to 
fay,  that  he  could  not  arbitrarily  appoint  what  idea  any 
found  {hould  be  a  fign  of,  in  the  mouths  and  common 
language  of  his  fubjefts.  It  is  true,  common  ufe  by  a 
tacit  confcnt  appropriates  certain  founds  to  certain  ideas 
in  all  languages,  which  fo  far  limits  the  fignification  of 
that  found,  that  unlefs  a  man  applies  it  to  the  fame  idea, 
he  does  not  fpeak  properly :  and  let  me  add,  that  unlefs 
a  man's  words  excite  the  fame  ideas  in  the  hearer  which 
he  makes  them  (land  for  in  fpeaking,  he  does  not  fpeak 
intelligibly.  But  whatever  be  the  confequence  of  any 
man's  ufmg  of  words  differently,  either  from  their  ge 
neral  meaning,  or  the  particular  fenfe  of  the  perfon  to 
whom  he  addrefles  them,  this  is  certain,  their  fignifi 
cation,  in  his  ufe  of  them,  is  limited  to  his  ideas  y  and; 
they  can  be  figns  of  nothing  elfe. 

CHAP.  III. 

OF  GENERAL  TERMS. 

§   I .   The  great  eft  part  of  Words  general. 

ALL  things  that  exift  being  particulars,  it  may  per 
haps  be  thought  reafonable  that  words,  which 
ought  to  be  conformed  to  things,  {hould  be  fo  too ;  I 
mean,  in  their  fignification  ;  but  yet  we  find  the  quite 
contrary.     The  far  greatejl  part  of  words,  that  make  all 
languages,  are  general  terms ;    which  has  not  been  the 
effect  of  neglect  or  chance,  but  of  reafon  and  neceffity. 
§  2.  For  every  particular  thing  to  have  a  Name  is  impof- 

fible. 

FIRST,  It  is  impojjtble  that  every  particular  thing  foonld 
have  a  diftincl  peculiar  name.  For  the  fignification  and 
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ufe  of  words,  depending  on  that  connection  which  the 
mind  makes  between  its  ideas9  and  the  founds  it  ufes  as 
figns  of  them,  it  is  neceflary,  in  the  application  of  names 
to  things,  that  the  mind  fhould  have  diftincl:  ideas  of 
the  things,  and  retain  alfo  the  particular  name  that 
belongs  to  every  one,  with  its  peculiar  appropriation  to 
that  idea.  But  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  human  capaci 
ty  to  frame  and  retain  diftincl:  ideas  of  all  the  particu 
lar  things  we  meet  with  ;  every  bird  and  beaft  men  faw, 
every  tree  and  plant  that  affected  the  fenfes,  could  not 
find  a  place  in  the  mod  capacious  underftanding.  If  it 
be  looked  on  as  an  inftance  of  a  prodigious  memory,  that 
fome  generals  have  been  able  to  call  every  foldier  in 
their  army  by  his  proper  name,  we  may  eafily  find  a 
reafon,  why  men  have  never  attempted  to  give  names 
to  each  fheep  in  their  flock,  or  crow  that  flies  over  their 
heads  ;  much  lefs  to  call  every  leaf  of  plants,  or  grain 
of  fand  that  came  in  their  way,  by  a  peculiar  name. 

§  3.      Andnfelefs. 

SECONDLr,  If  it  were  poffible,  it  would  yet  be  ufelefs> 
becaufe  it  would  not  ferve  to  the  chief  end  of  language. 
Men  would  in  vain  heap  up  names  of  particular  things, 
that  would  not  ferve  them  to  communicate  their 
thoughts.  Men  learn  names  and  ufe  them  in  talk  with 
others,  only  that  they  may  be  underftood,  which  is 
then  only  done,  when  by  ufe  or  confent,  the  found  I 
make  by  the  organs  of  fpeech,  excites  in  another  man's 
mind,  who  hears  it,  the  idea  1  apply  it  to  in  mine,  when 
I  fpeak  it.  This  cannot  be  done  by  names  applied  to 
particular  things,  whereof  I  alone  having  the  ideas  in 
my  mind,  the  names  of  them  could  not  be  fignificant  or 
intelligible  to  another,  who  was  not  acquainted  with 
all  thofe  very  particular  things  which  had  fallen  un 
der  my  notice. 

§  4- 

TsiJlDLT,  But  yet  granting  this  alfo  feafible  ( which 
I  think  is  not),  yet  a  diflinEi  name  for  every  particular  thing 
ivoiild  not  be  of  any  great  ufe  J or  the  improvement  of  knofw- 
ledge^  which  though  founded  in  particular  things,  en 
larges  itfelf  by  general  views,  to  which  things  reduced 
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into  forts  under  general  names  are  properly  fubfervient : 
Thefe,  with  the  names  belonging  to  them,  come  with 
in  feme  compafs,  and  do  not  multiply  every  moment, 
beyond  what  either  the  mind  can  contain,  or  ufe  re 
quires  ;  and  therefore  in  thefe,  men  have  for  the  moft 
part  flopped,  but  yet  not  fo  as  to  hinder  themfelves  from 
diftinguiihing  particular  things,  by  appropriated  names, 
where  convenience  demands  it  5  and  therefore  in  their 
own  fpecies,  which  they  have  moft  to  do  with,  and 
wherein  they  have  often  occafion  to  mention  particular 
perfcns,  they  make  ufe  of  proper  names,  and  their  dif- 
tinfl  individuals  have  diftinct  denominations. 

§  c.  What  things  have  proper  Names. 
BESIDES  perfons,  countries,  alto  cities,  rivers,  moun 
tains,  and  other  the  like  diftindtioas  of  place,  have  ufual- 
ly  found  peculiar  names,  and  that  for  the  fame  reafon, 
they  being  fuch  as  men  have  often  an  occafion  to  mark 
particularly,  and  as  it  were  fet  before  others  in  their  dif- 
courfes  with  them  ;  and  I  doubt  not,  but  if  we  had  rea 
fon  to  mention  particular  hcrfes,  as  often  as  we  have 
to  mention  particular  men,  we  ihould  have  proper  names 
for  the  one  as  familiar  as  for  the  other,  and  Bucephalus 
would  be  a  word  as  much  in  ufe  as  Alexander.  And 
therefore  we  fee  that  amongfb  jockeys,  horfes  have  their 
proper  names  to  be  known  arid  diitinguifhed  by,  as  com 
monly  as  their  fervants,  becaufe,  amongil  them,  there 
is  often  occafion  to  mention  this  or  that  particular  horfe, 
when  he  is  out  of  fight. 

§  6.  Hoiv  general  Words  are  made. 
THE  next  thing  to  be  confwiered,  is,  How  general  words 
come  to  be  made  :  For  fince  all  things  that  exift  are  only 
particulars,  how  come  we  by  general  terms,  or  where 
find  we  thofe  general  natures  they  are  fuppofed  to  {land 
for  ?  Words  become  general,  by  bting  mads  the  figus 
of  general  id^u,  and  ideas  become  general,  by  feparat- 
ing  from  them  the  circumftances  of  time  and  place,  and 
any  other  ideas  ^  that  may  determine  them  to  this  or  that 
particular  exilience.  By  this  way  of  abftradtkm  they  are 
made  capable  of  repreicnting^more  individuals  than  one  j 
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each  of  which  having  in  it  a  conformity  to  that  abflradt 
idea^  is  (as  we  call  it)  of  that  fort. 

§  7- 

BUT  to  deduce  this  a  little  more  difUnftly,  it  will  not 
perhaps,  be  amifs  to  trace  our  notions  and  names  from 
their  beginning,  and  obferve  by  what  degrees  we  pro 
ceed,  and  by  what  fleps  we  enlarge  our  ideas  from  our 
firft  infancy.  There  is  nothing  more  evident,  than  that 
the  ideas  of  the  perforis  children  converfe  with  (to  in- 
ftance  in  them  alone),  are  like  the  perfons  themfeives, 
only  particular.  The  ideas  of  the  nurfe  and  the  mother 
are  well  framed  in  their  minds,  and,  like  piftures  of 
them  there,  reprefent  only  thofe  individuals.  The  names 
they  firil  gave  to  them  are  confined  to  thefe  individu 
als,  and  the  names  of  nurfe  and  mammay  the  child  ufes, 
determine  themfeives  to  thofe  perfons.  Afterwards* 
when  time  and  a  largtr  acquaintance  has  made  them 
obferve,  that  there  are  a- great  many  other  things  in  the 
world  that  in  fome  common  agreements  of  (hape,  and 
feveralbther  qualities,  refembie  their  father  and  mother, 
and  thofe  perfons  they  have  been  ufed  to,  they  frame  an 
idea^  which  they  find  thofe  many  particulars  do  partake 
in,  and  to  that  they  give,  with  others,  the  name  tna»9 
for  example ;  and  ibus  they  come  to  have  a  general  name 
and  a  general  ideat  wherein  they  make  nothing  new,  but 
only  leave  out  of  the  complex  idea  they  had  of  Peter 
and  James )  Mary  and  Jane,  that  which  is  peculiar  to 
each,  and  retain  only  what  is  common  to -them  all. 

§3. 

BY  the  fame  way  that  they  come  by  the  general  name 
and  idea  of  nian^  they  eafily  advance  to  more  general  names 
and  notions  ;  for  ohfcrving,  that  feveral  things  that  dif 
fer  from  their  idea  of  man,  and  cannot  therefore  be  com 
prehended  under  that  name,  have  yet  certain  qualities 
wherein  they  agree  with  man^  by  retaining  only  thofe 
qualities,  and  uniting  them  into  one  idea,  they  have  a- 
gain  another  and  a  more  general  ideat  to  which  having 
given  a  name,  they  make  a  term  of  a  more  comprehen- 
iive  cxtenfion  ;  which  new  idea  is  made,  not  by  any  new 
addition,  but  only,  as  before,  by  leaving  out  the  lhape, 
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and  fome  other  properties  fignified  by  the  name  man,  and 
retaining  only  a  body,  with  life,  fenfe,  and  fpontaneous 
motion,  comprehended  under  the  name  animal. 

§  9.  Genera!  Natures  are  nothing  but  abjlraEl  Ideas. 
THAT  this  is  the  way  whereby  menfirjl  formed  general  i- 
deas,  and  general  names  to  them,  I  think  is  fo  evident,  that 
there  needs  no  other  proof  of  it,  but  the  confidering  of 
a  man's  felf  or  others,  and  the  ordinary  proceedings  of 
their  minds  in  knowledge.  And  he  that  thinks  general 
natures  or  notions  are  any  thing  elfe  but  fuch  abftracl  and 
partial  ideas  of  more  complex  ones,  taken  at  firft  from 
particular  exigences,  will,  I  fear,  be  at  a  lofs  where  to 
find  them  ;  for  let  any  one  reflect,  and  then  tell  me, 
wherein  does  his  idea  of  man  differ  from  that  of  Peter 
and  Paul)  or  his  idea  of  horfe  from  that  of  Bucephalus^ 
but  in  the  leaving  out  fomething  that  is  peculiar  to  each 
individual,  and  retaining  fo  much  of  thofe  particular 
complex  ideas  of  feveral  particular  exigences,  as  they 
are  found  to  agree  in  ?  Of  the  complex  ideas  fignified 
by  the  names  man  and  horfe,  leaving  out  but  thofe  par 
ticulars  wherein  they  differ,  and  retaining  only  thofe 
wherein  they  agree,  and  of  thofe  making  a  new  diftintl: 
complex  idea,  and  giving  the  name  animal  to  it,  one 
has  a  more  general  term,  that  comprehends  with  man 
feveral  other  creatures.  Leave  out  of  the  idea  of  animal^ 
fenfe  and  fpontaneous  motion,  and  the  remaining  com 
plex  idea)  made  up  of  the  remaining  fimple  ones  of  bo 
dy,  life,  and  nourimment,  becomes  a  more  general  one, 
under  the  more  comprehenfive  term  vivens.  And  not 
to  dwell  longer  en  this  particular,  fo  evident  in  itfelf, 
by  the  fame  way  the  mind  proceeds  to  body,fubftance,  and 
at  laft  to  being)  thing,  and  fuch  univerfal  terms,  which 
ftand  for  any  of  our  ideas  whatfoever.  To  conclude,  this 
whole  myftery  of  genera  and  fpecies,  which  make  fuch  a 
noife  in  the  fchools,  and  are  with  juftice  fo  little  regard, 
ed  out  of  them,  is  nothing  elfe  but  abilracl:  ideas,  more 
or  lefs  comprehenfive,  with  names  annexed  to  them  ; 
in  all  which  this  is  conftant  and  unvariable,  that  every 
more  general  term  ftands  for  fuch  an  idea,  as  is  but  a 
part  of  any  of  thofe  contained  under  it. 
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§10.   Why  the  Genus  is  ordinarily  made  ufe  of  in  Defi 
nition!. 

THIS  may  (how  us  the  reafon,  ivhy,  in  the  defining  of 
words,  which  is   nothing    but   declaring   their   figniri- 
cation,  ive  make  ufe  of  the  genus,  or  next  general  word 
that  comprehends    it,  which  is  not    out   of  neceflity, 
but  only  to  fave  the  labour  of  enumerating  the  feveral 
fimple  ideas    which  the    next   general    word  or  genus 
(lands  for  -,  or,  perhaps,  fometimes  the  (hame  of  not 
being  able  to  cip  it.     But  though  defining  by  genus  and 
differentia  (I  crave  leave  to  ufe  thefe  terms  of  art,  though 
originally  Latin,    fince  they   mod  properly  fuit  thofe 
notions  they  are  applied  to),  I  fay,  though  defining  by 
the  genus  be  the  (horted  way,  yet  I  think  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  be  the  bed.     This  I  am  fure,  it  is 
not  the  only,  and  fo   not  abfolutely  necefTary ;  for  de 
finition  being  nothing  but  making  another  underftand 
by  words,  what  idea  the  term  defined  (lands  for,  a  de 
finition  is  beft  made  by  enumerating  thofe  fimple  ideas 
that  are  combined  in  the  fignification  of  the  term  de 
fined  ;  and  if  inftead  of  fuch    an    enumeration,    men 
have   accuftomed   themfelves  to  ufe  the  next  general 
term,  it  has  not  been  out  of  neceffity,  or  for  greater 
clearnefs,  but  for  quicknefs  and   difpatch  fake ;  for,  I 
think,  that  to  one  who  defired  to  know  what  ideas  the 
word  man  ftood  for,  if  it  mould  be  faid,  that  man  was 
a  folid  extended  fubftance,  having  life,  fenfe,  fpontane- 
ous  motion,  and  the  faculty  of  reafoning ;  I  doubt  not 
but  the  meaning  of  the  term  man  would  be  as  well  un- 
derftood,  and  the  idea  it  (lands  for  be  at  lead  as  clearly 
made  known,  as  when  it  is  defined  to  be  a  rational  ani 
mal,  which  by  the  feveral  definitions  of  animal,  vivensy 
and  corpus,  refolves  itfclf  into    thofe  enumerated  ideas* 
I  have,  in  explaining  the  term  man,  followed  here  the 
ordinary  definition  of  the  fchools,  which  though,  per- 
haps,  not  the  mod  exa£l,  yet  ferves  well  enough  to  my 
prefent  purpofe :  And  one  may,  in  this  inftance,  fee 
what  gave  occafion  to  the  rule,  that  a  definition  mud 
confift  of  genus  and  differentia ;  and  it  fuffices  to  (how  us 
the  little  neceflity  there  is  of  fuch  a,  rule,  or  advantage 
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in  the  flri£l  obferving  of  it :  For  definitions,  as  has 
been  faid,  being  only  the  explaining  of  one  wo  «;  by 
feveral  others,  fo  that  the  meaning  or  idea  it  (lands  for 
may  be  certainly  known,  languages  are  not  always 
fo  made  according  to  the  rules  of  logic,  that  every  term 
can  have  its  fignification  exadlly  and  clearly  exprefled 
by  two  others.  Experience  fufficiendy  fatisfies  us  to 
the  contrary,  or  elfe  thofe  who  have  made  this  rule 
have  done  ill,  that  they  have  given  us  fo  few  definitions 
conformable  to  it.  But  of  definitions,  more  in  the  next 
chapter. 

§11.  General  and  Umverjhl  are  Creatures  of  the  Un- 

derjlanding. 

To  return  to  general  words,  it  is  plain,  by  what  has  been 
faid,  that  general  and  univerfal  belong  not  to  the  real 
exiftence  of  things,  but  are  the  inventions  and  creatures 
cf  the  underftanding)  made  by  it  for  its  own  ufe,  and 
concern  only  figns,  whether  words  or  ideas.  Words 
are.  general,  as  has  been  faid,  when  ufed  for  figns  of 
general  ideas  ^  and  fo  are  applicable  indifferently  to  many 
particular  things  ;  and  ideas  are  general,  when  they  are 
fet  up  as  the  reprefentatives  of  many  particular  things ; 
but  univerfality  belongs  not  to  things  themfjives, 
which  are  all  of  them  particular  in  their  exiilence  ; 
even  thofe  words  and  ideas  ^  which  in  their  fignifi- 
cation  are  general.  When,  therefore,  we  quit  parti 
culars,  the  generals  that  reft  are  only  creatures  of  our 
own  making,  their  general  nature  being  nothing  but 
the  capacity  they  are  put  into  by  the .  underflanding,  of 
fignifying  or  reprefenting  many  particulars  ;  for  the 
fignificarion  they  have,  is  nothing  but  a  relation  that 
by  the  mind  of  man  is  added  to  them. 

§  12.  Abjlratt  Ideas  arc  tie  EJJences  of  the  Genera  and 

Species. 

THE  next  thing  therefore  to  be  confulered,  is,  What 
kind  of  fignification  it  isy  that  general  words  have.  For 
as  it  is  evident  that  they  do  not  fignify  barely  one  par 
ticular  thing,  (for  then  they  would  not  be  general  terms, 
but  proper  names)  fo  on  the  other  fide  it  is  as  evident 
they  do  not  fignify  a  plurality  ;  for  man  and  men  would 
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then  fignify  the  fame,  and  the  diftinction  of  numbers 
(as  the  grammarians  call  them)  would  be  fuperfluous  and 
ufelefs.  That  then  which  general  words  fignify,  is  a 
fort  of  things  ;  and  each  of  them  does  that,  by  being  a 
fign  of  an  abftracl:  idea  in  the  mind  ;  to  which  idea,  as 
things  exifting  are  found  to  agree,  fo  they  come  to  be 
ranked  under  that  name,  or,  which  is  all  one,  be 
of  that  fort ;  whereby  it  is  evident,  that  the  ejfences  of 
the  forts,  or  (if  the  Latin  word  pleafes  better)  fpecies  of 
things,  are  nothing  elfe  but  thefe  abftracl:  ideas.  For 
the  having  the  eflence  of  any  fpecies,  being  that  which 
makes  any  thing  to  be  of  that  fpecies,  and  the  confor 
mity  to  the  idea  to  which  the  name  is  annexed,  being 
that  which  gives  a  right  to  that  name,  the  having  the 
eflence,  and  the  having  that  conformity,  muft  needs  be 
the  fame  thing ;  fmce  to  be  of  any  fpecies,  and  to  have 
a  right  to  the  name  of  that  fpecies,  is  all  one.  As  for 
example,  to  be  a  man,  or  of  the  fpecies  man,  and  to 
have  right  to  the  name  man,  is  the  fame  thing.  Again, "to 
be  a  man,  or  of  the  fpecies  man,  and  have  the  ef- 
fence  of  a  man,  is  the  fame  thing.  Now  fmce 
nothing  can  be  a  man,  or  have  a  right  to  the  name 
man,  but  what  has  a  conformity  to  the  ab(lra£t  idea  the 
name  man  {lands  for  ;  nor  any  thing  be  a  man,  or  have 
a  right  to  the  fpecies  man,  but  what  has  the  effence  of 
that  fpecies ;  it  follows,  that  the  abflradfc  idea  for  which 
the  name  Hands,  and  the  eflence  of  the  fpecies,  is  one 
and  the  fame  ;  from  whence  it  is  eafy  to  obferve,  that 
the  eflences  of  the  forts  of  things,  and  confequently  the 
forcing  of  this,  is  the  workmanfhip  of  the  underitand- 
ing,  that  abilracls  and  makes  thofe  general  ideas. 

§  13.  They  are  the  •workmatj/lrip  of  the  Underjlanding, 
but  have  their  foundation  in  the  Similitude  of  things. 
I  WOULD  not  here  be  thought  to  forget,  much  lefs  to 
deny,  that  nature  in  the  production  of  things  makes  fe- 
veral  of  them  alike  :  There  is  nothing  more  obvious,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  races  of  animals,  and  all  things  propagated 
by  feed.  But  yet,  I  think,  we  may  fay  the  for  ting  of 
them  under  names  //  the  workman/hip  of  the  undcrjland- 
ing,  taking  occnfton  frcm  the fimilitude  it  obferves  amongft 
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them  to  make  abftracl:  general  ideas,  and  fet  them  up  in 
the  mind,  with  names  annexed  to  them,  as  patterns  or 
forms  (for  in  that  fenfe  the  word  form  has  a  very  proper 
fignification),  to  which  as  particular  things  exifting  are 
found  to  agree,  fo  they  come  to  be  of  that  fpecies,  have 
that  denomination,  or  are  put  into  that  claffis.  For 
when  we  fay,  this  is  a  man,  that  a  horfe ;  this  juftice, 
that  cruelty;  this  a  watch,  that  a  jack ;  what  do  we  elfe 
but  rank  things  under  different  fpecific  names,  as  a- 
greeing  to  thofe  abftracl:  ideas,  of  which  we  have  made 
thofe  names  the  figns  ?  and  what  are  the  eflences  of 
thofe  fpecies  fet  out  and  marked  by  names,  but  thofe 
abftracl:  ideas  in  the  mind,  which  are  as  it  were  the 
bonds  between  particular  things  that  exift,  and  the  names 
they  are  to  be  ranked  under  ?  And  when  general  names 
have  any  connection  with  particular  beings,  thefe  ab 
ftracl:  ideas  are  the  medium  that  unites  them ;  fo  that  the 
eflences  of  fpecies,  as  diftinguifhed  and  denominated  by 
us,  neither  are  nor  can  be  any  thing  but  thofe  precife 
abftracl  ideas  we  have  in  our  minds  ;  and  therefore  the 
fuppofed  real  eflences  of  fubftances,  if  different  from  our 
abftracl  ideas,  cannot  be  the  eflences  of  the  fpecies  we 
rank  things  into  ;  for  two  fpecies  may  be  one  as  ration 
ally,  as  two  different  eflences  be  the  offence  of  one 
fpecies  :  and  I  demand  what  are  the  alterations  may  or 
may  not  be  in  a  horfe  or  lead,  without  making  either  of 
them  to  be  of  another  fpecies  ?  In  determining  the 
fpecies  of  things  by  our  abftracl:  ideas,  this  is  eafy  to  re- 
folve  :  but  if  any  one  will  regulate  himfelf  herein  by 
fuppofed  real  eflences,  he  will,  I  fuppofe,  be  at  a  lofs  ; 
and  he  will  never  be  able  to  know  when  any  thing  pre- 
cifely  ceafes  to  be  of  the  fpecies  of  a  horfe  or  lead. 

§  14.  Each  <Kftin3  abftracJ  Idea  //  a  diftrticl  EJftnce. 
NOR  will  any  one  wonder,  that  I  fay  thefe*  ejjences,  or 
abftracl  ideas  (which  are  meafures  of  name,  and  the 
boundaries  of  fpecies),  are  the  workman/hip  of  the  under- 
Jlanding,  who  confiders,  that  at  leaft  the  complex  ones 
are  often,  in  feveral  men,  different  collections  of  fimple 
ideas ;  and  therefore  that  is  covetoufneft  to  one  man, 
which  is  not  fo  to  another.  Nay,  even  in  fubftances, 
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where  their  abftraft  ideas  feem  to  be  taken  from  the 
things  themfelves,  they  are  not  conftantly  the  fame, 
no,  not  in  that  fpecies  which  is  mod  familiar  to  us,  and 
with  which  we  have  the  mod  intimate  acquaintance  ; 
it  having  been  more  than  once  doubted,  whether  the 
fcetus  born  of  a  woman  were  a  man,  even  fo  far  as  that 
it  hath  been  debated,  whether  it  were  or  were  not  to  be 
nourifhed  and  baptized  ;  which  could  not  be,  if  the 
abftract  idea  of  effence,  to  which  the  name  man  be 
longed,  were  of  nature's  making,  and  were  not  the  un 
certain  and  various  collection  of  fnnple  ideas  which  the 
underftanding  puts  together,  and  then  abftrac~Hng  it,  af 
fixed  a  name  to  it ;  fo  that  in  truth  every  diftincJ  abftrafi 
idea  is  a  diftincJ  effence,  and  the  names  that  ftand  for 
fuch  diftincl:  ideas,  are  the  names  of  things  effentially 
different.  Thus,  a  circle  is  as  effentially  different  from, 
an  oval  as  a  fheep  from  a  goat,  and  rain  is  as  effentially 
different  from  fnow  as  water  from  earth  ;  that  abflradi 
idea  which  is  the  effence  of  one  being  impoffible  to  be 
communicated  to  the  other.  And  thus  any  two  abftra& 
ideas,  that  in  any  part  vary  one  from  another,  with 
two  diftindl  names  annexed  to  them,  conftitute  two  dif 
tincl:  forts,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  fpecies,  as  eflentially  dif 
ferent  as  any  two  the  mod  remote  or  oppofite  in  the 
world. 

§  15.     Real  and  Nominal  Effence. 

BUT  fince  the  ejfences  of  things  are  thought  by  fome 
(and  not  without  reafon)  to  be  wholly  unknown,  it 
may  not  be  amifs  to  confider  the  feveral  ftgnifications  of 
the  ivord  effence. 

Firft,  Effence  may  be  taken  for  the  being  of  any  thing, 
whereby  it  is  what  it  is  ;  and  thus  the  real  internal, 
but  generally  in  fubflances  unknown,  conftitution  of 
things,  whereon  their  difcoverable  qualities  depend,  may 
be  called  their  effence.  This  is  the  proper  original  fig- 
nification  of  the  word,  as  is  evident  from  the  formation 
of  it ;  effentia,  in  its  primary  notation,  fignifying  pro 
perly  being  :  And  in  this  fenfe  it  is  flill  ufed,  when  we 
fpeak  of  the  effence  of  particular  things,  without  giving 
them  any  name. 

VOL.  II.  G 
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Secondly,  The  learning  and  difputes  of  the  fchools 
having  been  much  bufied  about  genus  and  fpecies,  the 
word  ejfence  has  almoft  loft  its  primary  fignification  ; 
and  initead  of  the  real  conftitution  of  things,  has  been 
almoft  wholly  applied  to  the  artificial  conftitution  of  ge 
nus  andjpedes.  It  is  true,  there  is  ordinarily  fuppofed 
a  real  conftitution  of  the  forts  of  things,  and  it  is  paft 
doubt  there  mull  be  fome  real  conftitution  on  which 
any  collection  of  fimple  ideas  co-exifting  muft  depend. 
But  it  being  evident,  that  things  are  ranked  under  names 
into  forts  orfpecief,  only  as  they  agree  to  certain  abftracl: 
ideas )  to  which  we  have  annexed  thofe  names,  the  ef- 
fence  of  each  genus  or  fort  comes  to  be  nothing  but  that 
abftracl:  idea,  which  the  general  or  fortal  (if  I  may  have 
leave  fo  to  call  it  from  fort,  as  I  do  general  from  genus) 
name  (lands  for  ;  and  this  we  fhall  find  to  be  that 
which  the  word  effence  imports  in  its  moft  familiar 
life.  Thefe  two  ibrts  of  effences,  I  fuppofe,  may  not 
unfitly  be  termed,  the  one  the  real,  the  other  the  nomi 
nal  effence. 

§16.     Conftant  Connexion  between  the  name  and  nomi 
nal  Ejfence. 

BETWEEN  the  nominal  ejfince  and  the  name,  there  is  fo 
near  a  connexion,  that  the  name  of  any  fort  of  things 
cannot  be  attributed  to  any  particular  being  but  what 
has  this  ej/ence,  whereby  it  anfwers  that  abftracl;  idea, 
whereof  that  name  is  the  fign. 

§17.      Suppofition  that  Species  are  dijlinguijhed  by  their 

real  EffcnceS)  ufelefs. 

CONCERNING  the  real  efTences  of  corporeal  fubftances 
(to  mention  thofe  only),  there  are,  if  1  mi  (lake  not,  two 
opinions.  The  one  is  of  thofe,  who,  ufmg  the  word  ef 
fence  for  they  know  not  what,  fuppoie  a  certain  number 
of  thofe  ejfinces,  according  to  which  all  natural  things 
are  made,  and  wherein  they  do  exactly  every  one  of 
them  partake,  and  fo  become  of  this  or  ntfct jftarfcr.  The 
other  and  more  rational  opinion,  is  of  thofe  who  look 
on  all  natural  things  to  have  a  real  but  unknown  con 
ftitution  of  their  infenfible  parts,  from  which  flow  thofe 
fenfiblc  qualities  which  ierve  us  to  diftinguiih  them  one 
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from  another,  according  as  we  have  occafion  to  rank 
them  into  forts  under  common  denominations.   The  for 
mer  of  thefe  opinions,  which  fuppofes  thefe  ejjences  as 
a  certain  number  of  forms  or  moulds,. wherein  all  natural 
things  that  exift  are  caft,  and  do  equally  partake,  has, 
I  imagine,  very  much  perplexed  the  knowledge  of  natu 
ral  things.     The  frequent  productions  of  monfters,  iti 
all  the  fpecies  of  animals,  and  of  changelings,  and  other 
ilrange  iffues  of  human  birth,  carry  with  them  difficul 
ties  not  poflible  to  confift  with  this  hypothefts  ;  fmce  it 
is  as  impofiible  that  two  things,  partaking  exactly  of 
the  fame  real  ejjence,  mould  have  different  properties,  as 
that  the  two  figures  partaking  in  the  fame  real  effence 
of  a  circle  fliould  have  different  properties.     But  were 
there  no  other  reafon  againfl  it,  yet  the  fuppofttion  of  ef- 
fences  that  cannot  be  known,  and  the  making  them  never- 
thelefs  to  be   that  which  diftinguimes  the   fpecies  of 
things,  is  fo  wholly  itfelefs  and  unferviceable  to  any  part  of 
our  knowledge,  that  that  alone  were  fufficient  to  make 
us  lay  it  by,  and  content  ourfelves  with  fuch  ejjences  of 
the  forts  or  fpecies  of  things  as  come  within  the  reach 
of  our  knowledge,  which,  w'hen  feriouflycConfidered, 
will  be  found,  as  I  have   faid,  to  be  nothing  elfe  but 
thofe  abftracl:  complex  ideas,  to  which  we  have  annexed 
diftincl:  general  names. 

§  1 8.  Real  and  nominal  Effence  the  fame  infimple  Ideas 

aufi  Modes,  different  in  Sub/lances. 

ESSENCES  being  thus  diftinguifhed  into  nominal  and 
real,  we  may  farther  obferve,  that  in  the  fpecies  ofjtmpk 
ideas  and  modes  they  are  a/ways  the  fame ,  but  mfubjlances 
always  quite  diferent.  Thus,  a  figure  including  a  fpace 
between  three  lines,  is  the  real  as  well  as  nominal  effence 
of  a  triangle,  it  being  not  only  the  abftracl:  idea  to 
which  the  general  name  is  annexed,  but  the  very  effentia 
or  being  of  the  thing  itfelf,  that  foundation  from  which 
all  its  properties  flow,  and'  to  which  they  are  all  infepa- 
rably  annexed.  But  it  is  far  otherwife  concerning  that 
parcel  of  matter  which  makes  the  ring  on  my  finger, 
wherein  thefe  two  ejjences  are  apparently  different  •,  for 
it  is  the  real  conftitution  of  its  infenfible  parts  on  which 
Gz 
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depend  all  thofe  properties  of  colour,  weight,  fufibility, 
fixednefs,  &c.  which  makes  it  to  be  gold)  or  gives  it  a 
right  to  that  name,  which  is  therefore  its  nominal  effence; 
fmce  nothing  can  be  called  gold  but  what  has  a  confor 
mity  of  qualities  to  that  abstract  complex  idea  to  which 
that  name  is  annexed.  But  this  distinction  of  ejffences, 
belonging  particularly  to  fubstances,  we  mall,  when  we 
come  to  consider  their  names,  have  an  occasion  to  treat 
of  more  fully. 

§  19.     Effences  Inge ner able  and  inter  ruptible. 
THAT  fuch  abflraft  ideas,  with  names  to  them,  as  we  have 
been  fpeaking  of,  are  ejjences,  may  farther  appear  by 
what  we  are   told  concerning  ejjences,  viz.   that  they 
are  all  ingenerable  and  incorruptible  ;   which    cannot 
be  true  of  the  real  constitutions  of  things  which  begin 
and  perim  with  them.     All  things  that  exift,  besides 
their  author,  are  all  liable  to  change ;  efpecially  thofe 
things  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  have  ranked  into 
bands  under  distinct  names  or  enfigns.  Thus  that  which 
was  grafs  to-day,  is  to- morrow  the  flefh  of  a  fheep,  and 
within  few  days  after  becomes  part  of  a  man :  In  all 
which,  and  the  like  changes,  it  is  evident  their   real 
effence,    i.  e.  that  constitution  whereon  the  properties 
of  thefe  feveral  things  depended,  is  destroyed,  and  pe- 
rifhes  with  them.     But  eJTences  being  taken  for  ideas 
eftablifhed  in  the  mind,  with  names  annexed  to  them, 
they  are  fuppofed  to  remain  fteadily  the  Time,  whatever 
mutations  the  particular  fubftances  are  liable  to  ;  for 
whatever  becomes  of  Alexander  and  Bucephalus,  the  ideas 
to  which  man  and  horfe  are  annexed,  are  luppofed  never- 
thelefs  to  remain  in  the  fame  ;  and  fo  the  effences  of  thofe 
fpecies  are  preferved  whole  and  undeftroyed,  whatever 
changes  happen  to  any,  or  all  of  the  individuals  of  thofe 
Jpecies.     By  this  means,  the  ej/ence  of  a  Jpecies  rests  fafe 
and  entire,  without  the  existence  of  fo  much  as  one  indi 
vidual  of  that  kind  :  For  were  there  now  no  circle  ex 
ift  ing  any  where  in  the  world   (as  perhaps  that  figure 
^xifts  not  any  where  exactly  marked  out),  yet  the  idea 
annexed  to  that  name  would  not  ceafe  to  be  what  it  is, 
zior  ceafe  to  be  as  a  pattern  to  determine  which  of 
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the  particular  figures  we  meet  with  have  or  have  not  a 
right  to  the  name  circle^  and  fo  to  {how  which  of  them, 
by  having  that  eiTence,  was  of  that  fpecies.  And  though 
there  neither  were  nor  had  been  in  nature  fuch  a  beaft 
as  an  unicorn,  or  fuch  a  fiih  as  a  mermaid ;  yet  fuppof- 
ing  thofe  names  to  (land  for  complex  abftracl:  ideas  that 
contained  no  inconfiftency  in  them,  the  ejjence  of  a  mer 
maid  is  as  intelligible  as  that  of  a  jnant  and  the  idea  of 
an  unicorn  as  certain,  fteady  and  permanent  as  that  of 
a  horfe.  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  immutability  of  ejjences  proves  them 
to  be  only  abftracl:  ideas;  and  is  founded  on  the  rela* 
tion  eftablimed  between  them  and  certain  founds  as 
Tigris  of  them,  and  will  always  be  true  as  long  as  the 
fame  name  can  have  the  fame  fignification. 

§  2O.     Recapitulation. 

To  conclude,  this  is  that  which  in  fhort  I  would  fay, 
viz.  That  all  the  great  bufmefs  of  genera  and  fpecies^ 
and  their  ejjences ^  amounts  to  no  more  but  this  ;  that 
men  making  abflraft  ideas  ^  and  fettling  them  in  their 
minds  with  names  annexed  to  them,  do  thereby  enable 
themfelves  to  confider  things,  and  difcourfe  of  them,  as 
it  were  in  bundles,  for  the  eafier  and  readier  improve 
ment  and  communication  of  their  knowledge  ;  which 
would  advance  but  ilowly,  were  their  words  and 
thoughts  confined  only  to  particulars. 

CHAP.  iv. 

OF  THE  NAMES   OF  SIMPLE  IDEAS. 

J  I.    Names  offimple  Ideas,  Mbdes  and  Sttbftances,  have 
each  fomething  peculiar. 

THOUGH  all  words,  as  I  have  fhown,  fignify  no 
thing  immediately  but  the  ideas  in  the  mind  of 
the  fpeaker  •,  yet  upon  a  nearer  furvey  we  (hall  find  that 
the  names  ofjimple  ideas,  mixed  modes  (under  which  I 
comprife  relations  too),  and  natural fubftancesy  and  each  of' 
theniy  have fomething peculiar  and  different  from  the  other,. 
For  example : 
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j  2.     I.  Names  of  Jimple  Ideas  and  Snljlances  intimate 

real  Ex'iftence. 

FjRST,  The  names  offimple  ideas  andfubjlances,  with  the 
abftra<£t  ideas  in  the  mind,  which  they  immediately  fig- 
nify,  intimate  zKofome  real  exiftence,  from  which  was  de 
rived  their  original  pattern.  But  the  names  of  mixed 
-modes  terminate  in  the  idea  that  is  in  the  mind,  and  lead 
not  the  thoughts  any  farther  •,  as  we  mall  fee  more  at 
large  in  the  following  chapter. 

J  3 .    2 .  Names  offimple  Ideas,  and  Modes  fignify  always 

both  real  and  nominal  Rjfence* 

SlCONDLT,  The  names  offimfle  ideas  and  modes,  ftgnify 
always  the  real  as  'well  as  nominal  ejjence  of  their  fpecies. 
But  the  names  of  natural  fubflances  ftgnify  rarely,  if  ever, 
any  thing  but  barely  the  nominal  ejjences  of  thofe  fpecies, 
we  (ball  mow  in  the  chapter  that  treats  of  the  names  of 
jfubftances  in  particular. 

§  4.  3.  Names  offimple  Ideas  ^indefinable. 
THIRDLT,  The  name  s  offimple  ideas,  are  not  capable  of  any 
definitions  ;  the  names  of  all  complex  ideas  are.  It  has 
not,  that  I  know,  been  yet  obferved  by  any  body,  what 
words  are,  and  what  are  not  capable  of  being  defined  ; 
the  want  whereof  is  (as  I  am  apt  to  think)  not  feldom 
the  occafion  of  great  wrangling  and  obfcurity  in  mens 
difcourfes  ;  whilft  fome  demand  definitions  of  terms 
that  cannot  be  defined,  and  others  think  they  ought  to 
reft  fatisfied  in  an  explication  made  by  a  more  general 
word,  and  its  reftri£lion  (or  to  i\  eak  in  terms  of  art,  by 
a  genus  and  difference) ;  when  even  after  fuch  definition 
made  according  to  rule,  thofe  who  hear  it,  have  often 
no  more  a  clear  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
than  they  had  before.  This  at  leaft  I  think,  that  the 
(bowing  what  words  are,  and  what  are  not  capable  of 
definitions,  and  wherein  confifts  a  good  definition,  is 
not  wholly  befides  our  prefent  purpofe  ;  and  perhaps 
will  afford  fo  much  light  to  the  nature  of  theie  figns, 
and  our  ideas,  as  to  deferve  a  more  particular  confider- 
ation. 

$  5.  If  all  ivere  definable,  it  would  be  aproccfs  in  infinitum. 
1  WILL  not  here  trouble  myfelf,  to  prove  that,  all  terms 
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are  not  definable  from  that  progrefs,  in  irifinitum^  which 
it  will  vifibly  lead  us  into,  if  we  ihould  allow  that  all 
names  could  be  defined  ;  for  if  the  terms  of  one  defi 
nition  were  ftill  to  be  defined  by  another,  where  at  lad 
fhould  we  flop  ?  But  I  (hall,  from  the  nature  of  our 
ideas i  and  the  fignification  of  our  words,  {how,  ivhy 
fome  names  cany  and  others  cannot  be  defined^  and  which 
they  are. 

§  6.      What  a  Definition  is. 

I  THINK  it  is  agieed,  that  a.  definition  is  nothing  elfe, 
but  thejhoiving  the  meaning  of  one  'word  by  fever  al  other  not 
fynonymous  terms ;  the  meaning  of  words  being  only 
the  ideas  they  are  made  to  ftand  for  by  him  that  ufes 
them.  The  meaning  of  any  term  is  then  mowed,  or  the 
word  is  defined,  when  by  other  words,  the  idea  it  is 
made  the  fign  of,  and  annexed  to  in  the  mind  of  the 
fpeaker,  is  as  it  were  reprefented  or  fet  before  the  view 
of  another,  and  thus  its  fignification  afcertained.  This  is 
the  only  ufe  and  end  of  definitions,  and  therefore  the 
only  meafure  of  what  is  or  is  not  a  good  definition. 

§  7.  Simple  Ideas  ivhy  undefinable. 
THIS  being  premifed,  I  fay,  that  the  names  offimple  Ideas, 
and  thofe  only,  are  incapable  of  being  defined ;  the  reafon 
whereof  is  this,  that  the  feveral  terms  of  a  definition, 
fignifying  feveral  ideas  ^  they  can  altogether  by  no  means 
represent  an  idea  which  has  no  compofition  at  all  ; 
and  therefore  a  definition,  which  is  properly  nothing 
but  the  mowing  the  meaning  of  one  word  by  feveral 
others  not  fignifying  each  the  fame  thing,  can  in  the 
names  of  fimple  idea  have  no  place. 

§  8.      In/lances — Motion. 

THE  not  obferving  this  difference  in  our  ideas  ^  and  their 
names,  has  produced  that  eminent  trifling  in  the  fchools, 
which  is  fo  eafy  to  be  obferved  in  the  definitions  they 
•  give  us  of  fome  few  of  thefe  fimple  ideas  ;  for  as  to  the 
greateft  part  of  them,  even  thofe  matters  of  definitions 
were  fain  to  leave  them  untouched,  merely  by  the  im- 
pombility  they  found  in  it.  What  more  exquifite  jar 
gon  could  the  wit  of  man  invent,  than  this  definition,  the 
acj  of  a  being  in  power,  as  far  forth  as  in  psiver  ?  which 
G  4 
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would  puzzle  any  rational  man,  to  whom  it  was  not 
already  known  by  its  famous  abfurdity,  to  guefs  what 
word  it  could  ever  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  explication  of. 
If  Fully  afking  a  Dutchman  what  beiveeginge  was,  fhould 
have  received  this  explication  in  his  own  language,  that 
it  was  aft  us  entis  in  potentia  quatenus  in  potentia ;  I  afk, 
whether  any  one  can  imagine  he  could  thereby  have  un- 
derftood  what  the  word  beiueeginge  fignified,  or  have 
guefled  what  idea  a  Dutchman  ordinarily  had  in  his 
mind,  and  would  fignify  to  another,  when  he  ufed  that 
found  ? 

§  9. 

NOR  have  the  modern  philofophers,  who  have  endea 
voured  to  throw  off  the  jargon  of  the  fchools,  and  fpeak 
intelligibly,  much  better  fucceeded  in  defining  fimple 
ideas,  whether  by  explaining  their  caufes,  or  any  other- 
wife.  The  atomifts,  who  define  motion  to  be  a  pajfage 
from  one  place  to  another,  what  do  they  more  than  put  one 
fynonymous  word  for  another  ?  For  what  is  paffage% 
Other  than  motion  ?  And  if  they  were  afked  what  paflage 
Was,  how  would  they  better  define  it  than  by  motion  ? 
For  is  it  not  at  leaft  as  proper  and  fignificant  to  fay, 
pajfage  is  a  motion  from  one  place  to  another,  as  to  fay,  mo 
tion  is  a  pajfage,  &c.  ?  This  is  to  tranflate  and  not  to  de 
fine,  when  we  change  two  words  of  the  fame  fignifica- 
tion  one  for  another ;  which  when  one  is  better  under- 
ftood  than  the  other,  may  ferve  to  difcover  what  /W^the 
unknown  (lands  for,  but  is  very  far  from  a  definition  ; 
unleis-  we  will  fay  every  Englijb  word  in  the  dictionary 
is  the  definition  of  the  Latin  word  it  anfwers,  and  the 
motion  is  a  definition  of  motits.  Nor  ivill  the  fuccejfive 
application  of the  pat  ts  of  the  fuperficies  of  one  body  to  thofe 
of  another )  which  the  Carte/tans  give  us,  prove  a  much 
better  definition  of  motion,  when  well  examined. 

§  IO.      Light. 

*THE  acl  ofperfpicuous,  as  far  forth  as  perfpicitous,  is  ano 
ther  peripatetic  definition  of  a  fimple  idea;  which,  though 
not  more  abfurd  than  the  former  of  motion,  yet  betrays 
its  ufeleflhefs  and  infignificancy  more  plainly,  becaufe 
experience  will  eafily  convince  any  one,  that  it  cannot 
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make  the  meaning  of  the  word  light  (which  it  pretends 
to  define)  at  all  underftood  by  a  blind  man.     But  the 
definition  of  motion  appears  not  at  firft  fight  fo  ufelefs, 
becaufe  it  efcapes  this  way  of  trial;  for  this  fimpte  idea> 
entering  by  the  touch  as  well  as  fight,  it  is  impollible  to 
(how  an  example  of  any  one,  who  has  no  other  way  to 
get  the  idea  of  motion,  but  barely  by  the  definition  of 
that  name.     Thofe  who  tell  us,  that  light  is  a  great 
number  of  little  globules,  ftriking  brifldy  on  the  bottom 
of  the  eye,  fpeak  more  intelligibly  than  the  fchools  ;  but 
yet  thefe  words  ever  fo  well  underftood  would  make  the 
idea  the  word  light  ft  and  s  for,  no  more  known  to  a  man 
that  underftands  it  not  before,  than  if  one  mould  tell 
himj  that  light  was  nothing  but  a  company  of  little  ten 
nis  balls,  which   fairies  all  day  long  ftruck  with  rackets 
againft    fome   mens   foreheads,  whilft  they   patted  by 
others.  For  granting  this  explication  of  the  thing  to  be 
true,  yet  the  idea  of  the  caufe  of  light,  if  we  had  it  ever 
fo  exa&,  would  no  more  give  us  the  idea  of  light  itfelf, 
as  it  is  fuch  a  particular  perception  in  us,  than  the  idea 
of  the  figure  and  motion  of  a  (harp  piece  of  fteel  would 
give  us  the  idea  of  that  pain  which  it  is  able  to  caufe  in 
us  :  for  the  caufe  of  any  fenfation,  and   the  fenfation 
itfelf,  in  all  the  fimple  ideas  of  one  fenfe,  are  two  ideas  ; 
and  two  ideas  fo  different  and  diftant  one  from  another, 
that  no  two  can  be  more  fo.  And  therefore  fhould  Des 
Carte's  globules  ftrike  ever  fo  long  on  the  retina  of  a  \ 
man  who  was  blind  by  a  guttaferena,  he  would  thereby 
never  have  any  idea  of  light,  or  any  thing  approaching 
it,  though  he  underftood  what  little  globules  were,  and . 
what  ftriking  on   another  body  was,  ever  fo  well ;  and 
therefore  the  Cartefians  very  well  diftinguiih  between 
that  light  which  is  the  caufe  of  that  fenfation  in  us,  and 
the  idea  which  is  produced  in  us  by  it,  and  is  that  which 
is  properly  light. 

§  1 1.   Simple  Ideas  why  indefinable,  farther  explained. 
SIMPLE  ideas,  as  has  been  mown,  are  only  to  be  got-  by r 
thofe  impreffions  objects  themfelves  make  on  our  minds, 
by  the  proper  inlets  appointed  to  each  fort.   If  they  are  . 
not  received  this  way,  all  the  words  in  the  world,  made: 
G5. 
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vfe  of  to  explain  or  define  any  of  their  names,  ivill  never  be 
able  to  produce  in  us  the  idea  itjlandsfor  ;  for  words  be 
ing  founds,  can  produce  in  us  no  other  fimple  ideas  than 
of  thofe  very  founds,  nor  excite  any  in  us,  but  by  that 
voluntary  connection  which  is  known  to  be  between 
them  and  thofe  fimple  ideas  which  common  ufe  has 
made  them  figns  of.  He  that  thinks  otherwife,  let  him 
try  if  any  words  can  give  him  the  tafle  of  a  pine  apple, 
and  make  him  have  the  true  idea  of  the  relifh  of  that  ce 
lebrated  delicious  fruit.  So  far  as  he  is  told  it  has  a  re- 
femblance  with  any  taftes,  whereof  he  has  the  ideas  al 
ready  in  his  memory,  imprinted  there  by  fenfible  objects, 
not  ft  rangers  to  his  palate,  fo  far  may  he  approach  that 
•refemblance  in  his  mind.  But  this  is  not  giving  us  tha£ 
idea  by  definition,  but  exciting  in  us  other  fimple  ideas  > 
by  their  known  names,  which  will  be  dill  very  different 
from  the  true  tafte  of  that  fruit  itfelf.  In  light  and  co 
lours,  and  all  other  fimple  ideas  t  it  is  the  fame  thing  ; 
for  the  fignification  of  founds  is  not  natural,  but  only 
impofed  and  arbitrafy.  And  no  definition  of  light  or 
rednefs  is  more  fitted,  or  able  to  produce  either  of  thofe 
ideas  in  us,  than  the  found  light  or  red  by  itfelf  5  for  to 
hope  to  produce  an  idea  of  light  or  colour  by  a  found, 
however  formed,  is  to  expert  that  founds  mould  be  vi- 
fiblc,  or  colours  audible,  and  to  make  the  ears  do  the  of 
fice  of  all  the  other  fenfes  j  which  is  all  one  as  to  fay, 
that  we  might  tafte,  fmell  and  fee  by  the  ears  ;  a  fort 
of  philofophy  worthy  only  of  Sancho  Pancha,  who  had 
the  faculty  to  fee  Dulcinea  by  hearfay.  And  therefore 
lie  that  has  not  before  received  into  his  mind,  by  the 
proper  inlet,  the  fimple  idea  which  any  word  (lands  for, 
can  never  come  to  know  the  fignification  of  that  word  by 
any  other  words  or  founds  whatfoever  put  together,  ac 
cording  to  any  rules  of  definition.  The  only  way  is,  by 
applying  to  his  fenfes  the  proper  object,  and  fo  pro 
ducing  that  idea  in  him  for  which  he  has  learned  the 
name  already.  A  ftudious  blind  man,  who  had  mighti 
ly  beat  his  head  about  vifible  objects,  and  made  ufe  of 
the  explication  of  his  books  and  friends,  to  underftand 
thofe  names  of  light  and  colours  which  often  came  in 
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his  way,  bragged  one  day  that  he  now  underftood  what 
fcarlet  fignified.  Upon  which  his  friend  demanding, 
v/\nk  fcarltt  was  ?  the  blind  man  anfwered,  it  was  like 
the  found  of  a  trumpet.  Juft  fuch  an  underilanding  of 
the  name  of  any  other  fimple  idea  will  he  have,  who 
hopes  to  get  it  only  from  a  definition,  or  other  words 
made  ufe  of  to  explain  it. 

§   12.     The  contrary Jhoived  in  complex  Ideas  by  Liflances 

of  a  Statue  and  Rainbow. 

THE  cafe  is  quite  otherwife  in  complex  ideas  ;  which  con- 
fifting  of  feveral  fimple  ones,  it  is  in  the  power  of  words 
ftanding  for  the  feveral  ideas  that  make  that  compofition, 
to  imprint  complex  ideas  in  the  mind  which  were  never 
there  before,  and  fo  make  their  names  be  underftood. 
In  fuch  collections  of  ideas  ^  paffing  under  one  name,  de 
finition,  or  the  teaching  the  fignification  of  one  word  by 
feveral  others,  has  place,  and  may  make  us  underftand  the 
names  of  things,  which  never  came  within  the  reach  of 
our  ienfes,  and  frame  ideas  fuitable  to  thofe  in  other 
mens  minds,  when  they  ufe  thofe  names,  provided  that 
none  of  the  terms  of  the  definition  ftand  for  any  fuch 
fimple  ideas y  which  he  to  whom  the  explication  is  made 
has  never  yet  had  in  his  thought.  Thus  the  wordjtatue 
may  be  explained  to  a  blind  man  by  other  words,  when 
piElure  cannot  j  his  fenfes  having  given  him  the  idea  of 
figure,  but  not  of  colours,  which  therefore  words  cannot 
excite  in  him.  This  gained  the  prize  to  the  painter  a- 
gainft  the  ftatuary  ;  each  of  which  contending  for  the  ex 
cellency  of  his  art,  and  the  ftatuary  bragging  that  his  was 
to  be  preferred,  becaufe  it  reached  farther,  and  even 
thofe  who  had  loft  their  eyes  could  yet  perceive  the 
excellency  of  it  ;  the  painter  agreed  to  refer  himfelf  to 
the  j  udgment  of  a  blind  man  ;  who  being  brought  where 
there  was  a  ftatue  made  by  the  one,  and  a  picture  drawn 
by  the  other,  he  was  firft  led  to  the  ftatue,  in  which  he 
traced  with  his  hands  all  the  lineaments  of  the  face  and 
body,  and  with  great  admiration  applauded  the  fkill  of 
the  workman.  But  being  led  to  the  picture,  and  having 
his  hands  laid  upon  it,  was  told,  that  now  he  touched 
the  head,  and  then  the  forehead,  eyes,  nofe,  &c.  as  his 
G6 
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hand  moved  over  the  parts  cf  the  pi&ure  on  the  cloth, 
without  finding  any  the  leaft  diftin&ion ;  whereupon 
he  cried  out,  that  certainly  that  muft  needs  be  a  very 
admirable  and  divine  piece  of  workmanfhip,  which  could 
reprefent  to  them  all  thofe  parts,  where  he  could  neither 
feel  nor  perceive  any  thing. 

§  '3- 
HE  that  fhould  ufe  the  word  rainbow  to  one  who  knew 

all  thofe  colours,  but  yet  had  never  feen  that  phenomenon, 
would,  by  enumerating  the  figure,  largeneis,  pofition 
and  order  of  the  colours,  fo  well  define  that  word 
that  it  might  be  perfectly  underftood  j  but  yet  that 
definition,  how  exacl:  and  perfect  foever,  would  never 
make  a  blind  man  underftand  it ,  becaufe  feveral  of  the 
fimple  ideas  that  make  that  complex  one,  being  fuch  as 
he  never  received  by  fenfation  and  experience,  no  words 
are  able  to  excite  them  in  his  mind. 

§  14.   The  names  of  complex  Ideas  'when  to  be  made  intel 
ligible  by  'words. 

SIMPLE  ideas  as  has  been  mowed,  can  only  be  got 
by.  experience,  from  thofe  objects  which  are  proper  to 
produce  in  us  thofe  perceptions.  When  by  this  means 
we  have  our  minds  ftored  with  them,  and  know  the 
names  for  them,  then  tue  are  in  a  condition  to  define ,  and 
by  definition  to  underftand  the  names  of  complex  ideas 
that  are  made  up  of  them.  But  when  any  term  (lands 
for  a  fimple  idea  that  a  man  has  never  yet  had  in  his 
mind,  it  is  impoflible  by  any  words  to  make  known  its 
meaning  to  him.  When  any  term  {lands  for  an  idea  a 
man  is  acquainted  with,  but  is  ignorant  that  that  term 
is  the  fign  of  it,  there  another  name,  of  the  fame  idea, 
which  he  has  been  accuftomed  to,  may  make  him  un 
derftand  its  meaning.  But  in  no  cafe  whatfoever  is  any 
name  of  any  fimple  idea  capable  of  a  definition. 

§  15.  4.  Names  of  Simple  Ideas  leaft  doubtful. 
JFOURTHLT,  But  though  the  names  oijtmple  ideas  have 
not  the  help  of  definition  to  determine  their  fignification, 
yet  that  hinders  not  but  that  they  are  generally  lefs  doubt 
ful  and  uncertain,  than  thofe  of  mixed  modes  andfubftances  / 
becaufe  they  (landing  only  for  one  fimple  perception, 
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men  for  the  mod  part  eafily  and  perfectly  agree  in  their 
fignification  ;  and  there  is  little  room  for  miftake  and 
wrangling  about  their  meaning.  He  that  knows  once 
that  whitenefs  is  the  name  of  that  colour  he  has  obferv- 
ed  in  fnow  or  milk,  will  not  be  apt  to  mifapply  that  word 
as  long  as  he  retains  that  idea;  which  when  he  has  quite 
loft,  he  is  not  apt  to  miftake  the  meaning  of  it,  but  per 
ceives  he  underftands  it  not.  There  is  neither  a  multi 
plicity  of  fimple  ideas  to  be  put  together,  which  makes 
the  doubtfulnefs  in  the  names  of  mixed  modes,  nor  a 
fuppofed,  but  an  unknown  real  eflence,  with  properties 
depending  thereon,  the  precife  number  whereof  are  alfo 
unknown,  which  makes  the  difficulty  in  the  names  of 
fubftances  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  fimple  ideas,  the 
whole  fignification  of  the  name  is  known  at  once,  and 
confifts  not  of  parts,  whereof  more  or  lefs  being  put  in, 
the  idea  may  be  varied,  and  fo  the  fignification  of  its 
name  be  obfcure  or  uncertain. 

§  1 6.  5.     Simple  Ideas  have  few  Afcents  in  linea  pre- 

dicamemali. 

FIFTHLY,  This  farther  may  be  obferved  concerningj£/«- 
ple  ideas,  and  their  names,  that  they  have  but  few  afcents 
in  linea  predicamentali  (as  they  call  it) from  the  loweftfpe- 
cies  to  the  fummum  genus :  The  reafon  whereof  is,  that 
the  loweft  fpecies  being  but  one  fimple  idea,  nothing  can 
be  left  out  of  it ;  that  fo  the  difference  being  taken  a- 
way,  it  may  agree  with  fome  other  thing  in  one  idea 
common  to  them  both  ;  which  having  one  name,  is  the 
genus  of  the  other  two  :  v.  g.  There  is  nothing  can  be 
left  out  of  the  idea  of  white  and  red,  to  make  them  a- 
gree  in  one  common  appearance,  and  fo  have  one  gene 
ral  name  ;  as  rationality  being  left  out  of  the  complex 
idea  of  man,  makes  it  agree  with  brute,  in  the  more  ge 
neral  idea  and  name  of  animal.  And  therefore  when  to 
avoid  unpleafant  enumerations,  men  would  comprehend 
both  white  and  red,  and  feveral  other  fuch  fimple  ideas, 
under  one  general  name,  they  have  been  fain  to  do  it 
by  a  word,  which  denotes  only  the  way  they  get  into 
the  mind  •,  for  when  white,  red  and  yellow  are  all  com 
prehended  under  the  genus  or  name  colour,  it  fignifies 
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no  more  but  fuch  ideas  as  are  produced  in  the  mind 
only  by  the  fight,  and  have  entrance  only  through  the 
eyes.  And  when  they  would  frame  yet  a  more  gene 
ral  term,  to  comprehend  both  colours  and  founds •,  and 
the  like  fimple  ideas,  they  do  it  by  a  word  that  fignifies 
nil  fuch  as  come  into  the  mind  only  by  one  fenfe  j  and 
fo  the  general  term  quality,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation, 
comprehends  colours,  founds,  taftes,  fmells  and  tan 
gible  qualities,  with  diftm£Hon  from  extenfion,  num 
ber,  motion,  pleafure  and  pain,  which  make  impref- 
fions  on  the  mind,  and  introduce  their  ideas  by  more 
fenfes  than  one. 

§  17.     6.  Names  offimple  Ideas  favd for  Ideas  not  at 

all  arbitrary. 

SIXTHLY,  The  names  of  fimple  ideas,  fubilances,  and 
mixed  modes,  have  alfo  this  difference,  that  thofe  of 
mixed  modes  (land  for  ideas  perfectly  arbitrary  •  thofe  of 
fubftances  are  not  perfectly  fo,  but  refer  to  a  pattern, 
though  with  feme  latitude  ;  and  thofe  of  Jiniph  ideas  are 
perfectly  taken  from  the  exiilence  of  things,  and  are  not 
arbitrary  at  all.  Which  what  difference  it  makes  in  the 
fignifications  of  their  names,  we  (hall  fee  in  the  follow 
ing  chapters. 

The  names  of  fimple  modes  differ  little  from  thofe  of 
fimple  ideas. 

CHAP.  V. 

OF  THE  NAMES  OF  MIXED  MODES  AND  RELATIONS. 

§  i.     They  Jland  for  abflraEt  Ideas,  as   other  general 
Names. 

THE  names  of  mixed  modes  being  general,  they 
{land,  as  has  been  (hown,  for  forts  or  fpecies  of 
things,  each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  eflence.  The  ef- 
fences  of  thefe  fpecies  alfo,  as  has  been  fhowed,  are  no 
thing  but  the  abftra£t  ideas  in  the  mind,  to  which  the 
name  is  annexed.  Thus  far  the  names  and  effences  of 
mixed  modes  have  nothing  but  what  is  common  to 
them  with  other  ideas ,  but  if  ws  take  a  little  nearer  fur- 
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vey  of  them,  we  fhall  find  that  they  have  fomething 
peculiar,  which  perhaps  may  deferve  our  attention. 
§  2.      I.  The  Ideas  they  Jiand  for  are  made  by  the  Un- 

derftanding. 

THE  firft  particularity  I  mall  obferve  in  them,  is,  that 
the  abftract  ideas  *  or,  if  you  pleafe,  the  effences  of  the 
feveral  fpecies  of  mixed  modes,  are  made  by  the  under/land 
ing)  wherein  they  differ  from  thofe  of  fimple  ideas  ; 
in  which  fort  the  mind  has  no  power  to  make  any  one, 
but  only  receives  fuch  as  are  prefented  to  it,  by  the  real 
exiflence  of  things  operating  upon  it. 

§  3.  2.  Made  arbitrarily  and  without  Patterns. 
IN  the  next  place,  thsfe  effences  of  the  fpecies  of  mixed 
modes,  are  not  only  made  by  the  mind,  but  made  very 
arbitrarily,  made  without  patterns,  or  reference  to  any 
real  exiftence  ;  wherein  they  differ  from  thofe  of  fub- 
ftances,  which  carry  with  them  the  fuppofition  of  fome 
real  being,  from  which  they  are  taken,  and  to  which 
they  are  conformable.  But  in  its  complex  ideas  of  mix 
ed  modes,  the  mind  takes  a  liberty  not  to  follow  the 
exiftence  of  things  exactly  :  It  unites  and  retains  cer 
tain  collections,  as  fo  many  diftinct  fpecific  ideas; 
whilfl  others,  that  as  often  occur  in  nature,  and  are  as 
plainly  fuggefted  by  outward  things,  pafs  neglected, 
without  particular  names  orf  fpecifications.  Nor  does 
the  mind,  in  thefe  of  mixed  modes,  as  in  the  complex 
ideas  of  fubftances,  examine  them  by  the  real  exiftence 
of  things,  or  verify  them  by  patterns,  containing  fuch 
peculiar  compofitions  in  nature.  To  know  whether  his 
idea  of  adultery  or  incejl  be  right,  will  a  man  fcek  it  any 
where  amongft  things  exifting  ?  Or  is  it  true,  becaufe 
any  one  has  been  witnefs  to  fuch  an  action  ?  No  :  but 
it  fuffices  here,  that  men  having  put  together  fuch  a  col 
lection  into  one  complex  idea,  that  makes  the  archetype 
and  fpecific  idea,  whether  ever  any  fuch  action  were 
committed  in  rerum  natura  or  no. 

§  4.  How  this  is  done. 

To  underftand  this  aright,  we  muft  confider  wherein 
this  making  of  thefe  complex  ideas  conftjls  :  and  that  is  not 
in  the  making  any  new  idea}  but  putting  together  thofe 
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which  the  mind  had  before  ;  wherein  the  mind  does 
thefe  three  things  :  Firft,  it  choofes  a  certain  number  : 
Secondly,  it  gives  them  connection,  and  makes  them 
into  one  idea:  Thirdly,  it  ties  them  together  by  a  name.- 
If  we  examine  how  the  mind  proceeds  in  thefe,  and 
what  liberty  it  takes  in  them,  we  (hall  eafily  obferve 
how  thefe  eflences  of  the  fpecies  of  mixed  modes  are 
the  workmanfhip  of  the  mind,  and  confequently,  that 
the  fpecies  themfelves  are  of  mens  making. 

$  5.     Evidently  arbitrary,  that  the  Idea  is-  cften  before 

the  Exiftence. 

NOBODY  can  doubt,  but  that  thefe  ideas  of  mixed  modes 
are  made  by  a  voluntary  collection  of  ideas,  put  together 
in  the  mind,  independent  from  any  original  patterns  in 
nature,  who  will  but  reflect  that  this  fort  of  complex 
ideas  may  be  made,  abftracted,  and  have  names  given 
them,  and  fo  a  fpecies  be  conftituted,  before  any  one  in 
dividual  of  that  fpecies  ever  exifted.  Who -can  doubt 
but  the  ideas  offacrilege  or  adultery  might  be  framed  in  the 
mind  of  men,  and  have  names  given  them;  and  fo  thefe 
fpecies  of  mixed  modes  be  conftituted,  before  either  of 
them  was  ever  committed  ;  and  might  be  as  well  dif* 
courfed  of  and  reafoned  about,  and  as  certain  truths  dif- 
covered  of  them,  whilft  yet  they  had  no  being  but  in 
the  underftanding,  as  well  as  now,  that  they  have  but 
too  frequently  a  real  exiftence  ?  Whereby  it  is  plain, 
how  much  the  forts  of  mixed  modes  are  the  creatures  of  the 
under/landing^  where  they  have  a  being  as  fubfervient  to 
all  the  ends  of  real  truth  and  knowledge,  as  when  they 
really  exift  :  and  we  cannot  doubt  but  law-makers  have 
often  made  laws  about  fpecies  of  actions,  which  were 
only  the  creatures  of  their  own  understandings  ;  beings 
that  had  no  other  exiftence,  but  in  their  own  minds. 
And  I  think  nobody  can  deny,  but  that  the  refurreclion 
was  a  fpecies  of  mixed  modes  in  the  mind,  before  it 
really  exifted. 

§  6.     Injlances — Murder,  Incefty  Stabbing. 
To  fee  hoiu  arbitrarily  thefe^  ejjences  of  mixed  modes  are  made 
by  the  mind,  we  need  but  take  a  view  of  almoft  any  of 
them.    A  little  looking  into  them  will  fatisfy  us,  that  it 
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is  the  mind  that  combines  feveral  fcattered  independent 
ideas  into  one  complex  one,  and  by  the  common  name  it 
gives  them,  makes  them  the  eiTence  of  a  certain  fpecies, 
without  regulating  itfelf  by  any  connection  they  have  in 
nature  :  For  what  greater  connection  in  nature  has  the 
idea  of  a  man,  than  the  idea  of  a  fheep,  with  killing  ;  that 
this  is  made  a  particular  fpecies  of  adlion,  fignified  by 
the  word  murder,  and  the  other  not  ?  Or  what  union  is 
there  in  nature  between  the  idea  of  the  relation  of  a  fa 
ther,  with  killing,  than  that  of  a  fon  or  neighbour  ;  that 
thofe  are  combined  into  one  complex  ideas  and  there 
by  made  the  efTence  of  the  diftincl:  fpecies  parricide, 
whilft  the  other  make  no  diftincl:  fpecies  at  all  ?  But 
though  they  have  made  killing  a  man's  father,  or  mo 
ther,  a  diftincl;  fpecies  from  killing  his  fon  and  daughter ; 
yet  in  fome  other  cafes,  fon  and  daughter  are  taken  in 
too,  as  well  as  father  and  mother ;  and  they  are  all 
equally  comprehended  in  the  fame  fpecies,  as  in  that  of 
inceft.  Thus  the  mind  in  mixed  modes  arbitrarily 
unites  into  complex  ideas  fuch  as  it  finds  convenient ; 
whilft  others  that  have  altogether  as  much  union  in  na 
ture,  are  left  loofe,  and  never  combined  into  one  idea, 
becaufe  they  have  no  need  of  one  name.  It  is  evident 
then,  that  the  mind  by  its  free  choice  gives  a  connection 
to  a  certain  number  of  ideas,  which  in  nature  have  no 
more  union  with  one  another,  than  others  that  it  leaves 
out :  why  elfe  is  the  part  of  the  weapon  the  beginning 
of  the  wound  is  made  with,  taken  notice  of,  to  make  the 
diftincl  fpecies  called  Jtatibing,  and  the  figure  and  matter 
of  the  weapon  left  out  ?  I  do  not  fay  this  is  done  with 
out  reafon,  as  we  (hall  fee  more  by  and  by  ;  but  this  I 
fay,  that  it  is  done  by  the  free  choice  of  the  mind,  pur- 
fuing  its  own  ends  ;  and  that  therefore  thefe  fpecies  of 
mixed  modes  are  the  workmanihip  of  the  underftanding : 
and  there  is  nothing  more  evident  than  that  for  the  moft 
part,  in  the  framing  thefe  ideas,  the  mind  fearches  not 
its  patterns  in  nature,  nor  refers  the  ideas  it  makes  to 
the  real  exiftence  of  things,  but  puts  fuch  together  as 
may  beft  fcrve  its  own  purpofes,  without  tying  itfelf  to 
a  precife  imitation  of  any  thing  that  really  exifts. 
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§  7.  But  ftiU fubpftvient  to  the  end  of  Language. 
BUT  though  thefe  complex  ideas,  or  ejfences  of  mixed 
modes i  depend  on  the  mind,  and  are  made  by  it  with 
great  liberty,  yet  they  are  not  made  at  random,  and  jum 
bled  together  without  any  reafon  at  all.  Though  thefe 
complex  ideas  be  not  always  copied  from  nature,  yet  they 
are  always  fuited  to  the  end  for  which  abilracl:  ideas  are 
made  :  and  though  they  be  combinations  made  of  ideas 
that  are  loofe  enough,  and  have  as  little  union  in  them- 
felves,  as  feveral  others  to  which  the  mind  never  gives  a 
connection  that  combines  them  into  one  idea,  yet  they 
are  always  made  for  the  convenience  of  communication, 
which  is  the  chief  end  of  language.  The  ufe  of  language 
is,  by  fhort  founds  to  fignify  with  eafe  and  difpatch  ge 
neral  conceptions ;  wherein  not  only  abundance  of  par 
ticulars  may  be  contained,  but  alfo  a  great  variety  of  in 
dependent  ideas  collected  into  one  complex  one.  In  the 
making,  therefore,  of  the  fpecies  of  mixed  modes,  men 
have  had  regard  only  to  fuch  combinations  as  they  had 
occafion  to  mention  one  to  another.  Thofe  they  have 
combined  into  diilinct  complex  ideas,  and  given  names 
to  ;  whilft  others  that  in  nature  have  as%  near  an  union 
are  left  loofe  and  unregarded  :  For  to  go  no  farther  than 
human  actions  themfelves,  if  they  would  make  diilincl: 
abftracl:  ideas  of  all  the  varieties  might  be  obferved  in 
them,  the  number  mull  be  infinite,  and  the  memory 
confounded  with  the  plenty,  as  well  as  overcharged  to 
little  purpofe.  It  iuifices,  that  men  make  and  name  fo 
many  complex  ideas  of  thefe  mixed  modes,  as  they  find 
they  have  occafion  to  have  names  for,  in  the  ordinary 
occurrence  of  their  affairs.  If  they  join  to  the  idea  of 
killing,  the  idea  of  father  or  mother,  and  fo  make  a  dif- 
tinct  fpecies  from  killing  a  man's  fon  or  neighbour,  it  is 
becaufe  of  the  different  heinoufnefs  of  the  crime,  and 
the  diilinct  pimimment  is  due  to  the  murdering  a  man's 
father  and  mother,  different  from  what  ought  to  be  in 
flicted  on  the  murder  of  a  fon  or  neighbour;  and  there 
fore  they  find  it  ncceffary  to  mention  it  by  a  diilincl: 
name,  which  is  the  end  of  making  that  difliuct  combi 
nation.  But  though  the  ideas  of  mother  and  daughter 
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are  fo  differently  treated,  in  reference  to  the  idea  of  kill 
ing,  that  the  one  is  joined  with  it,  to  make  a  diflin£t  ab- 
ftra£t  idea  with  a  name,  and  fo  a  diftindt  fpecies,  and 
the  other  not ;  yet  in  refpett  of  carnal  knowledge,  they 
are  both  taken  in  under  inceft  ;  and  that  ftill  for  the  fame 
convenience  of  expreffing  under  one  name,  and  reckon 
ing  of  one  fpecies,  fuch  unclean  mixtures  as  have  a  pecu 
liar  turpitude  beyond  others  i  and  this  to  avoid  circum 
locutions  and  tedious  descriptions. 

§  &.     Whereof  the  intranjlatable  Words  of  divers  Lan 
guages  are  a  proof. 

A  MODERATE  (kill  in  different  languages  will  eafily  fatif- 
fy  one  of  the  truth  of  this  ;  it  being  fo  obvious  to  ob- 
ferve  great  (lore  of  'words  in  one  language,  ivhich  have  not 
any  that  anfwer  them  in  another;  which  plainly  (hows, 
that  thofe  of  one  country,  by  their  cuftoms  and  manner 
of  life,  have  found  occafion  to  make  feveral  complex 
ideas )  and  give  names  to  them,  which  others  never  col 
lected  into  fpecific  ideas.  This  could  not  have  happen 
ed,  if  thefe  fpecies  were  the  (leady  workmanfhip  cf  na 
ture,  and  not  collections  made  and  abftracled  by  the 
mind,  in  order  to  naming,  and  for  the  convenience  of 
communication.  The  terms  of  our  law,  which  are  not 
empty  founds,  will  hardly  find  words  that  anfwer  them 
in  the  SpaniJJj  or  Italian,  no  fcanty  languages  ;  much 
lefs,  I  think,  could  any  one  tranflate  them  into  the  Gari- 
bees  or  Wejloe  tongues  :  and  the  Verfura,  of  the  Romans, 
or  Corban  of  the  Jeivf>  have  no  words  in  other  languages 
to  anfwer  them  ;  the  reafon  whereof  is  plain,  from  what 
has  been  faid.  Nay,  if  we  will  look  a  little  more  nearly 
into  this  matter,  and  exactly  compare  different  language?, 
we  (hall  find,  that  though  they  have  words  which  in 
tranflations  and  diclionaiies  are  fuppofed  to  anfwer  one 
another,  yet  there  is  fcarce  one  of  ten  amonglt  the  names 
of  complex  ideas  *  efpecially  of  mixed  modes,  that  ftands 
for  the  fame  precife  idea,  which  the  word  does  that  in 
didtionaries  it  is  rendered  by.  There  are  no  idtas  more 
common,  and  lefs  compounded,  than  the  meafures  of 
time,  extenfion,  and  weight',  and  the  Latin  name?,  ho- 
ra,  pes,  libra,  are  without  difficulty  rendered  by  the 
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Englifh  names  hour ,  foot ,  and  pound ;  but  yet  there  is  no 
thing  more  evident,  than  that  the  ideas  a  Roman  annexed 
to  thefe  Latin  names,  were  rery  far  different  from  thofe 
which  an  Englljhman  expreffes  by  thofe  Engli/h  ones. 
And  if  either  of  thefe  mould  make  ufe  of  the  meafurea 
that  thofe  of  the  other  language  defigned  by  their  names, 
he  would  be  quite  out  in  his  account.  Thefe  are  too 
fenfible  proofs  to  be  doubted  ;  and  we  (hall  find  this 
much  more  fo  in  the  names  of  more  abftracl:  and  com 
pounded  ideas,  fuch  as  are  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  which 
make  up  moral  difcourfes ;  whofe  names,  when  men 
come  curioufly  to  compare  with  thofe  they  are  tranflated 
into,  in  other  languages,  they  will  find  very  few  of 
them  exactly  to  correfpond  in  the  whole  extent  of  their 
fignifications. 

§  9.  Thisjboius  Species  to  be  made  for  Communication. 
THE  reafon  why  I  take  fo  particular  notice  of  this,  isj 
that  we  may  not  be  miftaken  about  genera  and  Jpecies  t 
and  their  effences,  as  if  they  were  things  regularly  and 
conftantly  made  by  nature,  and  had  a  re?l  exiftence  in 
things,  when  they  appear,  upon  a  more  wary  furvey,  to 
be  nothing  elfe  but  an  artifice  of  the  underftanding,  for 
the  eafier  fignifying  fuch  collections  of  ideas,  as  it  mould 
often  have  occafion  to  communicate  by  one  general 
term,  under  which  divers  particulars,  as  far  forth  as 
they  agreed  to  that  abftract  idea,  might  be  comprehend 
ed.  And  if  the  doubtful  fignification  of  the  word  Jpecies; 
may  make  it  found  harfh  to  fome,  that  I  fay  that  the  fpe- 
cies  of  mixed  modes  are  made  by  the  underftanding  ; 
yet,  I  think,  it  can  by  nobody  be  denied,  that  it  is  the 
mind  makes  tiiofe  abilracl  complex  ideas,  to  which  fpe- 
cific  names  are  given.  And  if  it  be  true,  as  it  is,  that 
the  mind  makes  the  patterns  for  forting  and  naming  of 
things,  I  leave  it  to  be  confidered  who  makes  the  boun 
daries  of  the  fort  of  Jpecies ;  fince  with  me,  Jpecies  and 
fort  have  no  other  difference,  than  that  of  a  Latin  and 
JKngli/h  idicm. 

§  10.    In  mixed  Modes  it  is  the  Name  that  ties  the  Com 
bination  together y  and  makes  it  a  Species, 
ear  relation  that  there  is  .between  fades,  ejftnces,  and 
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their  general  name,  at  lead  in  mixed  modes,  will  farther  ap 
pear,  when  we  confider  that  it  is  the  name  that  feems 
to  preferve  thofe  effetices,  and  give  them  their  lading  du 
ration  ;  for  the  connection  between  the  loofe  parts  of 
thofe  complex  ideas  being  made  by  the  mind,  this  union, 
which  has  no  particular  foundation  in  nature,  would 
ccafe  again,  were  there  not  fomething  that  did  as  it  were 
hold  it  together,  and  keep  the  parts  from  fcattering. 
Though  therefore  it  be  the  mind  that  makes  the  collec 
tion,  it  is  the  name  which  is  as  it  were  the  knot  that 
ties  them  faft  together.  What  a  vaft  variety  of  differ 
ent  ideas  does  the  word  triumphus  hold  together,  and  de 
liver  to  us  as  onejpecies !  Had  this  name  been  never 
made  or  quite  loft,  we  might  no  doubt,  have  had  de- 
fcriptions  of  what  paffed  in  that  folemnity  :  but  yet,  I 
think,  that  which  holds  thofe  different  parts  together,  in 
the  unity  of  one  complex  idea,  is  that  very  word  annexed 
to  it  j  without  which,  the  feveral  parts  of  that  would  no 
more  be  thought  to  make  one  thing,  than  any  other 
{how,  which  having  never  been  made  but  once,  had  ne 
ver  been  united  into  one  complex  idea,  under  one  deno 
mination.  How  much  therefore  in  mixed  modes,  the 
unity  neceffary  to  any  effence  depends  on  the  mind,  and 
how  much  the  continuation  and  fixing  of  that  unity  de 
pends  on  the  name  in  common  ufe  annexed  to  it,  I 
leave  to  be  confidered  by  thofe,  who  look  upon  ejjences 
vn&fpecies  as  real  eftablifhed  things  in  nature. 

§  ii. 

SUITABLE  to  this,  we  find,  that  men  /peaking  of  mixed 
modes,  feldom  imagine  or  take  any  other  for  fpecies  of  them 
but  fuch  as  are fet  out  by  name.:  becaufe  they  being  of 
man's  making  only,  in  order  to  naming,  no  fachfpecies 
are  taken  notice  of,  or  fuppofed  to  be,  unlefs  a  name  be 
joined  to  it,  as  the  fign  of  man's  having  combined  into 
one  .idea  feveral  loofe  ones  ;  and  by  that  name  giving  a 
lafting  union  to  the  parts,  which  would  otherwife  ceafe 
to  have  any,  as  foon  as  the  mind  laid  by  that  abftradt 
idea9  and  ceafed  actually  to  think  on  it.  But  when  a 
name  is  once  annexed  to  it,  wherein  the  parts  of  that 
complex  idea  have  a  fettled  and  permanent  union,  then 
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is  the  efience  as  it  were  eftablifhed,  and  diefpecies  look 
ed  on  as  complete.  For  to  what  purpofe  fhould  the  me 
mory  charge  itfelf  with  fuch  compofitions,  unlefs  it  were 
by  abftraclion  to  make  them  general  ?  And  to  what  pur. 
pofe  make  them  general,  unlefs  it  were  that  they  might 
have  general  names,  for  the  convenience  of  difcourfe  and 
communication  ?  Thus  we  fee,  that  killing  a  man  with 
a  fword  or  a  hatchet,  are  looked  on  as  no  diftincSl  fpecies 
of  action  :  but  if  the  point  of  the  fword  firft  enter  th<? 
body,  it  paries  for  a  diftinft  fpecies,  where  it  has  a  dif- 
tincl  name ;  as  in  England,  in  whofe  language  it  is  called 
JlaWmg ;  but  in  another  country,  where  it  has  not  hap 
pened  to  be  fpecified  under  a  peculiar  name,  it  pafles  not 
for  a  dlft.'m&Jpecies.  But  in  the  fpecies  of  corporeal  fub- 
ftances,  though  it  be  the  mirm  that  makes  the  nominal 
eflence,  yet  fince  thofe  ideas  which  are  combined  in  it 
are  fuppofed  to  have  an  union  in  nature,  whether  the 
mind  joins  them  or  no,  therefore  thofe  are  looked  on  as 
diftincl:  fpecies,  without  any  operation  of  the  mind, 
either  abftra&ing  or  giving  a  name  to  that  complex  idea. 
§12.  For  the  Originals  of  mixed  Modes,  we  look  no  far 
ther  than  the  Mind,  which  alfojhoius  them  to  be  the 
rworkmanj}jip  of  the  Under/landing. 

CONFORMABLY  alfo  to  what  has  been  faid,  concerning 
the  ejjences  of  tliejpecies  of  mixed  modes,  that  they  are  the 
creatures  of  the  underftanding  rather  than  the  works  of 
nature  ;  conformable,  I  fay,  to  this,  we  find  that  their 
names  lead  our  thoughts  to  the  mind,  and  no  farther.  When 
we  fpeak  ofjuftiee  or  gratitude,  we  frame  to  ourfelves  no 
imagination  of  any  thing  exifting,  which  we  would  con 
ceive  ;  but  our  thoughts  terminate  in  the  abftracl:  ideas 
of  thofe  virtues,  and  look  not  farther  ;  as  they  do,  when 
we  fpeak  of  a  horfe  or  iron,  whofe  fpecific  ideas  we  con- 
fider  not  as  barely  in  the  mind,  but  as  in  things  them- 
felves,  which  airord  the  original  patterns  of  thofe  ideas. 
But  in  mixed  modes,  at  leaft  the  moil  confiderable  parts 
of  them,  which  are  moral  beings,  we  confider  the  original 
patterns  as  being  in  the  mind  •,  and  to  thofe  we  refer 
for  the  diftinguifhing  of  particular  beings  under  names. 
And  hence  I  think  it  is,  that  thefe  ejjences  of  the  fpecies 
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of  mixed  modes,  are  by  a  more  particular  name  called  no- 
tions  ;  as  by  a  peculiar  right,  appertaining  to  the  under- 
itanding. 

§  13.  Their  being  made  by  the  Under/landing  'without 
Pattern  s^Jhows  the  reafon  'why  they  are  fo  compounded. 
HENCE  likewife  we  may  learn,  Why  the  complex  ideas  of 
mixed  modes  are  commonly  more  compounded  and  decompound 
ed  than  thofe  of  natural  fubftances ;  becaufe  they  being  the 
workmanihip  of  the  underftanding,  purfuing  only  its 
own  ends,  and  the  conveniency  of  expreffing  in  fhort 
thofe  ideas  it  would  make  known  to  another,  does  with 
great  liberty  unite  often  into  one  abftratt  idea  things  that 
in  their  nature  have  no  coherence  -,  and  fo,  urider  one 
term,  bundle  together  a  great  variety  of  compounded 
and  decompounded  ideas.  Thus  the  name  of  procejjton, 
what  a  great  mixture  of  independent  ideas  of  perfons, 
habits,  tapers,  orders,  motions,  founds,  does  it  contain  in 
that  complex  one,  which  the  mind  of  man  has  arbitrari 
ly  put  together,  to  exprefs  by  that  one  name  ?  Whereas 
the  complex  ideas  of  the  forts  of  fubftances  are  ufually 
made  up  of  only  a  fmall  number  of  fimple  ones  ;  and  in 
the  fpecies  of  animals,  thefe  two,  viz.  fhape  and  voice, 
commonly  make  the  whole  nominal  eflence. 

§  14.  Names  of  mixed  Modes  Jland  always  for  their  real 

Ejfences* 

ANOTHER  thing  we  may  obferve  from  what  has  been 
faid,  is,  that  the  names  of  mixed  modes  always Jignify  (when 
they  have  any  determined  fignification)  the  real  ejjl-nces  of 
it eir  fpecies  ;  for  thefe  abftraft  ideas,  being  the  work- 
manfhip  of  the  mind,  and  not  referred  to  the  real  exift- 
ence  of  things,  there  is  no  fuppofition  of  any  thing  more 
fignified  by  that  name,  but  barely  that  complex  idea  the 
mind  itfelf  has  formed,  which  is  all  it  would  have  ex- 
prefled  by  it,  and  is  that  on  which  all  the  properties  of 
the  fpecies  depend,  and  from  which  alone  they  all  flow, 
and  fo  in  thefe  the  real  and  nominal  effence  is  the  fame ; 
whic"h  of  what  concernment  it  is  to  the  certain  know,- 
ledge  of  general  truth  we  (hall  fee  hereafter. 
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§   15.     Why  their  Names  are  ufually  got  before  their 

Ideas. 

THIS  alfo  may  (how  us  the  reafon,  Why  for  the  mojl  part 
the  names  of  mixed  modes  are  got,  before  the  Ideas  theyfland 
for  are  perfectly  known  ;  becaufe  there  being  no  fpecies 
of  thefe  ordinarily  taken  notice  of,  but  what  have  names, 
and  thofe  fpecies >  or  rather  their  efTences,  being  abftract 
complex  ideas  made  arbitrarily  by  the  mind,  it  is  conve 
nient,  if  not  neceflary,  to  know  the  names,  before  one 
endeavour  to  frame  thefe  complex  ideas,  unlefs  a  man 
will  fill  his  head  with  a  company  of  abftracl:  complex 
ideas,  which  others  having  no  names  for,  he  has  nothing 
to  do  with,  but  to  lay  by  and  forget  again.  I  confefs, 
that  in  the  beginning  of  languages,  it  was  neceflary  to 
have  the  idea  before  one  gave  it  the  name ;  and  fo  it  is 
ftill,  where  making  a  new  complex  idea,  one  alfo,  by  giv 
ing  it  a  new  name,  makes  a  new  word ;  but  this  con 
cerns  not  languages  made,  which  have  generally  pretty 
well  provided  for  ideas,  which  men  have  frequent  occa- 
fion  to  have  and  communicate  ;  and  in  fuch,  I  afk,  whe 
ther  it  be  not  the  ordinary  method,  that  children  learn 
the  names  of  mixed  modes  before  they  have  their 
ideas  ?  What  one  of  a  thoufand  ever  frames  the  abftracl: 
idea  of  glory  and  ambition,  before  he  has  heard  the  name 
of  them  ?  In  fimple  ideas  and  fubftances,  I  grant  it  is 
otherwife  ;  which  being  fuch  ideas  as  have  a  real  exift- 
ence  and  union  in  nature,  the  ideas  or  names  are  got  one 
before  the  other,  as  it  happens. 

§  1 6.  Reafon  of  my  being  fo  large  on  this  Subjeft. 
WHAT  has  been  faid  here  of  mixed  modes,  is  with  very 
little  difference  applicable  alfo  to  relations  ;  which,  fince 
every  man  himfelf  may  obferve,  I  may  fpare  myfelf  the 
pains  to  enlarge  on  ;  efpecially,  fmce  what  I  have  here 
laid  concerning  words  in  this  third  book,  will  poffibly  be 
thought  by  fome  to  be  much  more  than  what  fo  flight  a 
fubjeft  required.  I  allow  it  might  be  brought  into  a 
narrower  compafs  ;  but  I  was  willing  to  flay  my  reader 
on  an  argument  that  appears  to  me  new,  and  a  little  out 
of  the  way  {1  am  fure  it  is  one  I  thought  not  of  when  I 
began  to  write),  That  by  fearching  it  to  the  bottom,  and 
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turning  it  on  every  fide,  fome  part  or  other  might  meet 
with  every  one's  thoughts,  and  give  occafion  to  the  moil 
averfe  or  negligent  to  refletl  on  a  general  mifcarriage  j 
which,  though  of  great  confequence,  is  little  taken  no 
tice  of.  When  it  is  confidcred  what  a  pudder  is  made 
about  eflencest  and  how  much  ail  forts  of  knowledge,  dif- 
courfe,  and  converfation  are  peftered  and  difordered  by 
the  carelefs  and  confufed  ufe  and  application  of  words, 
it  will  perhaps  be  thought  worth  while  thoroughly  to  lay 
it  open.  And  I  fliall  be  pardoned  if  I  have  dwelt  long 
on  an  argument  which  I  think,  therefore,  needs  to  be 
inculcated  ;  becaufe  the  faults  men  are  ufually  guilty  of 
this  kind,  are  not  only  the  greatefl  hinderances  of  true 
knowledge,  but  are  fo  well  thought  of,  as  to  pafs  for  it. 
Men  would  often  fee  what  a  fmall  pittance  of  reafon  and 
truth,  or  poflibly  none  at  all,  is  mixed  with  thofe  huf 
fing  opinions  they  are  fwelled  with,  if  they  would  but 
look  beyond  faihionable  founds,  and  obferve  what  ideas 
are  or  are  not  comprehended  under  thofe  words  with 
which  they  are  fo  armed  at  all  points,  and  with  which 
they  fo  confidently  lay  about  them.  I  (hall  imagine  I 
have  done  fome  fervice  to  truth,  peace  and  learning,  if  by 
any  enlargement  on  this  fubjedt,  I  can  make  men  reflect 
on  their  own  ufe  of  language  •,  and  give  them  reafon  to 
fufpecT:,  that  fmce  it  is  frequent  for  others,  it  may  alfo 
be  polTible  for  them,  to  have  fometimes  very  good  and 
approved  words  in  their  mouths  and  writings,  with  very 
uncertain,  little,  or  no  fignification ;  and  therefore  it 
is  not  unreafonable  for  them  to  be  wary  herein  thern- 
felves,  and  not  to  be  unwilling  to  have  them  examined 
by  others.  With  this  defign,  therefore,  I  {hall  go  on  with 
what  I  have  farther  to  fay  concerning  this  matter. 

CHAP.  VI. 

OF  THE  NAMES  OF  SUBSTANCES. 

{  I .   "The  common  Names  of  Subflttnces  Jiand for  Sorts. 
*""  |  ^HE  common  names  of fubftanccsy  as  well  as  other  ge- 


jL    neral  terms,  Jiand  for  forts  ;    which   is    nothin_ 
elfe  but  the  being  made  figns  of  fuch  complex  ideas y 
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wherein  feveral  particular  fubftances  do  or  might  agree, 
by  virtue  of  which  they  are  capable  of  being  compre 
hended  in  one  common  conception,  and  fignified  by  one 
name  :  I  fay,  do  or  might  agree  •,  for  though  there  be 
but  one  fun  exifling  in  the  vorld,  yet  the  idea  of  it  be 
ing  abftra&ed,  fo  that  more  fubftances  (if  there  were  fe 
veral)  might  each  agree  in  it,  it  is  as  much  a  fort,  as  if 
there  were  as  many  funs  as  there  are  ftars.  They  want 
not  their  reafons  who  think  there  are,  and  that  each  fix 
ed  ftar  would  anfwer  the  idea  the  name  fun  (lands  for, 
to  one  who  were  placed  in  a  due  diftance  ;  which,  by 
the  way,  may  fhow  us  how  much  the  fortSj  or,  if  you 
pleafe,  genera  andfpecies  of  things  (for  thofe  Latin  terms 
fignify  to  me  no  more  than  the  Englijh  word  fort)  de 
pend  on  fuch  collections  of  ideas  as  men  have  made, 
and  not  on  the  real  nature  of  things,  fince  it  is  not  im- 
pG(Tible}  but  that  in  propriety  of  fpeech,  that  might  be  a 
iun  to  one,  which  is  a  ftar  to  another. 

§  2.  The  Ejjence  of  each  fort  is  the  abJlraEl  Ideas. 
THE  meafure  and  boundary  of  each  fort,  or  fpecies, 
whereby  it  is  conftituted  that  particular  fort,  and  diftin- 
guifhed  from  others,  is  that  we  call  its  effencet  which  it 
nothing  but  that  abftrafl  idea  to  which  the  name  is  annex 
ed  ;  fo  that  every  thing  contained  in  that  idea  is  eflential 
to  that  fort.  This,  though  it  be  all  the  effence  of  natural 
fubftances  that  we  know,  or  by  which  we  diftinguiih 
them  into  forts,  yet  I  call  it  by  a  peculiar  name,  the 
nominal  effence y  to  diftinguim  it  from  that  reaj  confiitu- 
tion  of  fubftances,  upon  which  depends  this  nominal  ef 
fence,  and  all  the  properties  of  that  fort  \  which  there 
fore,  as  has  been  faid,  may  be  called  the  real  effence  : 
*u.  g.  the  nominal  effence  of  gold  is  that,  complex  idea  the 
word  £«/flf- Hands  icr,  let  it  be,  for  inftance,  a  body  yel 
low,  of  a  certain  weight,  malleable, -fufible,  and  fixed  : 
But  the  real  ejjer.ce  is  the  conftitution  of  the  inferable 
parts  of  that  body,  on  which  thofe  qualities,  and  all  the 
other  properties  of  gold  depend.  How  far  thefe  two 
are  different,  'hough  they  are  both  called  ej/etice^  is  ob 
vious  at  firft  fight  to  difcover. 
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§  3 .  The  nominal  and  real  Effence  different. 
FOR  though  perhaps  voluntary  motion,  with  fenfe  and 
reafon,  joined  to  a  body  of  a  certain  fhape,  be  the  com 
plex  idea  to  which  I,  and  others,  annex  the  name  wan, 
and  To  be  the '  nominal  ejfince  of  tilt  fpecies  fo  called  ;  yet 
nobody  will  fay  that  that  complex  idea  is  the  real  effence 
and  fource  of  all  thofe  operations  which  are  to  be  found 
in  any  individual  of  that  fort.  The  foundation  of  all 
thofe  qualities,  which  are  the  ingredients  of  our  com 
plex  idea,  is  fomething  quite  different ;  and  had  we 
fuch  a  knowledge  of  that  constitution  of  man,  from 
which  his  faculties  of  moving,  fenfation,  and  reafoning, 
and  other  powers  flow,  and  on  which  his  fo  regu 
lar  fhape  depends,  as  it  is  pofiible  angels  have,  and  it 
is  certain  his  Maker  has ;  we  (liould  have  a  quite  other 
idea  of  his  effence  than  what  now  is  contained  in  our  de 
finition  of  thztjpecies,  be  it  what  it  will ;  and  our  idea 
of  any  individual  man  would  be  as  far  different  from 
what  it  now  is,  as  is  his  who  knows  all  the  fpringsrand 
wheels,  and  other  contrivances  within,  of  the  famous 
clock  at  Stra/bitrg,  from  that  which  a  gazing  country 
man  has  of  it,  who  barely  fees  the  motion- of  the  hand, 
and  hears  the  clock  flrike,  and  obferves  only  fome  of 
the  outward  appearances. 

§  4.  Nothing  effential  to  Individuals. 
THAT  effence,  in  the  ordinary  ufe  of  the  word,  relates  to 
forts )  and  that  it  is  confidered  in  particular  beings  no 
farther  than  as  they  are  ranked  into  forts,  appears  from 
hence  ;  that  take  but  away  the  abftratl  ideas,  by.  which 
we  fort  individuals,  and  rank  them  under  common  names, 
and  then  the  thought  of  any  thing  effential  to  any  of  them 
inftantly  vanifhes ;  we  have  no  notion  of  the  one  with 
out  the  other  -,  which  plainly  (hows  their  relation.  It  is 
neceflary  for  me  to  be  as  I  am ;  GOD  and  nature  has 
made  me  fo  ;  but  there  is  nothing  I  have  is  effential  to 
me  :  An  accident,  or  difeafe,  may  very  much  alter  my 
colour  or  fhape  ;  a  fever,  or  fall,  may  take  away  my 
reafon  or  memory,  or  both ;  and  an  apoplexy  leave 
neither  fenfe  nor  underftanding,  no,  nor  life.  Other 
creatures  of  my  fhape  may  be  made  with  more  and  bet- 
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ter,  or  fewer  and  worfe  faculties  than  I  have  ;  and 
others  may  have  reafon  and  fenfe  in  a  fhape  and  body 
very  different  from  mine.  None  of  thefe  are  eflential  to 
the  one  or  the  other,  or  to  any  individual  whatfoever, 
till  the  mind  refers  it  to  fome  fort  orfpecies  of  things  v 
and  then  prefently,  according  to  the  abftra£t  ideaot  that 
fort,  fomething  is  found  effential.  Let  any  one  examine 
his  own  thoughts,  and  he  will  find  that  as  foon  as  he 
fuppofes  or  fpeaks  of  effential,  the  confideration  of  fome 
fpecies,  or  the  complex  ideay  figaified  by  fome  general 
name,  comes  into  his  mind  ;  and  it  is  in  reference  to 
that,  that  this  or  that  quality  is  faid  to  be  ejffential :  So 
that  if  he  be  afked,  whether  it  be  effential  to  me  or 
any  other  particular  corporeal  being  to  have  reafon  ? 
I  fay  no  ;  no  more  than  it  is  efftntial  to  this  white  thing 
I  write  on,  to  have  words  in  it ;  but  if  that  particular 
being  be  to  be  counted  of  the  fort  man,  and  to  have  the 
name  man  given  it,  then  reafon  is  ejfentialto  it,  fuppof- 
ing  reafon  to  be  a  part  of  the  complex  idea  the  name 
man  ftancis  for  ;  as  it  is  ejffential  to  this  thing  I  write  on 
to  contain  words,  if  I  will  give  it  the  name  treatife,  and 
rank  it  under  that  fpecies.  So  that  ejffential,  and  not  ejfen- 
tial,  relate  only  to  our  abjlraft  ideas,  and  the  names  annex- 
ed  to  them,  which  amounts  to  more  but  this  5  that 
whatever  particular  thing  has  not  in  it  thofe  qualities 
which  are  contained  in  the  abftracl:  idea  which  any  ge 
neral  term  (lands  for,  cannot  be  ranked  under  .thatj^o 
cies9  nor  be  called  by  that  name,  fince  that  abfiradt  idea 
is  the  very  ejjence  of  that  fpecies. 

§  5- 
THUS  if  the  idea  of  body,  with  fome  people,  be  bare  ex- 

tenfion  or  fpace,  then  folidity  is  not  ejffential  to  body:  if 

others  make  the  idea,  to  which  they  give  the  name  body^ 

to  be  folidity  and  extenfion,  then  iolidity  is  eflential  to 

body.    That,  therefore,  and  that  alone  is  conficlered  as  ef" 

fential,  'which  makes  apart  of  the  complex  idea  the  name  of  a 

fcrtjiandsfor,  without  which  no  particular  thing  can  be 

reckoned  of  that  fort,   nor  be   entitled  to  that  name. 

Should  there  be  found  a  parcel  of  matter  that  had  all 

the  other  qualities  that  are  in  iron,  but  wanted  obedience 
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to  the  loadftone,  and  would  neither  be  drawn  by  it,  nor 
receive  direction  from  it,  would  any  one  queftion  whe 
ther  it  wanted  any  thing  ejjential  ?  It  would  be  abfurd 
to  afk,  whether  a  thing  really  exifling  wanted  any  thing 
ejjential  to  it.  Or  could  it  be  demanded,  whether  this 
made  an  ejjential  or  fpecific  difference  or  no  ;  fince  we 
have  no  other  meafure  of  effential  or  fpecific,  but  our  ab- 
ftracl:  ideas  ?  And  to  talk  of  fpecific  differences  in  na 
ture,  without  reference  to  general  ideas  and  names,  is 
to  talk  unintelligibly  :  For  I  would  afk  any  one,  what  is 
fufficient  to  make  an  effential  difference  in  nature,  be 
tween  any  two  particular  beings,  without  any  regard  had 
to  fome  abftra£t  idea,  which  is  looked  upon  as  the  ef- 
fence  and  flandard  of  ajpecies  ?  All  fuch  patterns  and 
ftandards,  being  quite  laid  afide,  particular  beings,  con- 
fidered  barely  in  themfelves,  will  be  found  to  have  all 
their  qualities  equally  effential ;  and  every  thing  in  each 
individual  will  be  tjjential  to  it,  or,  which  is  more,  no 
thing  at  all  :  For  though  it  may  be  reafonable  to  afk, 
whether  obeying  the  magnet  be  effential  to  iron  ?  yet,  I 
think,  it  is  very  improper  and  infignificant  to  afk,  whe 
ther  it  be  effential  to  the  particular  parcel  of  matter  I  cut 
my  pen  with,  without  confidering  it  under  the  name 
iron,  or  as  being  of  a  certain  fpecies.  And  if,  as  has 
been  faid,  our  abftract  ideas,  which  have  names  annex 
ed  to  them,  are  the  boundaries  oi fpecies,  nothing  can  be 
ejjential  but  what  is  contained  in  thofe  ideas. 

§  6. 

IT  is  true  I  have  often  mentioned  a  real  effence,  diflincl; 
in  fubftances  from  thofe  abftracl:  ideas  of  them,  which 
I  call  their  nominal  effence.  By  this  real  effence  I  mean 
that  real  con  dilution  of  any  thing,  which  is  the  foun 
dation  of  all  thofe  properties  that  are  combined  in,  and 
are  conftantly  found  to  co-exifl  with  the  nominal  effence  ;. 
that  particular  conftitution  which  every  thing  has  within 
itfelf,  without  any  relation  to  any  thing  without  it.  But 
(fftnce,  even  in  this  fenfe,  relates  to  a  fort,  and  fuppofes  a 
fpecies ;  for  being  that  real  conftitution  on  which  the  pro 
perties  depend,  it  neceffarily  fuppofes  a  fort  of  things, 
properties  belonging  only  to  fpecies,  and  not  to  indivi- 
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duals  ;  v.  g.  Suppofmg  the  nominal  eflence  ofgo/d  to  be 
body  of  inch  a  peculiar  colour  and  weight,  with  mallea 
bility  and  fufibility,  the  real  eflence  is  that  conftitution 
of  the  parts  of  matter  on  which  thefe  qualities,  and  their 
union,  depend;  and  is  alfo  the  foundation  of  its  folubility 
in  aq.  regici)  and  other  properties  accompanying  that  com 
plex  idea.  Here  are  effences  and  properties ,  but  all  upon 
iuppofition  of  a  fort,  or  general  abftra£l  idea,  which  is 
confidered  as  immutable  ;  but  there  is  no  individual  par 
cel  of  matter,  to  which  any  of  thefe  qualities  are  fo  an 
nexed,  as  to  be  ejjentlal  to  it,  or  infeparable  from  it.  That 
which  is  ejential  belongs  to  it  as  a  condition,  whereby  it 
is  of  this  or  that  fort  ;  but  take  away  the  confideration  of 
its  being  ranked  under  the  name  of  fome  abltracT:  idea, 
and  then  there  is  nothing  neceffary  to  it,  nothing  infe 
parable  from  it.  Indeed,  as  to  the  real  effences  of  fub- 
ftances,  we  only  fuppofe  their  being,  without  precifcly 
knowing  what  they  are  :  But  that  which  annexes  them 
it  ill  to  \\\zfpedes ,  is  the  nominal  eflence,  of  which  they 
are  the  fuppofed  foundation  and  caufe. 

§  7 .  The  nominal  EJftnce  bounds  the  Species. 
THE  next  thing  to  be  ccnfideved  is,  by  which  of 
thofe  eiTences  it  is  \^'At  fubflances  are  determined  into  forts, 
oi'fpecies  ;  and  that,  it  is  evident,  is  by  ike  qominal  ejfence  ; 
for  it  is  that  alone  that  the  name,  which  is  the  mark 
of  the  fort,  fignifies.  It  is  impoilible,  therefore,  that 
any  thing  fhoukl  determine  the  forts  of  things,  which 
we  rank  under  general  names,  but  that  idea  which 
that  name  is  defigned  as  a  mark  for ;  which  is  that,  as 
has  been  mown,  which  we  call  the  nominal -ejence.  Why 
do  we  fay,  this  is  a  horfe,  and  that  a  mule  ;  this  is  an 
fitti'ma/,  that  an  htrb  ?  How  conies  any  particular  thing 
to  be.  of  this  or  thatj/Gr/,  but  becaufe  it  has  that  nomi 
nal  eflence,  or,  which  is  all  one,  agrees  to  that  abftracl: 
idea  that  name  is  annexed  to  ?  And  I  defire  any  one  but 
to  refledt  on  his  own  thoughts  when  he  hears  or  fpeaks 
any  of  thofe  or  other  names  of  fubftances,  to  know 
v  hat  fort  of  ejjences  they  (land  for. 

'   §  8. 
AND  that  the  fyeaes  of  things  1o  us  are  nothing  lut  tls 
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ranking  them  under  diftinSl  names  ^  according   to   the  com 
plex  ideas  in  us,   and  not  according  to  precife,  diftin£t, 
real  ejjences  in  them,  is  plain  from  hence,  that  we  find 
many  of  the  individuals  that  are  ranked   inta  one   fort, 
called  by  one  common  name,  and  fo  received  as  being 
of  one  fpecieS)  have   yet  qualities   depending   on   their 
real  conftitutions,  as  far  different  one  from  another,  as 
from  others  from   which   they  are  accounted  to   differ 
fpecifically.     This,  as  it  is  eafy  to  be  obferved  by  all  who 
have  to  do  with  natural  bodies,  fo  chemifts   elpecially, 
are  often,  by  (ad  experience,   convinced  of  it,  when 
they,  fometimes  in  vain,  leek  for  the  fame  qualities  in 
one  parcel  of  fulphur,  antimony,  or  vitriol,  which  they 
have  found  in   others  ;   for  though  they  are  bodies  of 
the  hmzjpecies,  having  the  fame  nominal  ejjence   under 
the  fame  name,  yet  do  they  often,  upon  fevere  ways  of 
examination,  betray  qualities  fo  different  one  from   an 
other,  as  to  fruftrate  the  expectation  and  labour  of  very 
wary  chemifts;     But  if  things  were   diftinguiftied  into- 
fpecieS)   according  to  their  real  cfiences,   it  would   be   as 
impoffible  to  find  different  properties  in  any  two  indivi 
dual  flibilances  of  the  hmzfpecies,  as  it  is  to  find  differ 
ent  properties  in  two  circles,  or  two  equilateral  triangles. 
That  is  properly  the  ejfince  to  us,  which  determines  every 
particular  to  tliis  or  that  claflisy  or,   which  is   the   fame 
thing,  to  this  or  that  general  name;  and  what  can  that  be 
elfe,  but  that  abitract  idea  to  which  that  name  is  annexed, 
and  Ib  has,  in  truth,  a  reference,  not  fo  much  to  the  being 
of  particular  things,  as  to  their  general  denominations  ? 

§  9.  N~jf  the  rSi.,1  'Ejjenct)  ivhlch  twe  knoiv  not. 
NOR  indeed  can  we  rank  and  fort  things^  and  confe- 
quently  (which  is  the  end  of  ibrting)  denominate  them 
by  their  real  effences,  becaufe  we  know  them  not.  Our 
faculties  carry  us  no  farther  towards  the  knowledge  and 
oiilin&ion  of  fub  (lances,  trun  a  collection  of  thole  fen- 
fible  ideas  which  we  obierve  in  tiicm,  which,  however 
made  with  the  greatell  diligence  and  exactnefs  we  are 
capable  of,  yet  is  more  remote  from  the  true  internal 
conftituiioii  from  uhich.  thole  qualities  flow,  than,  as  I 
faid.  a  countryman's  idea  is  from  the  inward  contrivance 
II  4 
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of  that  famous  clock  at  Strajburg,  whereof  he  only  fees 
the  outward  figure  and  motions.     There  is  not  fo  con 
temptible  a  plant  or  animal,  that  does  not  confound  the 
moft  enlarged  underftanding.    Though  the  familiar  ufe 
of  things  about  us  take  off  our  wonder,  yet  it  cures 
not  our  ignorance.     When  we  come  to  examine  the 
ilones  we  tread  on,  or  the  iron   we   daily  handle,  we 
prefently  find  we  know  net  their  make,  and  can  give  no 
reafon  of  the  different  qualities  we  find  in  them.     It  is 
evident  the  internal  conftitution,  whereon  tkeir  proper 
ties  depend,  is  unknown  to  us  \  for,  to  go   no  farther 
than  the  grofieft  and  moft  obvious  we  can  imagine  a- 
mongft  them,  What  is  that  texture  cf  parts,  that  real 
fffeticet  that  makes  lead  and  antimony  fufible,  wood  and 
.itones  not  ?  What  makes  lead  and  iron  malleable,  anti 
mony  and  (tones  not  ?  And  yet  how  infinitely  thefe  come 
fhort  of  the  fine  contrivances   and   unconceivable  real 
tffences  of  plants  or   animals,  every  one   knows.     The 
workmanfbip  of  the  all-wife  and  powerful  God,  in  the 
great  fabric  of  trie   univerfe,  and   every   part   thereof, 
farther  exceeds  the  capacity  and   comprehenfion  of  the 
moft  inquifitive  and  intelligent  man,  than  the  beit  con 
trivance  of  the  moft  ingenious  man  doth  the  conceptions 
of  the  moft  ignorant  of  rational   creatures  :  Therefore 
we  in  vain  pretend  to  range  things  into  forts,  and  dif- 
pofe  them  into  certain  claries,  under  names,  by  their 
real  ejfinces,  that  are  fo  far  from  our  difcovery  or  compre 
henfion.    A  blind  man  may  as  foon  fort  things  by  their 
colours,  and  he  that  has  loft  his  fmell  as  well  diilinguifh 
a  lily  and  a  role  by  their   odours,  as  by  'thofe   internal 
conititutions  whicn  he  knows  not.     He  that  thinks  he 
can  diftinguifh  flieep  and  goats  by  their  real   eiTences 
that  are  unknown  to  him,  maybe  pieafed  to  try  his  (kill 
in  thofe  fpecies   called  caffiewafj  and  quereckitichio,  and 
by  their  internal  real  eflences  determine  the  boundaries 
of  thofe  fpecies,  without  knowing  the  complex  idea  of 
fenfible  qualities  that  each  of  thofe   ftanJ   for,  in   the 
countries  where  thofe  animals  are  to  be  found. 

§  10.      Not  fubftantial  Forms,  ivhick  ive  know  fefs. 
THOSE,  therefore,  who  have  been  taught,  that  the  feveral 
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fpecies  of  fubftances  had  their  diftincl:  internal  fubjlantial 
forms,  and  that  it  was  thofe  forms  which  made  the  dif- 
tinftion  of  fubftances  into  their  true  fpecies  and  genera^ 
were  led  yet  farther  out  of  the  way?  by  having  their 
minds  fet  upon  fruitlefs  inquiries  after  fubflantial  forms  t 
wholly  unintelligible,  and  whereof  we  have  fcarce  fo 
much  as  any  obfcure  or  confufed  conception  in  general. 
}  M.  That  tke  nominal  EJJence  is  that  whereby  we  diftin- 

(riiiJJj  Species )  farther  evident  from  Spirits. 
THAT  our  ranking  and  diftinguifhing  natural  fubftances 
into  fpecies )  confifts  in  the  nominal  effences  the  mind  makes, 
and  not  in  the  real  eflences  to  be  found  in  the  things 
themfelves,  is  farther  evident  from  our  ideas  ofjpirits;- 
for  the  mind  getting,  only  by  reflecting  on  its  own  ope 
rations,  thofe  iimpie  ideas  which  it  attributes  to  Jpirits, 
it  hath,  or  can  have  no  other  notion  ofjpirit,  but  by  at 
tributing  all  thofe  operations  it  finds  in  itielf,  to  a  fort 
of  beings,  without  confederation  of  matter.  And  even 
the  molt  advanced  notion  we  have  of  God,  is  but  attri 
buting  the  fame  fimple  ideas  which  we  have  got  from  re- 
fkclion  on  what  we  find  in  ourfelves,  and  which  we 
conceive  to  have  more  perfection  in  them,  than  would 
be  in  their  abfence  •,  attributing,  I  fay,  thofe  fimple  ideas. 
to  him  in  an  unlimited  degree.  Thus  having  got,  from 
reflecting  on  ourfelves,  the  /Wf#  of  exiftence,  knowledge, 
power,  and  pleafure,  each  of  which  we  find  it  better  to 
have  than  to  want,  and  the  more  we  have  of  each,  the 
better;  joining  all  thefe  together,  with  infinity  to  each 
of  them,  we  have  the  complex  idea  of  an  eternal  onvni- 
fcient,  omnipotent,  infinitely  wife  and  happy  Being. 
And  though  we  are  told  that  there  are  different  fpecies 
ofangeliy  yet  we  know  not  how  fo  frame  diftincl:  ipe- 
cific  ideas  of  them  ;  not  out  of  any  conceit  that  the  ex- 
iitence  of  morejpecies  than  one  ofjp/rits  is  impoffible, 
but  becaufe  having  no  more  fimple  ideas  (nor  being  able 
to  frame  more)  applicable  to  fuch  beings,  but  only 
thofe  few  taken  from  ourfelves,  and  from  the  actions  of 
our  own  minds  in  thinking,  and  being  delighted,  and- 
moving  feveral  parts  of  our  bodies,  we  can  no  other- 
*wife  diftinguifh  in  our  conceptions  the  feveral^v/Vj-  of-' 
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fpirits,  one  from  another,  but  by  attributing  thefe  opera 
tions  and  powers,  we  find  in  ourfelves,  to  them  in  a 
higher  or  lower  degree  ;  and  fo  have  no  very  diftincl: 
fpecifk  ideas  of/pints,  except  only  of  GOD,  to  whom 
we  attribute  both  duration,  and  all  thofe  other  ideas, 
with  infinity  ',  to  the  other  Jpirzts,  with  limitation.  Nor 
as  I  humbly  conceive  do  we,- bet  ween  GOD  and  them 
in  our  ideas >  put  any  difference" by  any  number  of  lirn- 
ple  ideas,  which  we  have  of  one,  and  not  of  the  other, 
but  only  that  of  infinity.  All  the  particular  ideas  of 
exiftence,  knowledge,  will,  power,  and  motion,  &c.  be 
ing  ideas  derived  from  the?  operations  of  our  minds,  we 
attribute  all  of  them  to 'all  forts  of  fpirits,  with  the  dif 
ference  only  of  degrees,  to  the  utmoit  we  can  imagine, 
even  infinity,  when  we  would, frame,  as  well  as  we  can, 
an  idea  of  the  fir  (I  Being  •,  wlio  yet,  it  is  certain,  is  in 
finitely  more  remote  in  the  real  excellency  of  his  nature, 
from  the  higheit  and  perfecleil  of  all  created  beings, 
than  the  greeted  man,  nay,  pureft  feraphim,  is  from 
the  moft  contemptible  p,ar>:of  matter,  and  confequently 
in uft  infinitely  exceed  what  our  narrow  underftandinga 
can  conceive  of  him. 

§  12.  Wbcrec-f  there  are  probably  numberlefs  Species. 
IT  is  not  irrtp'offible  to  conceive,  nor  repugnant  to  rea»- 
fon,  that  there  may  be  many  fpecies  of  fpiritsy  as  much 
fepan.ted  and  diversified  one  from  another,  by  diftincl: 
properties,  whereof  we  have  no  ideas^  as  the  fpecies  of 
feniible  things  are  diftinguiihed  one  from  another  by 
qualities  which  \ve  know  and  obferve  in  them.  That 
there  fhould  be  more  fpecies  of  intelligent  creatures 
above  us,  than  there  are  of  fenfible  and  material  below- 
UvS,  is  probable  to  me  from  hence,  that  in  all  the  vifible 
corporeal  world,  we  fee  no  chafms  or  gaps.  All  quite 
d^wn  from  us,  the  defcent  is  by  eafy  fteps,  and  a  con 
tinued  feries  of  things,  that  in  each  remove  differ  very 
little  one  from  the  other.  There  are  fifties  that  have 
\vings,  that  are  not  ftrangers  to  the  airy  region ;  and 
there  are  feme  birds,  that  are  inhabitants  of  the  water, 
whofe  blood  is  cold  as  fifties,  and  their  flefti  is  fo  like  in 
taftea  that  the  ilrupulous  are  allowed  them  on  fifli  days. 
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There  are  animals  To  near  of  kin  both  to  birds  and  beads, 
that  they  are  in  the  middle  between  both :  Amphibi 
ous  animals  link  the  terredrial  and  aquatic  together  ; 
feals  live  at  land  and  at  fea,  and  porpoifes-  have  the 
warm  blood  and  entrails  of  a  hog,  not  to  mention  what 
is  confidently  reported  of  mermaids  or  lea-men.  There 
are  fome  brutes,  that  feem  to  have  as  much  knowledge 
and  reaibn,  as  fome  that  are  called  men  ;  and  the  ani 
mal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  are  fo  nearly  joined,  that  if 
you  will  take  the  lowed  of  one,  and  the  higheft  of  the 
other,  there  will  fcarce  be  perceived  any  great  differ 
ence  between  them;  and  fo  on,  till  we  come  to  the 
lowed  and  the  mod  inorganical  parts, of  matter,  we 
ihall  find  every  where,  that  the  feveral^nVj-  are  linked 
together,  and  differ  but  in  almod  inlenfible  degrees. 
And  when  we  confuler  the  infinite  power  and  wifdom 
of  the  Maker,  we  have  reafon  to  think,  that  it  is  fuitable 
to  the  magnificent  harmony  of  the  univerfe,  and  the 
great  defign  and  infinite  ^oodnefs  of  the  Architect,  that 
the  fpecles  of  creatures  ihouid  alfo,  by  gentle  degrees,, 
afcend  upward  from  us  toward  his  infinite  perfection,, 
as  we  fee  they  gradually  defcend  from  us  downwards  : 
"Which  if  it  be  probable,  we  have  reafon  then  to  be  per- 
fuaded,  that  there  are  far  morefpecies  of  creatures  above 
us,  than  there  are  beneath  ;  we  being,  in  degrees  of 
perfection,  much  more  remote  from  the  infinite  being 
of, GOD,  than  we  are  from  the  lowed  date  of  being, 
and  that  which  approaches  neared  to  nothing.  And  yet 
of  all  thofc  didincl  fpecies,  for  the  reafons  above  faid, 
we  have  no  clear  diitmct  ideas. 

§    13.      The  nominal  Effence,  that  of  the  Species,  proved 

from  Water  and  Ice. 

Bur  to  return  to  thefpecies  of  corporeal  fubdances.  If 
I  ihouid  aik  any  one,  whether  ice  and  water  were  two 
didiiift^Y/Vj-  of  things,  I  doubt -not  but  I  fliould  be  an- 
fwere,d  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  but 
he  that  fays  they  are  two  d\Ctir}£tJpecies,  is  in  the  right. 
But  if  an  Engjj/bmfft,  bred  in  Jamaica,  who  perhaps  had 
never  feen  nor  heard  of  ice,  coming  into  England  in  the 
winter,  find  the  water  he  puts  in  his  bafon  at  night,  in 
H<5 
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a  great  part  frozen  in  the  morning,  and  not  knowing 
any  peculiar  name  it  had,  fhould  call  it  hardened  water-, 
I  afk,  whether  this  would  be  a  new  fpecies  to  him  differ 
ent  from  water  ?  And  I  think,  it  would  be  anfwered 
here,  It  would  not  be  to  him  a  new  fpecies,  no  more 
than  congealed  jelly,  when  it  is  cold,  is  a  di&in&Jpecies 
from  the  fame  jelly  fluid   and  warm  ;  or  than  iiqrjd 
gold,  in  the  furnace,  is  a  diilinO:  fpecies  from  hard  g*t9 
in  the  hands  of  a  workman.     And  if  this  be  fo,  it  is 
plain,  that  our  dijlincl  fpecies  are  nothing  but  diftinfl  com 
plex  ideas,  ivith  dijlincl  names  annexed  to  them.     It  is 
true,  every  fubftance  that  exifts  has  its  peculiar  confti- 
tution,  whereon  depend  thofe  fenfible  qualities  and  pow 
ers  we  obferve  in  it  ;  but  the  ranking  of  things  into 
fpecieS)  which  is  nothing  but  forting  them  under  feveral 
titles,  is  done  by  us  according  to  the  ideas  that  we  have 
of  them  ;  which,  though  fufficient  to  diilinguifh  them 
by  names,  fo  that  we  may  be  able  to  difcourfe  of  them, 
when  we  have  them  not  prefent  before  us,  yet  if  we* 
fuppofe  it  to  be  done  by  their  real  internal  conftitutions, 
and  that  things  exifting  are  diftinguifhed  by  nature  into 
fpt'cies,   by  real  efTences,  according  as  we  diftinguilh 
them  into  fpecies  by  names,  we  {hall  be  liable  to  great 
miftakes. 

^14.      Difficulties  agairft  a  certain  number  of  real  Ef- 


To  diftinguifh  fubftantial  beings  into  fpecies,  according 
to  the  ufual  fuppofition,  that  there  are  certain  precife 
tjjences  or  forms  of  things,  whereby  all  the  individuals 
cxiiling  are  by  nature  diilinguilhed  into  fpecies^  thefe 
things  are  nectflary  : 

§  15- 
FiRST,  To  be  afiured  that  nature,  in  the  production  of 

things,  always  defigns  them  to  partake  of  certain  regulat 
ed  eftablifhed  ejfences,  which  are  to  be  the  models  of  all 
things  to  be  produced.  This,  in  that  crude  fenfe  it  is 
ufually  propofed,  would  need  fonie  better  explication 
before  it  can  fully  be  aflented  to. 

§  16. 
)  It  would  be  neceflary  to  know  whether  na?- 
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ture  always  attains  that  ejjcnce  it  defigns  in  the  produc 
tion  of  things.  The  irregular  and  monftrous  births,  that 
in  divers  forts  of  animals  have  been  obferved,  v/ill  al 
ways  give  us  reafon  to  doubt  of  one  or  both  of  thefe. 

§   17. 

THIRDLY,  It  ought  to  be  determined  whether  thofe  we 
call  monfters  be  really  a  AiMtiQ  Jpfdf/,  according  to  the 
fcholaitic  notion  of  the  word  fpecies  ;  fince  it  is  certain, 
that  every  thing  that  exifts  has  its  particular  conftitu- 
tion  :  And  yet  we  find  that  fome  of  thefe  monilrous 
productions  have  few  or  none  of  thofe  qualities,  which 
are  fuppofed  to  refult  from,  and  accompany  the  effence  of 
ih^t  fpecies,  from  whence  they  derive  •-heir  originals,  and 
to  which,  by  their  defcent,  they  feem  to  belong. 

§  I  8.  Our  nominal  Ejfences  of  Siibjhinces,  not  perfect  Col 
lections  of  properties. 

FOURTHLY,  The  real  ejftnces  of  thofe  things,  which 
we  diftinguifh  into  fpecies,  and  as  fo  diftinguiihed  we 
name,  ought  to  be  known  •,  i.  e.  we  ought  to  have  ideas 
of  them.  But  fince  we  are  ignorant  in  thefe  four  points, 
the  fuppofed  real  ejjenct'S  cf  thing*  Jtafid  us  not  uijlcadfor  the 
diftingmfi'ing  J'ubflances  intojpecies. 

fr.lfr. 

FIFTHLY,  The  only  imaginable  help  in  this  cafe"  would 
be,  that  having  framed  perfedl  complex  ideas  of  the 
properties  of  things,  flowing  from  their  different  real  ef- 
fenccs,  we  mould  thereby  diflinguifh  them  inro  fpecies. 
But  neither  can  this  be  dene ;  for  being  ignorant  oi  the 
real  eflence  itielf,  is.  is  impoflihle  to  know  all  thefe  pro 
perties  that  flow  from  it,  and  are  fo  annexed  to  it,  that 
any  one  of  them  being  away,  we  may  certainly  conclude,, 
that  that  eflence  is  not  there,  and  fo  the  thing  is  not  ©f 
that  fpecies.  We  can  never  know  what  are  the  precife 
number  of  properties  depending  oa  the  real  tifcnce  of 
gold,  any  one  of  which  failing,  the  real  eflence  of  gold, 
and  coniequemJy  £ohl,  would  not  be  there,  unleib  we 
knew  the  real  eilence  of  gold  itfeif,  and  by  that  determin 
ed  ihztfpccies.  By  the  word  gold  here,  1  muft  be  under- 
rtood  to  defign  a  particular  piece  of  matter;  v.  g.  the  Lift 
guinea  that  was  coined  5  for  if  it  fhould  ftand  fcere  in.. 
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its  ordinary  fignification  for  that  complex  idea  which  I 
or  any  one  elfe  calls  gold,  i.  e.  for  the  nominal  eiTence 
of  gold,  it  would  be  jargon  :  fo  hard  is  it  to  (how  the 
various  meaning  and  imperfection  of  words,  when  we 
have  nothing  elfe  but  words  to  do  it  by. 

§    20. 

BY  all  which  it  is  clear,  that  our  diftingitijhing  fubfiances 
into  fpecies  by  names,  is  not  at  n\]  founded  on  their  real  ef- 
fences  ;  nor  can  we  pretend  to  range  and  determine 
them  exactly  into  fpecies,  according  to  the  internal  ef- 
fential  differences. 

§  21.  But  fuch  a  Collection  as  our  Name  J^ands for. 
BUT  fince,  as  has  been  remarked,  we  have  need  of  ge 
neral  words,  though  we  know  not  the  real  eflbnces  of 
things  j  all  we  can  do  is  to  collect  fuch  a  number  of 
fimp'e  ideas,  as  by  examination  we  find  to  be  united  to 
gether  in  things  exifting,  and  thereof  to  make  one  com 
plex  idea ;  which,. though  it  be  not  the  real  effcnce  of 
any  fubitance  that  exiits,  is  yet  the  Jpeei/ic  ejjence  to 
which  our  name  belongs,  and  is  convertible  with  it;  by 
which  we  may  at  leaft  try  the  truth  of  thefe  nominal  ef- 
fences.  For  example,  there  be  that  fay,  that  the  efTence 
of  body  is  extenfion  ;  if  it  be  fo,  we  can  never  miftake  in 
putting  the  effcnce  of  any  thing  for  the  thing  itfelf.  Let 
us  then  in  difcourfe  put  extenfion  for  body  ;  and  when  we 
would  fay  that  body  moves,  let  us  fay  that  extenfion 
moves,  and  fee  how  it  will  look.  He  that  ihould  fay 
that  one  extenfion  by  impulfe  moves  another  extenfion, 
would  by  the  bare  expreflion  fufficiently  (how  the  ab- 
furdity  of  fuch  a  notion.  The  efftnce  of  any  thing,  in 
rtfpect  of  us,  is  the  whole  complex  idea,  comprehended 
and  marked  by  that  name  ;  and  in  fubllances,  befides 
the  fevtral  diftincl  fimple  ideas  that  make  them  up,  the 
confufed  one  of  lubftance,  or  of  an  unknown  fupport 
and  caufe  of  their  union,  is  always  a  part ;  and  therefore 
the  eflence  of  body  is  not  bare  extenfion,  but  an  extend 
ed  folid  thing  •,  and  fo  to  fay  an  extended  folid  thing 
moves,  or  impels  another,  is  all  one,  and  as  intelligible 
ab  to  fay,  body  moves  or  impels.  Likewife  to  fay,  that  a 
rational  animal  13  capable  of  converfution,  is  all  one  as 
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to  fay  a  wan  :  But  no  one  will  -lay,  that  rationality  is 
capable  of  converfation,  becaufe  it  makes  not  the  whole 
effence  to  which  we  give  the  name  man. 

§  22.    Our  abftraft  Ideas  are  to  us  the  Meafures  offpe- 

des — Injlance  in  that  of  Man. 

THERE  are  creatures  in  the  world  that  have  fhapes  like 
ours,  but   are  hairy,  and    want   language   and  reafon. 
There  are  naturals  amongit  us  that  have  perfectly  our 
fliape,  but 'want  reafon,  and  fome  of  them  language  too. 
There  are  creatures,  as  it  is  faid,  (Jit  jfides  penes  authorem, 
but  there  appears  no  contradiction  that  there  mould  be 
fuch)   thar,  with  language,   and  reafon,  and  a  ihape  in 
other  things  agreeing  with  ours,  have  hairy  tails  j  others, 
where  the  males  have  no  beards,  and  others  where  the 
females  have.    If  it  be  aiked,  Whether  thefe  be  all  men 
or  no,  all  of  hummfptcies  ?  it  is  plain,  the  queftion  re 
fers  only  to   the  nominal  effence  ;  for  thofe  of  them  to 
whom  the  definition  of  the  word  man,  or  the  complex 
idea  figmfied   by  that  name,  agrees,  are   men,  and   the 
other  not.     But  if  the  inquiry  be  made  concerning  the 
fuppofed  real  eflence,  and  whether  the   internal  coniti- 
tution  and  frame  of  thefe  feveral  creatures  be  ipecifical- 
ly  different,  it  is  wholly  impoflible  for  us  to  anfwer,  no 
part  of  that  going  into  our  ipecific  idea ;  only,  we  have 
reafon  to  think,  that  where   the  faculties  or  outward 
frame  fo  much  differs,  the  internal  conititution  is  not 
exactly  the  fame.     But  what  difference  in  the  internal 
real  conftitution  makes  a  fpecific  difference,  it  is  in  vain 
to  inquire,  whilft  our  msafures  vf  fpecies  be,  as  they  are, 
only  our  abftracJ  ideas,  which  we  know,  and  not  that  in 
ternal  conititution,  which  makes  no  part  of  them.  Shall 
the  difference  of  hair  only  on  the  tkin,  be  a  mark  of  a 
different  internal  fpecific  conititution  between  a  change 
ling  and  a  drill,  when  they  agree  in  ihape,  and  want  of 
reafon  and  fpeech  ?  and  iliall   not  the   want  of  reafon 
and  fpeech  be  a  iign  to  us  of  different  real  conftitutions 
and  fpecies  between  a  changeling  and  a  reafonable  man  ? 
And  fo  of  the  reft,  if  we  pretend  that  the  diftinclion  of 
fpecies  or  forts  is  fixedly  eftablifhed  by  the  real  frame  and 
iecret  conftitutions  of  things. 
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§  23.      Species  not  diftinguijljcd  by  Generation. 
NOR  let  any  one  fay,  that  the  power  of  propagation  in 
animals  by  the  mixture  of  male  and  female,  and  in  plants 
by  feeds,  keeps  the  fuppofed  rezlfpecies  diitintl  and  en 
tire  >  for  granting  this  to  be  true,   it  would  help  us  in 
the  diitinclion  of  the^YvVj-  of  things  no  farther  than  the 
tribes  of  animals  and  vegetables.  What  muil  we  do  for 
the  reft  ?  But  in  thofe  two  it  is  not  fuflicient;  for,  if  hif- 
tory  lie  not,  women  have  conceived  by  drills  •,  and  what. 
realfpecies,  by  that  meafure,  fuch  a  production  will  be  in 
nature,  will  be  a  new  quedion.    And  we  have  reafon  to 
think  this  is  not  impofiible,  fince  mules  and  jumarts,  the 
one  from  the  mixture  of  an  afs  and  a  mare,  the  other 
from  the  mixture  of  a  bull  and  a  mare,  are  fo  frequent 
in  the  world.     I  once  faw  a  creature  that  was  the  ifiue 
of  a  cat  and  a  rat,  and  had  the  plain  marks  of  both  a- 
bout  it,  wherein  nature  appeared  to  have  followed  the 
pattern  of  neither  fort  alone,  but  to  have  jumbled  them 
both  together ;  to  which,  lie  that  mall  add  the  mon- 
ftrous  productions  that  are  fo  frequently  to  be  met  with 
in  nature,  will  find  it  hard,  even  in  the  race  of  animals, 
to  determine  by  the  pedigree  of  what  JpecJes  every  ani 
mal's  iflue  is,  and  be  at  a  lofs   about  the  real  eflence.,. 
which  he  thinks  certainly  conveyed  by  generation,  and 
has  alone  a  right  to  the  fpecific  name.     But  farther,  if 
thtfpedes  of  animals  and  plants  are  to  be   diftinguimed- 
only  by  propagation,  muft  I  go  to  the  Indies  to  fee  the 
fire  and  dam  of  the  one,  and  the  plant  from  which  the 
feed  was  gathered  that  produced  the  other,  to  know 
whether  this  be  a  tyger,  or  that  tea  ? 

§  24.      Not  byfubflantial  Forms. 

UPON  the  whole  matter,  it  is  evident,  that  it  is  their  own 
collections  of  fenfible  qualities,  that  men  make  the  ef- 
fences  of  their  feveral  forts  of  fubftances,  and  that 
their  real  internal  ftru&ures  are  not  confidered  by  the 
greateft  part  of  men  in  the  for  ting  them  ;  much  lefs 
were  any  fubftantial  forms  ever  thought  on  by  any,  but 
thofe  who  have  in  this  one  part  of  the  world  learned  the 
language  of  the  fchools  ;  and  yet  thofe  ignorant  men, 
\vho  pretend  not  any  infight  into  the  real  sflences,  nor 
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trouble  themfelves  about  fubftantial  forms,  but  are  con 
tent  with  knowing  things  one  from  another  by  their  fen- 
fible  qualities,  are  often  better  acquainted  with  their 
differences,  can  more  nicely  diftinguifh  them  from  their 
ufes,  and  better  know  what  they  may  expect  from  each, 
than  thefc  learned  quick-fighted  men,  who  look  fo  deep 
into  them,  and  talk  fo  confidently  of  fomething  more 
hidden  and  effcnrial. 

§  25.'  Thefptcific  Ejfinces  are  made  by  the  Mind. 
BUT  fuppofmg  that  the  real  ejjences  of  fubftances  were 
difcoverable  by  thofe  that  would  feverely  apply  them 
felves  to  that  inquiry,  yet  we  could  not  reafonably  think 
that  the  ranking  of  things  under  general  names  'was  regu 
lated  by  thofe  internal  real  constitutions,  or  any  thing 
elfe  but  their  obvious  appearances  ;  fmce  languages  in  all 
countries,  have  been  eftabliihed  long  before  fciences  ;  fo 
that  they  have  not  been  philofophers,  or  logicians,  or 
fuch  who  have  troubled  themfelves  -about  forms  and  ef- 
fences,  that  have  made  the  general  names  that  are  in  ufe 
amongft  the  feveral  nations  of  men  ;  but  thofe  more  or 
lefs  comprehenfive  terms  have  for  the  moll  part,  in  all 
languages,  received  their  birth  and  fignification  from  ig 
norant  and  illiterate  people,  who  forted  and  denominated 
things  by  thofe  fentible  qualities  they  found  in  them  ; 
thereby  to  fignify  them,  when  abfenr,  to  others,  whether 
they  had  an  occafiou  to  mention  a  fort  or  a  particular 
thing. 

§  26.  Therefore  very  various  and  uncertain. 
SINCE  then  it  is  evident,  that  we  fort  and  name  fubftan 
ces  by  their  nominal,  and  not  by  their  real  ejfcnces^  the 
next  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  how  and  by  whom  thefe 
ejences  come  to  be  made.  As  to  the  latter,  it  is  evident 
they  are  made  by  the  mind,  and  not  by  nature  ;  for  were 
they  nature's  workmanfhip,  they  could  not  be  fo  various 
and  different  in  feveral  men,  as  experience  tells  us  they 
are.  For  if  we  will  examine  it,  we  lhall  not  find  the 
nominal  efTence  of  any  oiiQfpecics  of  fubftances  in  all 
men  the  fame  ;  no,  not  of  that  which  of  all  others  we 
are  the  mod  intimately  acquainted  with.  It  could  not 
poflibly  be,  that  the  abftract  idea  to  which  the  name 
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man  is  given,  mould  be  different  in  feveral  men,  if  it 
were  of  nature's  making  ;  and  that  to  one  it  mould  be 
animal  rationale,  and  to  another  animal  iwplume  bipes  lath 
unguibus.     He  that  annexes  the  name  man,  to  a  complex 
idea  made  up  of  fenfe  and  fpontaneous  motion,  joined  to 
a  body  of  fuch  a  (hape,  as  thereby  one  effence  of  the 
fpecies  man  ;   and  he   that,    upon  farther   examination, 
adds  rationality,  has  another  eifence  of  the  fpecies  he  calls 
man ;  by  which  means,  the  fame  individual  will  be  a 
true  man  to  the  one,  which  is  not  fo  to  the  other.     I 
think,  there  is  fcarce  any  one  will  allow  this  upright  fi 
gure,  fo  well  known,  to  be  the  eifential  difference  of  the 
fpecies  man ,-  and  yet  how  far  men  determine  of  the  forts 
of  animals  rather  by  their  fh<ipe  than  defcent,  is  very  vi- 
fible,  fmce  it  has  been  more  than  once  debated,  whe 
ther  feveral  humanya?////j  fhould  be  preferved  or  re 
ceived  to  baptifm  or  no,  only  becaufe  of  the  difference  of 
their  outward  configuration  from  the  ordinary  make  of 
children,  without  knowing  whether  they  were  not  as  ca 
pable  of  reafori,  as  infants  caft  in  another  mould  ;  fome 
whereof,  though  of  an  approved  fhape,  are  never  capa 
ble  of  as  much  appearance  of  reafon,  all  their  lives,  as  is 
to  be  found  in  an  ape  or  an  elephant,  and  never  give 
any  figns  of  being  a£ted  by  a  rational  foul  ;  w hereby  it 
is  evident,  that  the   outward   figure,  which  only  was 
found  wanting,  and  not  the  faculty  of  reafon,  which  no 
body  could  know  would  be  wanting  in  its  due  feafon, 
was  made  eflentLl  to  the  humznjpectes.    The  learned  di 
vine  and  lawyer,  muft,  on  fuch  occafions,  renounce  his 
facred  definition  of  animal  rationale^  and  fuMtitute  fome 
other  effcnce  of  the  human^?«V.f.     Monfieur   Menage 
furnifhes  us  with  an  example  worth  the  taking  notice  of 
on  this  occafion.      When  the  Abbot  of  St  Martin y  fays  he, 
was  born,  he  hadfo  little  cf  the  figure  of  a  man,  that  it  be- 
fpoke  him  rather  a  monfter.     It  ivas  Jor  Jome  time  under  de~ 
liberation,  whether  he  Jfjould  be  baptized  or  no.      Hoivever, 
he  ivas  baptized  and  declared  a  man  provifionally  [till  time 
fhouid  (how  what  he  would  prove.]  Nature  had  moulded 
himfo  unioicardly,  that  he  ivas  called  all  his  life  the  Abbot 
Malotrue,  i.  e>  lil-fhaped.     He  ivas  of  Caen.     Menagi- 
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ana,  278-430.  This  child,  we  fee,  was  very  near  being 
excluded  out  of  the  fpecies  of  man  barely  by  his  fhape.  He 
efcaped  very  narrowly  as  he  was;  and  it  is  certain,  a  fi 
gure  a  little  more  oddly  turned  had  caft  him,  and  he  had 
been  executed  as  a  thing  not  to  be  allowed  to  pafs  for  a 
man ;  and  yet  there  can  be  no  reafon  given,  why,  if  the 
lineaments  of  his  face  had  been  a  little  altered,  a  rational 
foul  could  not  have  been  lodged  in  him ;  why  a  vifage 
fomewhat  longer,  or  a  nofe  flatter,  or  a  wider  mouth, 
could  not  have  confided,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  his  ill  fi 
gure,  with  fuch  a  foul,  fuch  parts,  as  made  him,  disfi 
gured  as  he  was,  capable  to  be  a  dignitary  in  the  church. 

527. 

WHEREIN,  then,  would  I  gladly  know,  confifts  the  pre- 
cife  and  unmoveable  boundaries  of  \.\\n\.  fpecies  ?  It  is  plain, 
if  we  examine,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  made  by  nature 
eftablifhed  by  her  amongft  men.  The  real  eilence  of 
that,  or  any  other  fort  of  fubftances,  it  is  evident,  we 
know  not,  and  therefore  are  fo  undetermined  in  our 
nominal  eflences,  which  we  make  ourfelves,  that  if  fe- 
veral  men  were  to  be  afked  concerning  fome  oddly 
fhapedya?////,  as  foon  as  born,  whether  it  were  man  or 
no,  it  is  paft  doubt  one  fhould  meet  with  different  an- 
fwers;  which  could  not  happen,  if  the  nominal  eiTences, 
whereby  we  limit  and  diftinguifh  the  fpecies  of  fub 
ftances,  were  not  made  by  man  with  fome  liberty,  but 
were  exactly  copied  from  precife  boundaries  fet  by  na 
ture,  whereby  it  diftinguifhed  all  fubftances  into  certain 
fpecies.  Who  would  undertake  to  refolve  what  fpecies 
that  monfler  was  of,  which  is  mentioned  by  Licetus, 
lib.  i.  c.  3.  with  a  man's  head  and  hog's  body  ?  Or  thofc 
other,  which  to  the  bodies  of  men  had  the  heads  of 
beafts,  as  dogs,  horfes,  &c.  1  If  any  of  thefe  creatures  had 
lived,  and  could  have  fpoke,  it  would  have  increafed  the 
difficulty.  Had  the  upper  part  to  the  middle  been  of 
human  fhape,  and  all  below  fwine,  had  it  been  mur 
der  to  deftroy  it  ?  or,  muft  the  bifhop  have  been  con- 
fuited,  whether  it  were  man  enough  to  be  admitted  to 
the  font  or  no  ?  as,  I  have  been*  told,  it  happened  in 
France  fome  years  fince,  in  fomewhat  a  like  cafe.  So 
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uncertain  are  the  boundaries  of  fpecies  of  animals  to  us, 
who  have  no  other  meafures  than  the  complex  ideas  of 
our  own  collecting  ;  and  fo  far  are  we  from  certainly 
knowing  what  a  man  is,  though,  perhaps,  it  will  be 
judged  great  ignorance  to  make  any  doubt  about  it.  And 
yet,  I  think,  I  may  fay,  that  the  certain  boundaries  of 
that  fpecies  are  fo  far  from  being  determined,  and  the 
precife  number  of  fimple  ideas,  which  make  the  nomi 
nal  effence,  fo  far  from  being  fettled  and  perfectly 
known,  that  very  material  doubts  may  (till  arife  about 
it  ;  and  I  imagine,  none  of  the  definitions  of  the  word 
many  which  we  yet  have,  nor  descriptions  of  that  fort  of 
animal,  are  fo  perfect  and  exact,  as  to  fatisfy  a  confi- 
derate  inquifitive  perfon,  much  lefs  to  obtain  a  general 
oonfent,  and  to  be  that  which  men  would  every  where 
flick  by  in  the  decifion  of  cafes,  and  determining  of  life 
and  death,  baptifm  or  no  baptifm,  in  productions  that 
might  happen. 

§  28.  But  net  fo  arbitrary  as  Mixed  Modes, 
BUT  though  thefe  nominal  efftnces  of  fubftances  are  made 
by  the  mind,  they  are  not  yet  made  fo  arbitrarily  as  thofe 
of  mixed  modes.  To  the  making  of  any  nominal  effence, 
it  is  neceilaiy,  Firjt,  That  the  ideas  whereof  it  confifts, 
have  fuch  an  union  as  to  make  but  one  idea,  how  com 
pounded  foever  :  Secondly,  That  the  particular  ideas 
fo  united  be  exactly  the  fame,  neither  more  nor  lefs  ; 
for  if  two  abftract  complex  ideas  differ  either  in  num 
ber  or  forts  of  their  component  parts,  they  make  two 
different,  and  not  one  and  the  fame  effence.  In  the 
firft  of  thefe,  the  mind,  in  making  its  complex  ideas 
of  fubftances,  only  follows  nature,  and  puts  none  to 
gether  which  are  not  fuppofed  to  have  an  union  in 
nature.  Nobody  joins  the  voice  of  a  fheep  with  the 
fhape  of  a  hor'ie,  nor  the  colour  of  lead  with  the 
weight  and  fixednefs  of  gold,  to  be  the  complex  ideas  of 
any  real  iubitances,  unlefs  he  has  a  mind  to  fill  his  head 
with  chimeras,  and  his  difcourfe  with  unintelligible 
words.  Men  obferving  certain  qualities  always  joined 
and  exifting  together,  therein  copied  nature,  and  of 
ideas  fo  united,  made  their  complex  ones  of  fubftances« 
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For  though  men  may  make  what  complex  ideas  they 
pleafe,  and  give  what  names  to  them  they  will,  yet  it 
they  will  be  underftood,  when  they  fpeak  of  things  real 
ly  exifting,  they  muft  in  tome  degree  conform  their  ideas 
to  the  things  they  would  fpeak  of,  or  elfe  mens  language 
will  be  like  that  of  Babel :  and  every  man's  words  being 
intelligible  only  to  himfelf,  would  no  longer  ferve  to  con- 
verfation,  and  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  if  the  ideas 
they  ftand  for  be  not  fome  way  anfwering  the  common 
appearances  and  agreement  of  fubftances  as  they  really 
exift. 

§  29.     Though  very  imperfeft. 

SECONDLT^  Though  the  mind  of  man,  in  making  its  com 
plex  ideas  of  fubftances,  never  puts  any  together  that  do 
not  really  or  are  not  fuppofed  to  co-exift,  and  fo  it  tru 
ly  borrows  that  union  from  nature,  yet  the  number  it 
combines  depends  upon  the  various  care,  indujlry  or  fancy 
of  him  that  makes  it.  Men  generally  content  themlelves 
with  fome  few  fenfible  obvious  qualities,  and  often,  if 
not  always,  leave  out  others  as  material,  and  as  firmly 
united,  as  thofe  that  they  take.  Of  fenfible  fubftances, 
there  are  two  forts ;  one  of  organized  bodies  which  are 
propagated  by  feed ;  and  in  thefe,  the  fliape  is  that 
which  to  us  is  the  leading  quality  and  moft  characlerif- 
tical  part  that  determines  the  fpecies  ;  and  therefore  in 
vegetables  and  animals,  an  extended  folid  fubfhnce  of 
fuch  a  certain  figure  ufually  ferves  the  turn.  For  how 
ever  fome  men  feem  to  prize  their  definition  of  animal 
rationale,  yet  mould  there  a  creature  be  found  that  had 
language  and  reafon,  but  partook  not  of  the  ufual  fliape 
of  a  man,  I  believe  it  would  hardly  pafs  for  a  man,  how 
much  foever  it  were  animal  rationale  ;  and  if  Baalambs 
afs  had,  all  his  life,  difcourfed  as  rational  as  he  did  once 
with  his  mailer,  I  doubt  yet  whether  any  one  would 
have  thought  him  worthy  the  name  man,  or  allowed 
him  to  be  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  himielf.  As  in  ve 
getables  and  animals  it  is  the  fhape,  fo  in  moft  other  bo 
dies,  not  propagated  by  feed,  it  is  the  colour  we  muft 
frx  on,  and  are  moft  led  by.  Thus,  where  we  find  the 
colour  of  gold,  we  arc  apt  to  imagine  all  the  other  qua- 
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lities,  comprehended  in  our  complex  idea,  to  be  there 
alfo;  and  we  commonly  take  thefe  two  obvious  qualities, 
viz.  fhape  and  colour,  for  fo  prefumptive  ideas  of  feve- 
ralfpecies,  that  in  a  good  picture  we  readily  fay  this  is 
a  lion,  and  that  a  rofe  ;  this  is  a  gold,  and  that  a  filver 
goblet,  only  by  the  different  figures  and  colours  repre- 
fented  to  the  eye  by  the  pencil. 

§  30.  Which  yet  ferve  for  common  converfe. 
BUT  though  this  ferves  well  enough  for  grofs  and  con- 
fufed  conceptions,  and  inaccurate  ways  of  talking  and 
thinking  ;  yet  men  are  far  enough  from  having  agreed  on 
the  precife  number  of  fnnple  ideas,  or  qualities  belonging  to 
any  fort  of  things  ft gnified  by  its  name  :  Nor  is  it  a  won 
der,  fince  it  requires  much  time,  pains,  and  {kill,  ftricl: 
inquiry,  and  long  examination,  to  find  out  what  and 
how  many  thofe  fimple  ideas  are,  which  are  conflantly 
and  infeparably  united  in  nature,  and  are  always  to  be 
found  together  in  the  fame  fubje&.  Moft  men  want 
ing  either  time,  inclination,  or  induftry  enough  for  this, 
even  to  fome  tolerable  degree,  content  themfelves  with 
fome  few  obvious  and  outward  appearances  of  things, 
thereby  readily  to  diftinguiih  and  fort  them  for  the  com 
mon  affairs  of  life;  and  fo  without  farther  examination 
give  them  names,  or  take  up  the  names  already  in  ufe  ; 
which,  though  in  common  converfation  they  pafs  well 
enough  for  the  fi'gns  of  fome  few  obvious  qualities  co- 
exifling,  are  yet  far  enough  from  comprehending,  in 
a  fettled  fignification,  a  precife  number  of  fimple  ideas9 
much  lefs  all  thofe  which  are  united  in  nature.  He 
that  mall  confider,  after  fo  much  flir  about  genus  and 
fpecies,  and  fuch  a  deal  of  talk  of  fpecific  differences, 
.  how  few  words  we  have  yet  fettled  definitions  of,  may 
with  reafon  imagine  that  thofe  forms  >  which  there  hath 
been  fo  much  noife  made  about,  are  only  chimeras, 
which  give  us  no  light  into  the  fpecific  natures  of  things; 
and  he  that  {hall  confider,  how  far  the  names  of  fub- 
ftances  are  from  having  fignifications,  wherein  all  who 
ufe  them  do  agree,  will-  have  reafon  to  conclude,  that 
though  the  nominal  efTences  of  fubfiances  are  all  fup- 
poled  to  be  copied  from  nature,  yet  they  are  all,  or  moil 
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of  them,  very  imperfect,  fince  the  compofition  of  thofe 
complex  ideas  are,  in  feveral  men,  very  different  j  and 
therefore  that  thefe  boundaries  Qi fpecies  are  as  men,  and 
not  as  nature  makes  them,  if  at  lead  there  are  in  nature 
any  fuch  prefixed  bounds.  It  is  true,  that  many  parti 
cular  fubftances  are  fo  made  by  nature,  that  they  have 
agreement  and  likenefs  one  with  another,  and  fo  afford  a 
foundation  of  being  ranked  into  forts.  But  the  forting 
of  things  by  us,  or  the  making  of  determinate  fpecies, 
being  in  order  to  naming  and  comprehending  them 
under  general  terms,  I  cannot  fee  how  it  can  be  pro 
perly  faid,  that  nature  fets  the  boundaries  of  the  fpecies 
of  things ;  or  if  it  be  fb,  our  boundaries  of  fpecies  are 
not  exactly  conformable  to  thofe  in  nature ;  fo*  we 
having  need  of  general  names  for  prefent  ufe,  ftay  hot 
for  a  perfect  difcovery  of  all  thofe  qualities  which  would  " 
beft  mow  us  their  moft  material  differences  and  agree 
ments  ;  but  we  ourfelves  divide  them,  by  certain  obvi 
ous  appearances,  into  fpecies ,  that  we.  may  the  eafier  un 
der  general  names  communicate  our  thoughts  about 
them.  For  having  no  other  knowledge  of  any  fubftance, 
but  of  the  fimple  ideas  that  are  united  in  it,  and  ob- 
ferving  feveral  particular  things  to  agree  with  others  in 
feveral  of  thofe  fimple  ideas,  we  make  that  collection  our 
fpecific  idea,  and  give  it  a  general  name,  that  in  record 
ing  our  own  thoughts,  and  in  our  difcourfe  with  others, 
we  may  in  one  fliort  word  defign  all  the  individuals  that 
agree  in  that  complex  idea,  without  enumerating  the 
fimple  ideas  that  make  it  up,  and  fo  not  wafte  our  time 
and  breath  in  tedious  defcriptions ;  which  we  fee  they 
are  fain  to  do,  who  would  difcourfe  of  any  new  fort  of 
things  they  have  not  yet  a  name  for. 

§31.   EJJences  of  Species  under  the  fame  name  very  diffe 
rent. 

BUT  however  thefe  fpecies  of  fubftances  pafs  well  e- 
nough  in  ordinary  converfation,  it  is  plain  that  this  com 
plex  idea,  wherein  they  obferve  feveral  individuals  to  a- 
gree,  is  by  different  men  made  very  differently  j  by  fome 
more,  and  others  lefs  accurately.  In  fome,  this  com 
plex  idea  contains  a  greater,  and  in  others  a  fmailer  num- 
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her  of  qualities  j  and  fo  is  apparently  fuch  as  the  mind 
makes  it.  The  yellow  fhining  colour  makes  gold  to 
children  •,  others  add  weight,  malleablenefs,  and  fufibili- 
ty  j  and  others  y«t  other  qualities,  which  they  find  join 
ed  with  that  yellow  colour,  as  conftantly  as  its  weight 
and  fufibility  ;  for  in  all  thefe  and  the  like  qualities,  one 
has  as  good  a  right  to  be  put  into  the  complex  idea  of 
that  fubftance  wherein  they  are  all  joined,  as  another  -, 
and  therefore  different  men  leaving  out  or  putting  in  fe- 
veral  fimple  ideas,  which  others  do  not,  according  to 
their  various  examination,  fkill  or  obfervation  of  that 
fubjecT:,  have  different  ejjences  of  gold  ;  which  mud  there 
fore  be  of  their  own,  and  not  of  nature's  making. 

§  32.     The  more  general  cur  Ideas  are,  the  more  incom 
plete  and  partial  they  are. 

It  the  number  of  fimple  ideas,  that  make  the  nominal 
effence  of  the  lowed  fpecies,  or  firil  foiting  of  indivi 
duals,  depends  on  the  mind  of  man  variouily  collecting 
them,  it  is  much  more  evident  that  they  do  fo,  in  the 
.more  comprehenfive  da/fir,  which  by  the  mafters  of  lo 
gic  are  called  genera.  Thefe  are  complex  ideas  defign- 
edly  imperfect  ;  and  it  is  vifible  at  firft  fight,  that  feve- 
ral  of  thofe  qualities,  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  things 
themfelves,  are  purpofely  left  out  of  gencrical  ideas.  For 
as  the  mind,  to  make  general  ideas  comprehending 
feveral  particulars,  leaves  out  thofe  of  time,  and  place, 
and  fuch  other  that  make  them  incommunicable  to 
more  than  'one  individual  ;  fo  to  make  other  yet  more 
general  ideas,  that  may  comprehend  different  forts,  it 
leaves  out  thofe  qualities  that  diftinguifh  them,  and  puts 
into  its  new  collection  only  fuch  ideas  as  are  common 
to  feveral  forts.  The  fame  convenience  that  made  men 
exprefs  feveral  parcels  of  yellow  matter  coming  from 
Guinea  and  Peru  under  one  name,  fets  them  alfo 
upon  making  of  one  name  that  may  comprehend  both 
gold  ?nd  filver,  and  fome  other  bodies  of  different  forts. 
This  is  done  by  leaving  out  thofe  qualities  which  are 
peculiar  to  each  fort,  and  retaining  a  complex  idea  made 
up  of  thofe  that  are  common  to  them  all,  to  which 
the  name  metal  being  annexed,  there  is  a  genus  cpr.fli- 
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tuted,  the  eflence  whereof  being  that  abftra£l  idea, 
containing  only  malleablenefs  and  fufibility,  with  cer 
tain  degrees  of  weight  and  fixednefs,  wherein  fome 
bodies  of  feveral  kinds  agree,  leaves  out  the  colour  and 
other  qualities  peculiar  to  gold  and  filver,  and  the  other 
forts  comprehended  under  the  name  metal ;  whereby  it 
is  plain,  that  men  follow  not  exactly  the  patterns  fet 
them  by  nature,  when  they  make  their  general  ideas  of 
fubftances,  fince  there  is  no  body  to  be  found,  which 
has  barely  malleabienefs  and  fufibility  in  it,  without 
other  qualities  as  inseparable  as  thofe.  But  men,  in 
making  their  general  ideas,  feeing  more  the  convenience 
of  language  and  quick  difpatch,  by  (bort  and  corr.pre- 
heniive  figns,  than  the  true  and  precife  nature  of  things 
as  they  exift,  have,  in  the  framing  their  abftra£fc  ideas, 
chiefly  purfued  that  end  which  was  to  be  farniihed  with 
(lore  of  general  and  varioufly  cornnrthenfive  names  ; 
fo  that  in  this  whole  bufmefs  or"  genera  and  fpecies,  the 
genus )  or  more  comprehenfive,  is  bur  a  par.ial  concep 
tion  of  what  is  in  ihtfpeciesy  and  thefpecies  but  a  partial 
idea  of  what  is  to  bef<  und  in  each  individual.  If,  th.rc- 
fore,  any  one  will  think,  that  a  man,  and  a  hurfe,  ar.d  ;m 
animal,  and  a  plant,  &c.  are  diftinguifhsd  by  real  ef- 
fences  made  by  nature,  he  mud  tliink  nature  to  b.-  very 
liberal  of  thefe  real  eflences,  making  one  i-x  body,  ano 
ther  for  an  animal,  and  another  for  a  horfe,  and  ail 
thefe  eflences  libcra'ly  beftowed  upon  Bucephalus.  But 
if  we  would  rightly  confider  what  is  done  in  ail  thefe 
genera  zndjpecies,  or  forts,  we  mould  find  that  there 
is  no  new  thing  made,  but  only  more  or  lefs  compre 
henfive  figns,  whereby  we  may  be  enabled  to  exprefs, 
in  a  few  iyilables,  great  numbers  of  particular  things, 
as  they  agree  in  more  or  lefs  general  conceptions,  which 
we  have  framed  to  that  purpofe  :  In  all  which  we  irny 
c&ferve,  that  the  more  general- term  is  always  the  name 
of  a  lefs  complex  idea,  and  that  each  genus  is  but  a  par 
tial  conception  of  tUcfpecies  comprehended  under  it  j  fo 
that  if  thefe  abitract  general  ideas  be  thought  to  be  com 
plete,  it  can  only  be  in  refpecl:  of  a  certain  eftablifhul 
relation  between  them  and  certain  names,  which  are  made 
VOL.  II.  I 
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ufe  of  to  fignify  them,  and  not  in  refpeft  of  any  tiling 
exifting,  as  made  by  nature. 

§  33.  This  all  accommodated  to  the  end  of  Speech. 
THIS  is  adj  lifted  to  the  true  end  of  fpeech,  which  is  to  be 
the  eafieft  and  (horteft  way  of  communicating  our  no 
tions  :  For  thus,  he  that  would  difcourfe  of  things  as 
they  agreed  in  the  complex  idea  of  extenfion  and  foli- 
dity,  needed  but  ufe  the  word  body  to  denote  all  fuch  ; 
he  that  to  thefe  would  join  otheis  fignified  by  the  wordi 
life,  fenfe,  and  fpontaneous  motion,  needed  but  ufe 
the  word  animal,  to  fignify  all  which  partook  of  thofe 
ideas  ;  and  he  that  had  made  a  complex  idea  of  a  body, 
with  life,  fenfe,  and  motion,  with  the  faculty  of  reafon- 
ing,  and  a  certain  fliape  joined  to  it,  needed  but  ufe 
the  fhort  monofyllable  man,  to  exprefs  all  particulars 
that  correfpond  to  that  complex  idea,  This  is  the  pro 
per  bufmefs  of  genus  znd  Jptcies  ;  and  this  men  do,  with 
out  any  confideration  of  real  ejfences  or  fubflantial  forms  y 
which  come  not  within  the  reach  of  our  knowledge 
when  we  think  of  thofe  things,  nor  within  the  fignifica- 
tion  of  our  words  when  we  difcourfe  with  others. 

§  34.     I  lift  at  ice  in  Contraries. 

WERE  I  to  talk  with  any  one  of  a  fort  of  birds  I  lately  faw 
in  St.  James's  Park,  about  three  or  four  feet  high,  with 
a  covering  of  fomething  between  feathers  and  hair,  of 
a.  dark  brown  colour,  without  wings,  but  in  the  place 
thereof  two  or  three  little  branches  coming  down  like 
fprigs  of  Spaniili  broom,  long  great  legs,  with  feet  only 
cf  three  claws,  and  without  a  tail,  I  neuft  make  this 
defcription  of  it,  and  fo  may  make  others  underftand 
me  :  But  when  I  am  told  that  the  name  of  it  is  Caffau- 
risy  I  may  then  ufe  tha*  word  to  (land  in  difcourfe  for 
all  my  complex  idea  mentioned  in  that  defcription, 
though  by  that  word,  which  is  now  become  a  fpecific 
name,  I  know  no  more  of  the  real  eiTence  or  conftitur 
tion  of  that  fort  of  animals  than  I  did  before,  and  knew 
probably  as  much  of  the  nature  of  that  fptrles  or  birds 
before  I  learned  the  name,  as  many  Etiglifimtn  no  of 
fwans  or  herons,  which  are  fpecific  names  v^ry  well 
known  of  forts  of  birds  common  in  England. 
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§25"     Men  deter  mi  fie  the  Sorts. 

FROM  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  evident,  that  men  make 
forts  of  things ;  for  it  being  different  eiTences  alone  that 
make  different  fpecies  >  it  is  plain,  that  they  who  make 
thole  abftracl:  ideas,  which  are  the  nominal  effences,  do 
thereby  make  thejpecies  or  fort.  Should  there  be  a  bo 
dy  found,  having  all  the  other  qualities  of  gold,  except 
malleablenefs,  it  would  no  doubt  be  made  a  queftion 
whether  it  were  gold  or  no,  i.  e.  whether  it  were  of  that 
fpecies.  This  could  be  determined  only  by  that  abfiracl 
idea  to  which  every  one  annexed  the  name  £0/1?;  fo  that 
it  would  be  true  gold  to  him,  and  belong  to  that  fpecies 
who  included  not  malleablenefs  in  his  nominal  effence, 
fignified  by  the  found  gold ;  and,  on  the  other  fide,  it 
would  not  be  true  gold,  or  of  that  fpecies ^  to  him  who 
included  malleablenefs  in  his  fpecific  idea.  And  who, 
I  pray,  is  it  that  makes  theie  diverfe  fpecies  even  under 
one  and  the  fame  name,  but  men  that  make  two  differ 
ent  abftratr,  ideas  confiding  not  exactly  of  the  fame  col 
lection  of  qualities  ?  Nor  is  it  a  mere  fuppofition  to 
imagine,  that  a  body  may  exift,  wherein  the  other  ob 
vious  qualities  of  g~M  may  be  without  malleablenefc, 
fince  it  is  certain,  t^at  gold  itfelf  will  be  fomctimes  fo 
eager  (as  artiits  call  it),  that  it  will  as  little  endure  the 
hammer  as  gl;ifs  itfelf.  What  we  have  faid,  of  the  put 
ting  in  or  leaving  malleablenefs  out  of  the  complex  -idea^ 
the  name  gold  is  by  any  one  annexed  to,  may  be  faid  of 
its  peculiar  weight,  fixednefs,  and  feveral  other  the  like 
qualities  ;  for  Vhaifoever  is  left  out  or  put  in,  it  is  (till 
the  complex  ideay  to  which  that  name  is  annexed,  that 
makes  the  fpecies  /  and  as  any  particular  parcel  of  mat 
ter  anfwers  that  idea,  fo  the  name  of  the  fort  belongs 
truly  to  it,  and  it  is  of  that  fpecies  ;  and  thus  any  thing 
is  true  gold,  perfect  metal.  All  which  determination  of 
thcjpecies,  it  is  plain,  depends  on  the  understanding  of 
man,  making  this  or  that  complex  idea. 

§  36.      Nature  makes  the  Similitude. 

THIS,  then,  in  fhort,  is  the  cafe  :  Nature   inches  many 

particular  things   which  do  agree  one   with   another,  in 

many  femibie  qualities,  and  probably  too  in  their  inter* 

I  * 
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ml  frame  and  conflitution ;  but  it  is  not  this  real  eflence 
that  diftinguiflies  them  intofpedes;  it  is  men,  who,  tak 
ing  occafion  from  the  qualities  they  find  united  in  them, 
and  wherein  they  obferve  often  feveral  individuals  to  a- 
gree,  range  them  into  forts,  in  order  to  their  naming,  for 
the  convenience  of  comprehenfive  figns,  under  which 
individuals,  according  to  their  conformity  to  this  or  that 
abftradl:  idea,  come  to  be  ranked  as  under  en  figns  :  fo 
that  this  is  of  the  blue,  that  the  red  regiment  ;  this  is 
a  man,  that  a  drill :  And  in  this,  I  think,  confifts  the 
whole  bufmefs  of  genus  and  fpecies. 

$37- 

I  DO  not  dt*y  but  nature,  in  the  conftant  production  of 
particular  beings,  makes  them  not  always  new  and  va 
rious,  but  very  much  alike,  and  of  kin  one  to  another. 
But  I  think  it  neverthelefs  true,  that  the  boundaries  of  the 
fpecies  whereby  men  fort  them,  are  made  by  men,  fince  the 
effences  of  the  fpecies,  diftinguifhed  by  different  names, 
are,  as  has  been  proved,  of  man's  making,  and  feldom, 
adequate  to  the  internal  nature  of  the  things  they  are 
taken  from  j  fo  that  we  may  truly  fay,  fuch  a  manner 
of  forting  of  things  is  the  workmanftiip  of  men. 
§  38.  Each  aljlracT;  Idea  is  an  Effence. 
ONE  thing  I  doubt  not  but  will  feemvery  itrange  in  this 
dodlrine,  which  is,  that  from  what  has  been  laid,  it  will 
follow,  that  each  abftracJ  iden,.iw//6  a  name  to  it,  makes  a, 
dijIincJ  fpecies.  But  who  can  help  it  if  truth  will  have  it 
fo  ?  for  fo  it  mull  remain  till  fomebody  can  fhow  us  the 
fpecies  of  things  limited  and  diftinguHhed  by  fomethir.g 
elie,  and  let  us  fee  that  general  terms  fignify  not  our 
abftracl  ideas,  but  fomething  different  from  them.  I 
would  fain  know  why  a  (hock  and  a  hound  are  not  as 
diftin£t  fpecies  as  a  fpaniel  and  an  elephant.  We  have 
no  other  idea  of  the  different  eflence  of  an  elephant  and 
a  fpaniel,  than  we  have  of  the  different  effence  of  a 
{hock  and  a  hound ;  all  the  effential  difference,  whereby 
we  know  and  diftinguifh  them  one  from  another,  con- 
fifting  only  in  the  different  collection  of  fimple  ideas,  to 
which  we  have  given  thofe  different  names. 
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§  39.  Genera  and  Species  are  in  order  to  naming. 
How  much  the  making  of  fpecies  and  genera  is  in  order 
to  general  names,  and  how  much  general  names  are  ne- 
ceffary,  if  not  to  the  being,  yet  at  lead  to  the  com 
pleting  of  a  fpecies,  and  making  it  pafs  for  fuch,  will 
appear,  befides  what  has  been  faid  above  concerning  ice 
and  water,  in  a  very  familiar  example.  A  filent  and  a 
{hiking  •watch  are  but  one  fpecies  to  thofe  who  have  but 
one  name  f>)r  them  :  but  he  that  has  the  name  ivatch 
for  one,  and  clock  for  the  other,  and  diftincl:  complex 
ideas,  to  which  thofe  names  belong,  to  him  they  are  dif 
ferent  fpecies.  It  will  be  faid,  perhaps,  that  the  inward 
contrivance  and  constitution  is  different  between  thefe 
two,  which  the  watchmaker  has  a  clear  idea  of;  and 
yet  it  is  plain  they  are  but  one  fpecies  to  him,  when  he 
has  but  one  name  for  them.  For  what  is  fufficient  in 
the  inward  contrivance  to  make  a  new  fpecies  ?  There 
are  fome  watches  that  are  made  with  four  wheels,  others 
with  five :  Is  this  a  fpecific  difference  to  the  workman? 
Some  have  firings  and  fuiees,  and  others  none  ;  fome 
have  the  balance  loofe,  and  oihers  regulated  by  a  fpiral 
fpring,  and  others  by  hogs  briilles  :  Are  any  or  all  of 
thefe  enough  to  mak^  a  fpecific  difference  to  the  work 
man,  that  knows  each  of  theft:,  and  feverai  other  differ 
ent  contrivances,  in  the  internal  con  flit  utions  of  watches? 
It  is  certain  each  of  thefe  hath  a  real  difference  from  the 
reft  ;  but  whether  it  be  an  effential,  a  fpecific  difference 
or  no,  relates  only  to  the  complex  idea  to  which  the 
name  ivatch  is  given  :  as  long  as  they  all  agree  in  the 
idea  which  that  name  ftands  for,  and  that  name  does  not 
as  a  generical  name  comprehend  tifktQntfpecifS  under  it, 
they  are  not  effentially  nor  fpecificaliy  different.  But 
if  any  one  will  make  minuter  divifions  from  differences 
that  he  knows  in  the  internal  frame  of  watches,  and  to 
fuch  precife  complex  ideas,  gives  names  that  fhall  pre 
vail,  they  will  then  be  new  fpecies  to  them,  who  have 
thofe  ideas  with  names  to  them,  and  can,  by  thofe  dif 
ferences,  diftinguifh  watches  into  thefe  feverai  forts, 
and  then  watch  v/ill  be  a  generical  name.  But  yet  th?  y 
would  be  no  diflinct  fpecies  to  men  ignorant  of  clock- 
I  3 
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work  and  the  inward  contrivances  of  watches,  who 
had  no  other  idea  but  the  outward  fhape  and  bulk, 
with  the  marking  of  the  hours  by  the  hand  ;  for  to 
them  all  thole  other  names  would  be  but  fynonymous 
terms  for  the  fame  idea,  and  fignify  no  more,  nor  no 
other  thing  but  a  watch.  Juft  thus,  I  think,  it  is  in  natural 
things.  Nobody  will  doubt  that  the  wheels  or  fprings 
(if  I  may  fo  fay)  v/ithin,  are  different  in  a  rational  man 
and  a  changeling,  no  more  than  that  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  frame  between  a  drill  and  a  changeling.  But  whe 
ther  one  or  both  thefe  differences  be  effential  or  fpecifi- 
cal,  is  only  to  be  known  to  us,  by  their  agreement  or 
difagreement  with  the  complex  idea  that  the  name  man 
flands  for  ;  for  by  that  alone  can  it  be  determined,  whe 
ther  one,  or  both,  or  neither  of  thole  be  a  man  or  no. 
v>  40.  Species  of  artificial  things  lefs  confufed  than  natural. 
FROM  what  has  been  before  (aid,  we  may  fee  the  reafon 
why,  in  the  fpecies  of  artificial  things,  there  is  generally  lefs 
confnfion  and  uncertainty  than  in  natural ',  becaufe  an  #r- 
tificial  thing  being  a  production  of  man,  which  the  arti 
ficer  oefigned,  and  therefore  well  knows  the  idea  of,  the 
name  of  it  is  fuppofed  to  (land  for  no  other  idea,  nor  to 
import  any  other  efience  than  what  is  certainly  to  be 
known,  and  eafy  enough  to  be  apprehended  :  For  the 
idea  or  eflence  of  the  feveral  forts  of  artificial  things  con- 
fifting,  for  the  mod  part,  in  nothing  but  the  determi-, 
nate  figure  of  feniible  parts,  and  fornetimes  motion  de 
pending  thereon,  which  the  artificer  faftiions  in  matter,, 
fuch  as  he  finds  for  his  turn  ;  it  is  not  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  faculties  to  attain  a  certain  idea  thereof,  and  fo 
fettle  the  ftgnification  of  the  names,  whereby  the  fpecies 
of  artificial  things  are  diftinguifned  with  lefs  doubt,  ob- 
fcurily,  and  equivocation,  than  we  can  in  things  natural, 
whofe  differences  and  operations  depend  upon  contri 
vances  beyond  the  reach  of  our  difcoveries. 

$41.     Artificial  things  of  diflincJ  Species. 
I  MUST  be  excufed  here  if  I  think  artificial  things  are  of 
diflincJ  fpecies,  as  well  as  natural;  fince  I  find  they  are  as 
plainly  and  orderly  ranked  into  forts,  by  different  abftracl: 
ideas,  with  general  names  annexed  to  them,  as  dillincl; 
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one  from  another  as  thofe  of  natural  fubftances  :  For 
why  fhould  we  not  think  a  watch  and  piftol,  as  diflindt 
fpecies  one  from  another,  as  a  horfe  and  a  dog,  they 
being  exprefled  in  our  minds  by  didincr,  ideas  t  and  to 
others  by  didincl:  appellations  ? 

§  42.  Sub/lances  alone  have  proper  Names. 
THIS  is  farther  to  be  obferved  concerning  fubftances  >  that 
they  alone  of  all  our  feveral  forts  of  ideas  have  particular 
or  proper  names,  whereby  one  only  particular  thing  is 
fignified  ;  becaufe  in  fimple  ideas  ^  modes,  and  rela 
tions,  it  feldom  happens  that  men  have  occafion  to  men 
tion  often  this  or  that  particular  when  it  is  abfent.  Be- 
fides,  the  greateft  part  of  mixed  modes,  being  actions 
which  perith  in  their  birth,  are  not  capable  of  a  lading 
duration  as  fubilances,  which  are  the  actors,  and  where 
in  the  fimple  ideas  that  make  up  the  complex  ideas  de- 
figned  by  the  name,  have  a  lading  union, 

§43"     Difficulty  to  treat  of  words* 

I  MUST  beg  pardon  of  my  reader,  for  having  dwelt  fo 
long  upon  this  fubjedl,  and  perhaps  with  fome  obfcuri- 
ty.  But  I  defire  it  may  be  confidered  how  difficult  it  is 
to  lead  another  by  words  into  the  thoughts  of  things  jlripped  cf 
thofe  fpidfic  differences  we  give  them  ;  which  things,  if  1 
name  not,  I  fay  nothing  j  and  if  I  do  name  them,  I 
thereby  rank  them  into  fome  fort  or  other,  and  fuggeft 
to  the  mind  the  ufual  abftraft  idea  of  thatjpefies,  and  fo 
crofs  my  purpofe.  For  to  talk  of  a  tnant  and  to  lay  by, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  ordinary  figriification  of  the  name 
man,  which  is  our  complex  idea  ufually  annexed  to  it, 
and  bid  the  reader  confider  man  as  he  is  in  himielf,  and 
as  he  is  really  didinguiflied  from  others  in  his  interna 
conftitution,  or  real  eflence,  that  is,  by  fomething  he 
knows  not  what,  looks  like  trifling ;  and  yet  thus  one 
mud  do  who  would  fpeak  of  the  fuppofed  real  eflences 
and  fpecies  of  things,  as  thought  to  be  made  by  nature,  if 
it  be  but  only  to  make  it  underdood,  that  there  is  no 
fuch  thing  figriifled  by  the  general  names  which  lub- 
{lances  are  called  by,  but  becaufe  it  is  difficult  by  known, 
familiar  names  to  do  this.  Give  rne  leave  to  endeavour  by, 
an  example  to  make  the  different  confideration  the 
I  4 
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has  of  fpecific  names  and  ideas  a  little  more  clear,  and 
to  (how  how  the  complex  ideas  of  modes  are  referred 
fometimes  to  archetypes  in  the  minds  of  other  intelligent 
beings,  or,  which  is  the  fame,  to  the  fignification  an 
nexed  by  others  to  their  received  names,  and  fome 
times  to  no  archetypes  at  all.  Give  me  leave  alib  to 
Ihow  how  the  mind  always  refers  its  ideas  of  fubftances, 
either  to  the  fubftances  themfelves,  or  to  the  fignifica 
tion  of  their  names  as  to  the  archetypes ;  and  alfo  to 
make  plain  the  nature  ofjpecies,  or  forting  of  things,  as 
apprehended,  and  made  uie  of  by  us;  and  of  the  effences 
belonging  to  thofejpecies,  which  is  perhaps  of  more  mo 
ment,  to  difcover  the  extent  and  certainty  of  our  know 
ledge  than  we  at  firft  imagine. 

$  44.     Injlance  cf  Mixed  Modi's  in  Kinneah  and  -Ni- 

ouph. 

LET  us  fuppofe  Adam  in  the  ftate  of  a  grown  man,  with 
a  good  underfl?,nding,  but  in  a  ftrauge  country,  with  all 
things  new  and  unknown  about  him,  and  no  other  fa 
culties,  to  attain  the  knowledge  of  them,  but  what  one 
of  this  age  has  now.  He  obicrves  Latnech  more  melan 
choly  than  ufual,  and  imagines  it  to  be  from  a  fufpicion 
he  has  of  his  wife  Adah  (whom  he  molt  ardently  loved), 
that  fhe  had  too  much  kindnefs  for  another  man.  Adam 
difcourfes  thefe  his  thoughts  to  JEve,  and  defires  her  to 
take  care  that  Adah  commit  not  folly  :  and  in  thefe  dif 
courfes  with  Eve  he  makes  ufe  of  thefe  two  new  words, 
Kinneah  and  Niouph.  In 'time  Adam's  miftake  appears, 
for  he  finds  Lamech's  trouble  proceeded  from  having  kil- 
Jed  a  man:  but  yet  the  two  names,  Kinneah  and  Nhufih, 
the  one  (landing  for  fufpicion,  in  a  hufband,  of  his 
wife's  difloyalty  to  him,  and  the  other  for  the  act:  of 
committing  difloyalty,  loft  not  their  di{tin£t  figniiica- 
tions.  It  is  plain  then  that  here  were  two  diftinct  com 
plex  ideas  of  mixed  modes,  with  names  to  them,  two 
diftinct  fpecies  of  actions  effentially  different.  I  alk 
•wherein  confifted  the  effences  of  thefe  two  diftincl:  fpe 
cies  of  action  ?  And  it  is  plain  it  confifted  in  a  precife 
combination  of  firnple  ideas,  different  in  one  from  the 
other.  I  afk,  whether  the  complex  idea  in  Adam's  mind, 
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which  he  called  Kinneah^  were  adequate  or  no?  And  it 
is  plain  it  was ;  for  it  being  a  combination  of  fimple  i- 
deas,  which  he,  without  any  regard  to  any  archetype, 
without  refpecl:  to  any  thing  as  a  pattern,  voluntarily  put 
together,  abftrac~led  and  gave  the  name  Kinneah  to,  to 
exprefs  in  (hort  to  others,  by  that  one  found,  all  the  fim- 
ple  ideas  contained  and  united  in  that  complex  one,  it 
muft  neceilarily  follow,  that  it  was  an  adequate  idea  ,• 
his  own  choice  having  made  that  combination,  it  had  all 
in  it  he  intended  it  Ihould,  and  fo  could  not  but  be  per 
fect,  could  not  but  be  adequate,  it  being  referred  to  no 
other  archetype  which  it  was  fuppofed  to  reprefent. 

§45-. 

THESE  words,  Kinneah  and  Niouph,  by  degrees  grew  in 
to  common  ufe,  and  then  the  cafe  was  fomewhat  alter 
ed.  Adams  children  had  the  fame  faculties,  and  there 
by  the  fame  power  that  he  had  to  make  what  complex 
ideas  of  mixed  modes  they  pleafed  in  their  own  minds, 
to  abftracl:  them,  and  make  what  founds  they  pleafed 
the  figns  of  them.  But  the  ufe  of  names  being  to  make 
our  ideas  within  us  known  to  others,  that  cannot  be 
done  but  when  the  fame  fign  (lands- for  the  fame  idea  in 
two  who  would  communicate  their  thoughts,  and  dif- 
courfe  together.  Thofe,  therefore,  of  Adam's  children, 
that  found  thefe  two  words,  Kinneah  and  Niouph,  in  fa 
miliar  ufe,  could  not  take  them  for  infignificant  founds, 
but  muft  needs  conclude  they  flood  for  fomething,  for 
certain  ideas,  abftracl:  ideas,  they  being  general  names  ; 
which  abftracl:  ideas  were  the  eflences  of  the  fpecies  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  thofe  names.  If,  therefore,  they  would  ufe 
thefe  words  as  names  of  fpecies  already  eftablifhed  and 
agreed  on,  they  were  obliged  to  conform  the  ideas  hi 
their  minds  fignified  by  thefe  names,  to  the  ideas  that 
they  flood  for  in  other  mens  minds,  as  to  their  patterns 
and  archetypes ;  and  then  indeed  their  ideas  of  thefe  com 
plex  modes  were  liable  to  be  inadequate,  as  being  very  apt 
(efpecially  thofe  that  confided  cf  combinations  of  many 
fimple  ideas),  not  to  be  exactly  conformable  to  the  ideas 
in  other  mens  minds,  ufing  the  fame  names,  though  for 
this  there  be  ufunlly  a  remedy  at  hand,  which  is  to  a(k 
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the  meaning  of  any  word  we  underftand  not  of  him- 
that  ufes  it,  it  being  as  impoilible  to  know  certainly  what 
the  words  jealoufy  and  adultery  (which  I  think  anfwer 
HJOp  and  31NJ),  ftand  for  in  another  man's  mind,  with 
whom  I  would  difcourfe  about  them,  as  it  was  impofli- 
ble,  in  the  beginning  of  language,  to  know  what  Kinneah- 
and  Niouph  flood  for  in  another  man's  mind,  without 
explication,  they  being  voluntary  figns  in  every  one. 

§  46.  Injlance  cf  Subftances  in  Z'ahab. 
LET  us  now  a  lib  con  Oder,,  after  the  fame  manner,  the 
names  of  fubftances  in  their  firft  application.  One  of 
Adam's  children,  roving  in  the  mountains,  lights  on  a  glit 
tering  fubftance  which  pleafes  his  eye  ;  home  he  carries 
it  to  Adaniy  who,  upon  confideration  of  it,  finds  it  to  be 
Lard,  to  have  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  an  exceeding, 
great  weight,  Thefe,  perhaps,  at  firft,  are  all  the  qualU 
ties  he  takes  notice  of  in  it,  and,  abftracling  this  com 
plex  idea,  confifting  of  a  fubftance  having  that  peculiar 
bright  yellownefsj.and  a  weight  very  great  in  proportion 
to  its  bulk,  he  gives  it  the  name  Zahab,  to  denote  and 
mark  all  fubftances  that  have  thefe  fenfible  qualities  in 
them.  It  is  evident  now,  that,  in  this  cafe,  Adam  acls 
quite  differently  from  what  he  did  before  in  forming 
thofe  ideas  of  mixed  modes,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
Kinneah  and  Niouph ;  for  there  he  puts  ideas  together 
only  by  his  own  imagination,  not  taken  from  the  exift- 
ence  of  anything,  and  to  them  he  gave  names,  to  deno 
minate  all  things  that  mould  happen  to  agree  to  thofe 
his  abftracl:  ideas  y  without  confidering  whether  any  fuch 
thing  did  exift  or  no  j  the  ftandard  there  was  of  his  own 
making.  But  in  the  forming  his  idea  of  this  new  fub 
ftance,  he  takes  the  quite  contrary  courfe :,  Here  he  has 
a  ftandard  made  by  nature ;  and,  therefore,  being  to  re- 
prefent  that  to  himfelf,  by  the  idea  he  has  of  it,  even 
when  it  is  abfent,  he  puts  in  no  fimple  idea  into  hi$. 
complex  one,  but  what  he  has  the  perception  of  from 
the  thing  itfelf ;  he  takes  care  that  his  idea  be  conform 
able  to  this  archetype,  and  intends  the  name  fhould  ftand 
Cor  an  idea  fo  conformable.*. 
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$47- 

THIS  piece  of  matter,  thus  denominated 
being  quite  different  from  any  he  had  feen  before,  nobo 
dy,  I  think,,  will  deny  to  be  a  diitinft  fpecies,  and  to 
have  its  peculiar  eflence  -y  and  that  the  name  Zahab  is- 
the  mark  of  the  fpecies,:  and  a  name  belonging  to  all. 
things  partaking  in  that  efTence  :  But  here  it  is  plainr 
the  eflence  Adam  made  the  name  Zahab  (land  for,  was 
nothing  but  a  body  hard,  (hining,  yellow,  and  very  hea 
vy.     But  in  the  inquifitive  mind  of  man,  not  content 
with  the  knowledge  of  thefe,  as  I  may  fay  fuperficial 
qualities,  puts  Adam  on  farther  examination  of  this  mat 
ter  ;  he  therefore  knocks  and  beats  it  with  flints,  to  fee 
xvhat  was  difcoverable  in  the  infide  ;  he  finds  it  yield  to 
blows,  but  not  eafily  feparate.  into  pieces  ;  he  finds  it 
will  bend  without   breaking.     Is  not   now  ductility  to 
ta  be  added  to  his  former  idea,  and  made  part  of  the 
eflence  of  the  fpecies  that  name  T^ahab  (lands  for  ?  Far 
ther   trials  difcover  fufibility  and  fixednefs.     Are  not 
they  alfo,  by  the  fame  reafon  that  any  of  the  others 
were,  to  be  put  into  the  complex  idea  fignified  by  the 
name  Zahab  ?  If  not,  what  reafon.  will  there  be  fhown 
more  for  the  one  than  the  other  ?  If  thefe  mud,  then 
all  the  other  properties,   which  any  farcher  trials  lhall. 
difcover  in  this  matter,  ought  by  the  fame  reafon  to  make 
a  part  of  the  ingredients  of  the  complex  idea,  which  the 
name  Zahab  (lands  for,  and  fo  be  the  eflences  of  th-j  Spe 
cies  marked  by  that  name;  which  properties,  becaufe 
they  are  endlefs,  it  is  plain,  that  the  idea  made  after  this 
fafhion  by  this  archetype,  will  be  always  inadequate. 

§  48.      Their  Ideas  imp  erf  c El >  and  therefore  various. 
BUT  this  is  not  all ;  it  would  allo  follow,  that  tht  names 
of  fubjlances  would  not  only  have  (as  in  truth  thryhave),. 
but  would  alfo  be  fuppofed  to  have  different Jignijications, 
as  ufed  by  different  men,  which  would  very  much  cumber 
the  ufe  of  language  ;  for  if  every  diitincl  quality,  that 
were  difcovered  in  any  matter  by  any  one,  were  fuppofed. 
to  make  a  necefTary  part  of  the  complex  idea  fi^nined 
by  the  common  name  given  it,  itmuft  follow,  tlut  men-, 
mufi  fuppofe  the  fame  word  to  fignify  different  things 
16 
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in  different  men  ;  fmce  they  cannot  doubt  but  different 

men  may  hiive  difcovered  feveral  qualities  in  fubltances 

of  the  fame  denomination,  which  others  know  nothing  of. 

§  49.      Therefore  to  fix  their  Specie^  a  real  Effence  u 

fuppofed. 

To  avoid  this,  therefore,  they  \Wftfuppoftd  a  red  effence 
belonging  to  every  fpecies,  from  which  thcfe  properties  all 
flow,  and  would  have  their  name  of  the  fpecies  ft  and  for 
that.  But  they  not  having  any  idea  of  that  real  effence 
in  fubftances,  and  their  words  fignifying  nothing  but  the 
ideas  they  have,  that  which  is  done  by  this  attempt,  is  on 
ly  to  put  the  name  or  found  in  the  place  and  Head  of 
the  thing  having  that  real  effence,  without  knowing 
what  the  real  effence  is  ;  and  this  is  that  which  men  do, 
when  they  fpeak  of  fpecies  of  things,  as  fuppofmg  them 
made  by  nature,  and  diftinguifhed  by  real  effences. 

§50.      Which  Suppofition  is  of  no  ufe. 
FOR  let  us  confider,  when  we  affirm,  that  all  gold  is  fix 
ed,  either  it  means  that  fixednefs  is  a  part  of  the  defini 
tion,  part  of  the  nominal  effence  the  word  gold  ftands 
for  ;  and  fo  this  affirmation,  all  gold  isfixed,  contains  no 
thing  but  the   fignification  of  the  term  gold  ;   or  elfe  it 
means,  that  fixednefs  not  being  a  part  of  the  definition 
of  the  word  gold)  is  a  property  of  that  fubftance  itfelf  5 
in  which  cafe,  it  is  plain,  that  the  word  gold  Hands  in 
the  place  of  a  fubftance,  having  the  real  effence  of  a  fpe 
cies  of  things  made   hy  nature.     In  which  way  of  fub- 
ftitution  it  has  fo  confufed  and  uncertain  a  fignification, 
that  though  this  propofition,  gold  is  fixed^  be   in  that 
fenfe  an  affirmation  of  fomething  real,  yet  it  is  a  truth 
will  always  fail  us   in  its  particular  application,  and  fa 
is  of  no  real   ufe  nor  certainty  ;  for  let  it  be  never  fo 
true,  that  all  goldy  i.  e.   all  that  has  the  real  effence  of 
gold)  is  fixed,  what  ferv.es  this  for,  whilfl  we  know  not 
in  this  fenfe  what  is  or  is  not  gold?  For  if  we  know 
not  the  real  effence  of  gold,  it  is  impoffible  we  mould 
know  what  parcel  of  matter  has  that  effence,  and  fo 
whether  it  be  true  gold  or  no. 

§51.      Concltt/ion. 
To  conclude  j  what  liberty  Adam  had  at  firft  to  make 
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any  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes,  by  no  other  pattern 
but  by  his  own  thoughts,  the  fame  have  all  men  ever 
fince  had.     And  the  fame  necsflity  of  conforming  his 
ideas  of  fubftances  to  things  wiihout  him,  as  to  archetypes 
made  by  nature,  that  Adam  was  under,  if  he  would  not 
wilfully  impofe  upon  himfelf,  the  fame  are  all  men  ever 
fince  under  too.     The  fame  liberty  alfo  that  Adam  had 
of  affixing  any  new  name  to  any  idea,  the  fame  has 
any  one  ilill  (efpecially  the  beginners  of  languages,  if 
we  can  imagine  any  fuch),  but  only  with  this  difference, 
that  in  places  where  men  in  fociety  have  already  efta- 
blifhed  a  language  amongft  them,  the  fignification  of 
words  are  very  warily  and  fparingly  to  be  altered  ;   be- 
caufe  men  being  furniihed  already  with  names  for  their 
ideas,  and  common   ufe    having    appropriated    known 
names  to  certain  iotas,  an  affected    mifapplication  of 
them  cannot  but  be  very  ridiculous.    He  that  hath  new 
notions,  will,  perhaps,  venture  fometimes  on  the  coin 
ing  new  terms  to  exprefs  them  ;  but  men  think  it  a  bold- 
nefs,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  common  ufe  will  ever 
make  them  pafs  for  current.     But  in   communication 
with  others,  it  is  neceflary  that  we  conform  the  ideas 
we  make  the  vulgar  words  of  any  language  ftand  for,  to 
their  known  proper  Hgnirications  (which  I  have  explain 
ed  at  large  already),  or  elfe  to  make  known  that  new 
fignification  we  apply  them  to. 

CHAP.  VII. 

OF  PARTICLES. 

Particles  connect  Parts,  or  whole  Sentences  together. 
ESIDES  words,  which  are   names  of  ideas  in  the 

mind,  there  are    a  great  many    others  that  are 

made  ufe  of,  to  fignify  the  connection  that  the  mind  gives 
to  ideas,  or  propofithn  r ,  one  with  another.  The  mind,  in 
communicating  its  thought  to  others,  does  not  only  need 
figns  of  the  ideas  it  has  then  before  it,  but  others  alfo, 
to  (how  or  intimate  fome  particular  action  of  its  own, 
at  that  time,  relating  to  thofe  ideas.  This  it  does  fove- 
ral  ways  ;  as  is9  and  is  not,  are  the  general  marks  of  the 
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mind,  affirming  or  denying.  But  befides  affirmation  or 
negation,  without  which  there  is  in  words  no  truth  or 
falsehood,  the  mind  does,  in  declaring  its  fentiments  to 
others,  connect  not  only  the  parts  of  propofitions,  but 
whole  fentences  one  to  another,  with  their  feveral  rela 
tions  and  dependencies,  to  make  a  coherent  difcourfe. 

§2.     In  them  conjljls  the  Art  of  well  fpeaking. 
THE    words,  whereby  it  fignifies  what  connexion  it. 
gives  to  the  feveral  affirmations  and  negations,  that  it 
unites  in  one  continued  reafoning  or  narration,  are  ge 
nerally  called  particles  ,•  and  it  is  in  the  right  ufe  of  thefe, 
that  more  particularly  confifts  the  clearnefs  and  beauty 
of  a  good  ftyle.    To  think  well,  it  is  not  enough  that  a- 
man  has  ideas  clear  and  diftindt  in  his  thoughts,  nor  that 
he  obferves  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  fome  of 
them  ;  but  he  mud  think  in  train,  and  obferve  the  de 
pendence  of  his  thoughts  and  reafonings  one  upon  ano 
ther  ;  and  to  exprefs  well  fuch  methodical  and  rational 
thoughts,  he  muft  have  words  tojboiu  what  connecJwn, 
reJlricJion,  diflincJion,  oppofition,  emphafis,  &c.  he  gives  to 
each  refpe£tive  part  of  his  difconrfe.     To  miftake  in  any 
of  thefe,  is  to  puzzle,  inftead  of  informing  his  hearer ; 
and  therefore  it  is  that  thofe  words,  which  are  not  truly 
by  themfelves  the  names  of  any  ideas,  are  of  fuch  con- 
ftant  and  indifpenfible  ufe  in  language,  and  do  much 
contribute  to  mens  well  expreffing  themfelves. 

§  3.     They  Jhow  what  Relation  the  Mind  gives  to  its 

own  Thoughts. 

THIS  part  of  grammar  has  been  perhaps  as  much  ne 
glected,  as  fome  others  over  diligently  cultivated.  It  is 
eafy  for  men  to  write  one  after  another,  of  cafes  and 
gender sy  moods  and  tenfes,  gerunds  andfupines.  In  thefe, 
and  the  like,  there  has  been  great  diligence  ufed  ;  and 
particles  themfelves,  in  fome  languages,  have  been, 
with  great  {how  of  exacrnefs,  ranked  into  their  feveral 
orders.  But  though  prepofitions  and  conjunctions,  &c. 
are  names  well  known  in  grammar,  and  the  particles  con 
tained  under  them  carefully  ranked  into  their  diftincl: 
fubdivifions  *,  yet  he  who  would  (how  the  right  ufe  of 
particles,  and  what  fignificancy  and  force  they 
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muft  take  a  little  more  pains,  enter  into  his  own  thoughts, 
and  obferve  nicely  the  feveral  poftures  of  his  mind  in. 
difcourfing. 

$  4.      They  flow  what  Relation  the  Mind  gives  to  its 

own  thoughts. 

NEITHER  is  it  enough,  for  the  explaining  of  thefe  words, 
to  render  them,  as  it  is  ufually  in  dictionaries,  by  words 
of  another  tongue  which  come  neareft  to  their  fignifica- 
tion  ;  for  what  is  meant  by  them,  is  commonly  as  hard 
to  be  underftood  in  one,  as  another  language.  They 
are  all  marks  of fotne  aft  ion,  or  intimation  of  the  mind ;  and 
therefore  to  underftand  thsm  rightly,  the  feveral  views, 
poftures,  (lands,  turns,  limitations  and  exceptions,  and 
feveral  other  thoughts  of  the  mind,  for  which  we  have 
either  none,  or  very  deficient  names,  are  diligently  to  be 
ftudied.  Of  thefe  there  are  a  great  variety,  much  ex 
ceeding  the  number  of  particles,  that  moft  languages 
have  to  expreis  them  by  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  moil  of  thefe  particles  have  divers,  and 
fometimes  almoft  opposite  fignifications.  In  the  Hebrew 
tongue  there  is  a  particle  confifting  but  of  one  fingle 
letter,  of  which  there  are  reckoned  up,  as  I  remember, 
feventy,  I  am  fure  above  fifty  feveral  fignifications. 

5  5.      Inftance  in  But. 

BuTis  a  particle,  none  more  familiar  in  our  language ; 
and  he  that  fays  it  is  a  difcretive  conjunction,  and  that 
it  anfwersy^  in  Latin,  or  mais  in  French,  thinks  he  has 
fufRcientlv  explained  it ;  but  it  feems  to  me  to  intimate 
feveral  relations  the  mind  gives  to  the  feveral  propofi- 
tions  or  parts  of  them,  which  it  joins  by  this  monofylla- 
ble. 

Firft,  BUT  to  fay  no  more  ,-.  here  it  intimates  a  (lop  of 
the  mind  in  the  courfe  it  was  going,  before  it  came  to 
the  end  of  it. 

Secondly,  If  aw  BUT  two  plants ;  here  it  {hows,  that 
the  mind  limits  the  fenfe  to  what  is  exprefled,  with  a 
negation  of  all  other. 

Thirdly,  Tou  pray  ;  BUT  it  is  not  that  GOD  would 
Iring  you  to  the  true  religion. 

fourthly,  BUT  that  he  would  confrm  you  in  your  own* 
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The  firft  of  thefe  BUTS  intimates  a  fuppofition  in  the 
mind  of  fomething  otherwife  than  it  mould  be  ;  the  lat 
ter  (hows,  that  the  mind  makes  a  direct  oppofition  be 
tween  that,  and  what  goes  before  it. 

Fifthly,  All  animals  havefenfe  ;  BUT  a  dog  is  an  ani 
mal ;  here  it  fignifies  little  more,  but  that  the  latter  pro- 
pofition  is  joined  ;o  the  former,  as  the  minor  of  a  fyllo- 
gifn> 

§  6. 

To  thefe,  I  doubt  not,  might  be  added  a  great  many 
other  fignifications  of  this  particle,  if  it  were  my  bufi- 
nefs  to  examine  it  in  its  full  latitude,  and  confu'er  it  in 
all  the  places  it  is  to  be  found,  which  if  one  mould  do, 
I  doubt,  whether  in  all  thofe  manners  it  is  made  ufe  of, 
it  would  deferve  the  title  of  difcretive,  which  gramma 
rians  give  to  it.  But  I  intend  not  here  a  full  explication 
of  this  fort  of  Tigris.  The  inftances  I  have  given  in  this 
one,  may  give  occaiion  to  reflect  upon  their  ufe  and 
force  in  language,  and  lead  us  into  the  contemplation  of 
feveral  actions  of  our  minds  in  difcourfing,  which  it  has 
found  a  way  to  intimate  to  others  by  thefe  particles  j 
fome  whereof  conftantly,  and  others  in  certain  con- 
ftru<flions,  have  the  fenfe  of  a  whole  fentence  contained 
in  them. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

CF  ABSTRACT  AND  CONCRETE  TERMS. 

§  I .     Abftraft  Terms  not  predicate  one  of  another,  and 

why. 

rjj  'HE  ordinary  words  of  language,  and  our  common 
JL  ufe  of  them,  would  have  given  us  ligh;:  into  the 
nature  of  our  ideas,  if  they  had  been  but  confidcred  with 
attention.  The  mind,  as  has  been  mown,  has  a  power 
to  abftract  its  ideas >  and  fo  they  become  ejjencesj  general 
effences,  whereby  the  forts  of  things  are  diftinguifhed. 
Now  each  abftracl:  idea  being  diitintl,  fo  that  of  any  two 
the  one  can  never  be  the  other,  the  mind  will,  by  its  in 
tuitive  knowledge,  perceive  their  difference  ;  and  there 
fore  in  propofitionsj  no  two  whole  ideas  caa  ever  be  a£« 
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firmed  one  of  another.  This  we  fee  in  the  common  ufe 
of  language,  which  permits  not  any  tiuo  abjlraft  worth,  or 
names  of  abJJracJ  ideas,  to  be  affirmed  one  of  another.  For 
how  near  of  kin  foever  they  may  feem  to  be,  and  how 
certain  foever  it  is,  that  man  is  an  animal,  or  rational,  or 
white,  yet  every  one  at  firit  hearing  perceives  the  fa-ie- 
hood  of  thefe  propofitions,  humanity  is  animality,  or  ra 
tionality,  or  whitenefs  ;  and  this  is  as  evident  as  any  of 
the  molt  allowed  maxims.  All  our  affirmations  then  are 
only  inconcrete,  which  is  the  affirming,  not  one  abilraft 
idea  to  be  another,  but  one  abllract  idea  to  be  joined  to 
another  ;  which  abftracl  ideas  ^  in  fubftances,  may  be  of 
any  fort ;  in  all  the  reft,  are  little  elfe  but  of  relations  ; 
and  in  fubftances  the  moil  frequent  are  of  powers:  v.g. 
a  man  is  white,  fignifks  that  the  thing  that  has  the  ef- 
fence  of  a  man,  has  alfo  in  it  the  eflence  of  whirenefs, 
which  is  nothing  but  a  power  to  produce  the  idea  of 
whitenefs  in  one,  whofe  eyes  can  difcover  ordinary  ob 
jects  ;  or  a  man  is  rational,  fignifies  that  the  fame  thing 
that  hath  the  eflence  of  a  man,  hath  aifo  in  it  the  eflence 
of  rationality,  /'.  e.  a  power  of  reaiom  ^. 

§  2.  T/jdyJbsiv  the  difference  of  our  Id?as. 
THIS  diftinftion  of  names  (hows  us  aifo  the  differ 
ence  of  our  ideas  ;  for  if  we  obferve  them,  we  mall  find 
that  our  fimplt  ideas  have  all  abjlraft,  as  well  as  concrete 
names;  the  one  whereof  is  (to  fpeak  the  language  of 
grammarians)  a  fubitantive,  the  other  an  adjective  jjas 
whitenefs,  white  ;  fweetnefs,  fweet.  The  like  alfo  •  "olds 
in  our  ideas  of  modes  and  relations;  as  juilice,  juft  ; 
equality,  equal;  only  with  this  difference,  that  feme 
of  the  concrete  names  of  relations  amongft  men  chiefly 
are  fubftantives  ;  as  patcrnitas%  pater  j  whereof  it  were 
eafy  to  render  a  reafon.  But  as  to  our  ideas  oifubjlances, 
we  have  very  few  or  no  abf.raft  names  at  all  ;  for  though 
the  fchools  have  introduced  atiimalitas,  humanity,  corpo- 
rietas,  and  fome  others,  yet  they  hold  no  proportion 
with  that  infinite  number  of  names  of  fubilances,  to 
which  they  never  were  ridiculous  enough  to  attempt  the 
coining  of  abitracl  ones  ;  and  thofe  few  that  the  fchools 
forged,  and  put  into  the  mouths  of  their  fcholars,  could 
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never  yet  get  admittance  into  common  ufe,  or  obtain 
the  licence  of  public  approbation  •,  which  feems  to  me 
£t  leafl  to  intimate  the  confeflion  of  all  mankind,  that 
they  have  no  ideas  of  the  real  eflences  of  fubftances, 
fince  they  have  not  names  for  fuch  ideas ;  which  no 
doubt  they  would  have  had,  had  not  their  confcioufnefs 
to  themfelves  of  their  ignorance  of  them,  kept  them 
from  fo  idle  an  attempt.  And  therefore,  though  they 
had  ideas  enough  to  diftinguifh  gold  from  ftone,  and 
metal  from  wood,  yet  they  but  timoroufl-y  ventured  on 
fuch  terms,  as  aurietas  andfaxietas,  metallietas  and  7/g- 
nietasy  or  the  like  names,  which  fhould  pretend  to  figni- 
fy  the  real  eflences  of  thofe  fubftances,  whereof  they 
knew  they  had  no  ideas.  And  indeed  it  was  only  the 
do&rine  i&fubftantial forms ^  and  the  confidence  of  mifta- 
ken  pretenders  to  a  knowledge  that  they  had  not,  which 
firft  coined,  arid  then  introduced  animalitas,  and  huma- 
nitaSy  and  the  like  ;  which  yet  went  very  little  farther 
than  their  own  fchools,  and  could  never  get  to  be  cur 
rent  amongft  underftanding  men.  Indeed,  humanitat 
was  a  word  familiar  amongft  the  Romans,  but  in  a  far 
different  fenfe,  and  ftood  not  for  the  abftraft  effence  of 
?ny  fubftance,  but  was  the  abftracl:  name  of  a  mode, 
and  its  concrete  humanus,  not  homo*. 

CHAP.    IX. 

OF  THE  IMPERFECTION  OF  WORDS. 

$  I.      Words  are  nfedfor  recording  and  communicating 
our  Thoughts. 

FROM  what  has  been  faid  in  the  foregoing  chapters, 
it  is  eafy  to  perceive  what  imperfection  there  is  in 
language,  and  how  the  very  nature  of  words  makes  it 
almoft  unavoidable  for  many  of  them  to  be  doubtful  and 
uncertain  in  their  fignifications.  To  examine  the  per- 
fe£Hon  or  imperfedion  of  words,  it  is  necefFary  firft  to 
confider  their  ufe  and  end  ;  for  as  they  are  more  or  lefs 
fitted  to  attain  that,  fo  are  they  more  or  lefs  perfect. 
We  have  in  the  former  part  of  this  difcourfe^  often  upoiL 
eccafion  mentioned  a  double  ufe  of 'words. 
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Fir/}t  One  for  the  recording  of  our  own  thoughts. 

Secondly,  The  other  for  the  communicating  of  our 
thoughts  to  others. 

§  2.  Any  Words  <will  ferve  for  recording. 
As  to  the  firft  of  thefe,yi>r  the  recording  our  o*wn  thoughts 
for  the  help  of  our  own  memories,  whereby,  as  it  \vere, 
we  talk  to  ourfelves,  any  words  will  ferve  the  turn  j  for 
fince  founds  are  voluntary  and  indifferent  figns  of  any 
ideas,  a  man  may  ufe  what  words  he  pleafes,  to  fignify 
his  own  ideas  to  himfelf ;  and  there  will  be  no  imper 
fection  in  them,  if  he  conftantly  ufe  the  fame  fign  for 
the  fame  idea,  for  then  lie  cannot  fail  of  having  his 
meaning  underftood,  wherein  confifts  the  right  ufe  and 
perfection  of  language. 

§  3.      Communication  by  'words,  Civil  or  Philofophical. 
SECONDLT,  As  to  communication,  of  iyjrdsa  that  too  haf  a 
double  ufe. 

I.  Chi!. 

II.  Philofophical. 

Firfl,  By  their  civil  ufe,  I  mean  fuch  a  communica 
tion  of  thoughts  and  ideas  by  words,  as  may  ferve  for 
the  upholding  common  converfation  and  commerce, 
about  the  ordinary  affairs  and  conveniencies  of  civil  life> 
in  the  focieties  of  men  one  amongft  another. 

Secondly,  By  the  philofophical  ufe  of  words,  I  mean 
fuch  an  ufe  of  them,  as  may  ferve  to  convey  the  precife 
notions  of  things,  and  to  exprefs,  in  general  proportions, 
certain  and  undoubted  truths,  which  the  mind  may  reft 
upon  and  be  fatisfied  with,  in  its  fearch  after  true  know 
ledge.  Thefe  two  ufes  are  very  diftincT:  j  and  a  great 
deal  lefs  exaftnefs  will  ferve  in  the  one  than  in  the  other, 
9S  we  (ha!l  fee  in  what  follows. 

§  4.      1'he  Imperfeclion  of  Words  is  the  Doubtfulnefs  of 

their  Signification. 

THE  chief  end  of  language  in  communication  being  to 
be  under! luod,  words  ferve  not  for  that  end,  neither 
in  civil  nor  philofophical  difcourfe,  when  any  word  does, 
not  excite  in  the  nearer  the  fame  idea  which  it  (lands 
for  in  the  mind  qf  the  fpeaker.  Now  fince  founds  have. 
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no  natural  connexion  with  our  ideas,  but  have  all  their 
lignification  from  the  arbitrary  impofition  of  men,  the 
doubtfulnefs  and  uncertainty  of  their  figmfication^  which  is 
the  imperfection  we  here  are  fpeaking  of,  has  its  caufe 
more  in  the  ideas  they  (lajid  for,  than  in  any  incapacity 
there  is  in  one  found  more  than  in  another  to  fignify 
any  idea  j  for  in  that  regard  they  are  all  equally  per- 
fea. 

That  then  which  makes  doubtfulnefs  and  uncertain 
ty  in  the  fignification  of  fome  more  than  other  words, 
ib  the  difference  of  ideas  they  (land  for. 

§  5.      Caiffes  of  their  Imperfection. 

WORDS  having  naturally  no  fignih?ation,  the  idea  which 
each  (lands  for  mud  be  learned  and  retained  by  thofe, 
who  would  exchange  thoughts,  and  hold  intelligible 
difcourfe  with  others  in  any  language.  But  this  is 
hardeft  to  be  done,  where, 

Firfti  The  ideas  they  (land  for  are  very  complex,  and 
made  up  of  a  great  number  of  ideas  put  together. 

Secondly,  Where  the  ideas  they  (land  for  have  no  cer 
tain  connexion  in  nature,  and  fo  no  fettled  (tandard, 
any  where  in  nature  exifting,  to  redlify  and  adjuft  them 
by. 

Thirdly  Where  the  fignification  of  the  word  is  refer 
red  to  a  ilandard,  which  ilandard  is  not  fo  eafy  to  be 
known. 

Fourthly,  Where  the  fignification  of  the  word,  and 
the  real  eflence  of  the  thing,  are  not  exactly  the  fame. 

Thefe  are  difficulties  that  attend  the  fignification  of 
feveral  words  that  are  intelligible  :  thofe  -which  are  not 
i;  tangible  at  all,  fuch  as  names  (landing  for  any  fimple 
ideas*  which  another  has  not  organs  or  faculties  to  at 
tain,  as  vhe  names  cf  colours  to  a  Mind  man,  or  founds 
to  a  deaf  man,  need  not  here  be  mentioned. 

In  all  thefe  cafes  we  {hall  find  an  imperfection  in  words, 
which  I  (hall  more  at  large  explain,  in  their  particular 
application  to  our  feveral  forts  of  ideas  :  For  if  we  exa 
mine  them,  we  Or,;  11  find  that  the  namefrttf  mixed  modes 
are  moji  liable  to  doubtfulnefs  and  im£frfi8ion9for  the  tiuo 
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fir  ft  of  thefe  reafons  ;  and  tJ:e  name*  of fubflances  chiefly  for 
the  tivo  latter. 

§  6.     The  Names  of  mixed  Modes  doubtful. 
FlRST,  the  names  of  mixed  modes  are  many  of  them 
liable  to  great  uncertainty  and  obfcurity  in  their  fignifi- 
cation. 

Flrfl,  Eecaufe  the  Ideas  they  Jiand  for  are  fo  complex. 

I.  Becaule  of  that  great  compofition  thefe  complex  ideas 
are  often  made  up  of.     To  make  words  ferviceable  to 
the  end  of  communication,  it  is  neceflary  (as  has  been 
faid)  that  they  excite  in  the  hearer  exactly  the  fame 
idea  they  ftand  for  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker.     With 
out  this,  men  fill  one  another's  heads  with  noife  and 
founds,  but  convey  not  thereby  their  thoughts,  and  lay 
not  before  one  another  their  ideas >  which  is  the  end  of 
difcourfe  and  language.     But  when  a  word  (lands  for 
a  very  complex  idea  that  is  compounded  and  decom 
pounded,  it  is  not  eafy  for  men  to  form  and  retain  that 
idea  fo  exactly,  as  to  make  the  name  in  common  ufe 
ftand  for  the  fame  precife  idea  without  any  the  lead  va 
riation.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  mens  names  of  very 
compound  ideas  9  fuch  as  for  the  moft  part  are  moral 
words,  have  feldom,  in  two  different  men,  the  fame 
precife  fignification  ;  fmce  one  man's  complex  idea  fel 
dom  agrees  with  another's,  and  often  differs  from  his 
own,  from  that  which  he  had  yefterday,  or  will  have  to 
morrow. 

§  7.     Secondly,  Becaufe  they  have  no  Standards. 

II.  BECAUSE  the  names  of  mixed  modes,  for  the  moft 
part,  •want Jiandards  in  nature,  whereby  men  may  rec 
tify  and  adjuft  their  fignifications;  therefore  they  are  very 
various  and  doubtful.     They  are  affemblages  of  ideas 
put  together  at  the  pleafure  of  the  mind,  purfuing  its 
own  ends  of  difcourfe,  and  fuited  to  its  own  notions  ; 
whereby  it  defigns  not  to  copy  any  thing  really  exifting, 
but  to  denominate  and  rank  things,  as  they  come  to 
agree,  with  thofe  archetypes  or  forms  it  has  made.     He 
that  firft  brought  the  wordy/taw,  wheedle,  or  banter  in 
ufe,  put  together,  as  he  thought  fit,  thefe  idtas  he  made 
it  ftand  for  ;  And  as  it  is  with  any  new  names  of  modes, 
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that  are  now  brought  into  any  language,  fo  was  it  with 
the  old  ones,  when  they  were  firfl  made  ufe  of.  Names 
therefore  that  Hand  for  collections  of  ideas  which  the 
rnind  makes  at  pleafure,  muit  needs  be  of  doubtful  fig- 
nification,  when  fuch  collections  are  no  where  to  be 
found  conftantly  united  in  nature,  nor  any  patterns  to 
be  fhown  whereby  men  may  adjuft  them.  What  the 
word  murder,  or  facrilege,  £*JV.  fignifies,  can  never  be 
known  from  things  themfelVes :  There  be  many  of  the 
parts  of  thofe  complex  ideas,  which  are  not  vifible  in 
the  a£tion  itfelf  •,  the  intention  of  the  mind,  or  the  rela* 
tion  of  holy  things,  which  make  a  part  of  murder  or  fa- 
crilege,  have  no  neceffary  connexion  with  the  outward 
and  vifible  action  of  him  that  commits  either ;  and  the 
pulling  the  trigger  of  the  gun  with  which  the  murder  is 
commited,  and  is  all  the  action  that  perhaps  is  vifible, 
has  no  natural  connection  with  thofe  other  ideas  that 
make  up  the  complex  one,  named  murder.  They  have 
their  union  and  combination  only  from  the  underftand- 
ing,  which  unites  them  under  one  name  ;  but  uniting 
them  without  any  rule  or  pattern,  it  cannot  be  but  that 
the  fignification  of  the  name  that  (lands  for  fuch  volun 
tary  collections,  fhould  be  often  various  in  the  minds  of 
different  men,  who  have  fcarce  any  {landing  rule  to  re- 
guli-.te  themfelves  and  their  notions  by,  in  fuch  arbitrary 
ideas. 

§  8.  Propriety  not  a  fufficient  Remedy. 
It  is  true,  common  ufe,  that  is  the  rule  of  propriety,  may 
be  fuppofed  here  to  afford  foine  aid,  to  fettle  the  fignifi 
cation  of  language  j  and  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  in 
feme  meafure  it  does.  Common  ufe  regulates  the  mean 
ing  of '  words  pretty  well  for  common  converfation  j  but 
nobody  having  an  authority  to  eftabliih  the  precife  fig 
nification  of  words,  nor  determine  to  what  ideas  any  one 
fhall  annex  them,  common  ufe  is  not  fufficient  to  ad- 
jyft  them  to  philofophical  difcourfes  ;  there  being  fcarce 
any  name  of  any  very  complex  idea  (to  fay  nothing  of 
ethers),  which  in  common  ufe  has  not  a  great  latitude, 
and  which,  keeping  within  the  bounds  of  propriety,  may 
not  be  made  the  iign  of  far  different  ideas.  Befides,  the 
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rule  and  meafure  of  propriety  itfelf  being  no  where  efta- 
blifhed,  it  is  often  matter  of  difpute  whether  this  or  that 
way  of  ufing  a  word  be  propriety  of  fpeech  or  no.  From 
all  which  it  is  evident,  that  the  names  of  fuch  kind  of 
very  complex  ideas  are  naturally  liable  to  this  imperfec 
tion,  to  be  of  doubtful  and  uncertain  fignification  ;  and 
even  in  men  that  have  a  mind  to  underftand  one  another, 
do  not  always  (land  for  the  fame  idea  in  fpeaker  and 
hearer.  Though  the  names  glory  and  gratitude  be  the 
fame  in  every  man's  mouth  through  a  whole  country, 
yet  the  complex  collective  idea,  which  every  one  thinks 
on,  or  intends  by  that  name,  is  apparently  very  differ 
ent  in  men  ufing  the  fame  language. 

j  9.     The  way  of  learning  thefe  Names  contributes  alfoto 

their  Doubtfulnefs. 

'THE  ivay  alfo  •wherein  the  names  of  mixed  modes  are  ordina 
rily  learned^  does  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  diubtfulnefs  of 
their  fignification.  For  if  we  will  obfervc  how  children 
learn  languages,  we  fhall  find  that  to  make  them  under- 
ftand  what  the  names  of  fimple  ideas,  or  fubftances, 
(land  for,  people  ordinarily  (how  them  the  thing  where 
of  they  would  have  them  have  the  idea,  and  then  re 
peat  to  them  the  name  that  (lands  for  it,  as  'white,  fiveet, 
milk,  fugar,  cat,  dog.  But  as  for  mixed  modes,  efpe- 
cialiy  the  molt  material  of  them,  moral  words,  the  founds 
are  ufually  learned  firft  ;  and  then  to  know  what  com 
plex  ideas  they  (land  for,  they  are  either  beholden  to 
the  explication  of  others,  or  (which  happens  for  the  mod 
part)  are  left  to  their  own  obfervation  and  induftry  ; 
which  being  little  laid  out  in  the  fearch  of  the  true  and 
precife  meaning  of  names,  thefe  moral  words  are  in 
mod  mens  mouths  little  more  than  bare  founds  ;  or 
when  they  have  any,  it  is  for  the  mod  part  but  a  very 
loofe  and  undetermined,  and  confequently  obfcure  and 
confufed  fignification.  And  even  thofe  themfelves,  who 
have  with  more  attention  fettled  their  notions,  do  yet 
hardly  avoid  the  inconvenience,  to  have  them  (land  for 
complex  ideas,  different  from  thofe  which  other,  even  in 
telligent  and  iludious  men,  make  them  the  figns  of. 
Where  fhall  one  find  any,  either  controverfial  debate,  cr 
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familiar  difcourfe,  concerning  honour,  faith,  grace,  reli 
gion,  church,  &c.  wherein  it  is  not  eafy  to  obferve 
the  different  notions  men  have  of  them  ?  which  is  no 
thing  but  this,  that  they  are  not  agreed  in  the  fignifica- 
tion  of  thofe  words,  nor  have  in  their  minds  the  fame 
complex  ideas  which  they  make  them  ftand  for ;  and  fo 
all  the  contefts  that  follow  thereupon  are  only  about 
the  meaning  of  a  found.  And  hence  we  fee,  that  in 
the  interpretation  of  laws,  whether  divine  or  human, 
there  is  no  end  ;  comments  beget  comments,  and  ex 
plications  make  new  matter  for  explications  :  And  of  li 
miting,  diftmguiming,  varying  the  fignification  of  thefe 
moral  words,  there  is  no  end.  Thefe  ideas  of  mens 
making,  are,  by  men  ftill  having  the  fame  power,  mul 
tiplied  in  infinitum.  Many  a  man,  who  was  pretty  well 
fatisfied  of  the  meaning  of  a  text  of  Icripture,  or  claufe 
in  the  code,  at  firft  reading,  has  by  confulting  commen 
tators  quite  loft  the  fenfe  of  it,  and  by  thofe  elucida 
tions  given  rife  or  increafe  to  his  doubts,  and  drawn  ob- 
fcurity  upon  the  place.  I  fay  not  this,  that  I  think 
commentaries  needlefs,  but  to  (how  how  uncertain  the 
names  of  mixed  modes  naturally  are,  even  in  the  mouths 
of  thofe  who  had  both  the  intention  and  the  faculty  of 
fpeaking  as  clearly  as  language  was  capable  to  exprefs 
their  thoughts. 

§  I  o.  Hence  unavoidable  Obfcurity  in  ancient  Authors. 
WHAT  obfcurity  this  has  unavoidably  brought  upon  the 
writings  of  men,  who  have  lived  in  remote  ages  and  dif 
ferent  countries,  it  will  be  needlefs  to  take  notice  ;  fince 
the  numerous  volumes  of  learned  men,  employing  their 
thoughts  that  way,  are  proofs  more  than  enough  to 
{how  what  attention,  ftudy,  fagacity,  and  reafoning  are 
required,  to  find  out  the  true  meaning  of  ancient  authors. 
But  there  being  no  writings  we  have  any  great  concern 
ment  to  be  very  felicitous  about  the  meaning  of,  but 
thofe  that  contain  either  truths  we  are  required  to  be- 
licvr,  or  laws  we  are  to  obey,  and  draw  inconveniences 
on  us  when  we  miftake  or  tranfgrefs,  we  may  be  lefs 
anxious  about  the  fenfe  of  other  authors,  who  writing 
but  their  own  opinions,  we  are  under  no  greater  necef- 
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fity  to  know  them,  than  they  to  know  ours.  Our  good 
or  evil  depending  not  on  their  decrees,  we  may  fafely  be 
ignorant  of  their  notions  ;  and  therefore  in  the  reading 
of  them,  if  they  do  not  ufe  their  words  with  a  due  clear- 
nefs  and  perfpicuity,  we  may  lay  them  afide,  and  with 
out  any  injury  done  them,  refolve  thus  with  ourfeives, 
Si  non  vis  intelligi>  debes  negligi. 

§   ii. 

IF  the  fignification  of  the  names  of  mixed  modes  are 
uncertain,  becaufe  there  be  no  real  ftandards  exifting  in 
nature,  to  which  thofe  ideas  are  referred,  and  by  which 
they  may  be  adjufted,  the  names  of  fubjlances  are  of  a 
doubtful  fignification)  for  a  contrary  reafon,  viz.  becaufe 
the  ideas  they  ftand  for  are  fuppofed  conformable  to  the 
reality  of  things,  and  are  referred  tojlandards  made  by 
nature.  In  our  ideas  of  fubftances  we  have  not  the  li 
berty,  as  in  mixed  modes,  to  frame  what  combinations 
we  think  fit,  to  be  the  charac~leriftical  notes  to  rank  and 
denominate  things  by.  In  thefe  we  muft  follow  nature, 
fuit  our  complex  ideas  to  real  exiftences,  and  regulate 
the  fignification  of  their  names  by  the  things  themfelves, 
if  we  will  have  our  names  to  be  the  figns  of  them,  and 
(land  for  them.  Here,  it  is  true,  we  have  patterns  to 
follow,  but  patterns  that  will  make  the  fignification  of 
their  names  very  uncertain  j  for  names  muft  be  of  a 
very  unlteady  and  various  meaning,  if  the  ideas  they 
(land  for  be  referred  to  ftandards  without  us,  that  either 
cannot  be  known  at  ally  or  can  be  knoivn  but  itnperfecJly  and 
uncertainly, 

§  12.  Names  cf  Subflances  referred^   I.  2*0  real  Ejftnces 

that  cannot  be  known. 

THE  names  of  fubjlances  have,  as  has  been  fhowed,  a 
double  reference  in  their  ordinary  ufe. 

Firjly  Sometimes  they  are  made  to  ftand  for,  and  fo 
their  fignification  is  fuppofed  to  agree  to,  the  real  conjlitu- 
tion  of  things*,  from  which  all  their  properties  flow,  and 
in  which  they  all  centre.  But  this  real  fonftitution,  or 
(as  it  is  apt  to  be  called)  eflence,  being  utterly  unknown 
to  us,  any  found  that  is  put  to  ftand  for  it,  muft  be 
very  uncertain  in  its  application ;  and  it  will  be  impof- 
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fible  to  know  what  things  are,  or  ought  to  be  called  an 
borfey  or  antimony,  when  thofe  words  are  put  for  real  ef- 
fences,  that  we  have  no  ideas  of  at  all.  And  therefore 
in  this  fuppofition,  the  names  of  fubftances  being  refer 
red  to  ftandards  that  cannot  be  known,  their  fignifica- 
tions  can  never  be  adjufted  and  eftablifhed  by  thofe 
ftandards. 

§   13.     2.   To  co-ix'ifting  Dualities  t  ivhich  are  kno'wtt 

but  imperfectly. 

SECONDLY)  Thcjimp/e  ideas  that  are  found  to  co-exift  in 
fubfiances  being  that  which  their  names  immediatly  fig- 
nify,  thefe,  as  united  in  the  feveral  forts  of  things,  are 
the  proper Jtandards  to  which  their  names  are  referred, 
nnd  by  which  their  fignifications  may  bed  be  rectified. 
But  neither  will  thefe  archetypes  fo  well  ferve  this  pur- 
pofe,  as  to  leave  thefe  names  without  very  various  and 
uncertain  fignifications  ;  becaufe  thefe  fimple  ideas  that 
co-exid,  and  are  united  in  the  fame  fubje£t,  being  very 
numerous,  and  having  all  an  equal  right  to  go  into  the 
complex  fpecific  idea9  which  the  fpecific  name  is  to  (land 
for,  men,  though  they  propofe  to  themfelves  the  very 
fame  fubjecl:  to  confider,  yet  frame  very  different  ideas 
about  it  j  and  fo  the  name  they  ufe  for  it  unavoidably 
comes  to  have,  in  feveral  men,  very  different  fignifica 
tions.  The  fimple  qualities  which  make  up  the  com 
plex  ideas  being  mod  of  them  pcwers,  in  relation  to 
changes,  which  they  are  apt  to  make  in,  or  receive  from 
ether  bodies,  are  alrnofl  infinite.  He  that  fhall  but  ob- 
ferve  what  a  great  variety  of  alterations  any  one  of  the 
hafer  metals  is  apt  to  receive  from  the  different  applica 
tion  only  of  fire,  and  how  much  a  greater  number  of 
changes  any  of  them  will  receive  in  the  hands  of  a  che- 
rniftj  by  the  application  of  other  bodies,  will  not  think  it 
ftrange  that  I  count  the  properties  of  any  fort  of  bodies 
not  eafy  to  be  collected,  and  completely  known  by  the 
v/ays  of  inquiry  which  our  faculties  are  capable  of. 
They  being  therefore  at  lead  fo  many,  that  no  man  can 
know  the  precife  and  definite  number,  they  are  differ 
ently  difcovered  by  different  men,  according  to  their  va 
rious  (kill,  attention,  and  ways  of  handling  j  who  there-- 
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fore  cannot  choofe  but  have  different  ideas  of  the  fame 
fubftance,  and  therefore  make  the  fignification  of  its 
common  name  very  various  and  uncertain  ;  for  the 
complex  ideas  of  fubftances  being  made  up  of  fuch  fim- 
ple  ones  as  are  fuppofed  to  co-exift  in  nature,  every  one 
has  a  right  to  put  into  his  complex  idea  thofe  quali 
ties  he  has  found  to  be  united  together.  For  though  in 
the  fubftance  gold,  one  fatisfies  himfelf  with  colour  and 
weight,  yet  another  thinks  folubility  in  aqua  regia  as  ne-' 
ceffary  to  be  joined  with  that  colour  in  his  idea  of  gold, 
as  any  one  does  its  fufibility  ;  folubility  in  aqua  regia  be 
ing  a  quality  as  conftantly  joined  with  its  colour  anc! 
weight,  as  fufibility,  or  any  other :  Others  put  in  its  duc 
tility  or  fixednefs,  &cc-  as  they  have  been  taught  by  tra 
dition  or  experience.  Who  of  all  thefe  has  eftablimecl 
the  right  fignification  of  the  word  gold  ?  or  who  fhall  be 
the  judge  to  determine  ?  Each  has  his  ftandard  in  nature, 
which  he  appeals  to,  and  with  reafon  thinks  he  has  the 
fame  right  to  put  into  his  complex  idea  fignified  by  the 
word  gold,  thofe  qualities  which  upon  trial  he  has  found 
united,  as  another,  who  has  not  fo  well  examined,  has 
to  leave  them  out,  or  a  third,  who  has  made  other  trials, 
has  to  put  in  others  j  for  the  union  in  nature  of  thefe 
qualities  being  the  true  ground  of  their  union  in  one 
complex  idea,  who  can  fay  one  of  them  has  more  rea 
fon  to  be  put  in  or  left  out  than  another  ?  From  whence 
it  will  always  unavoidably  follow,  that  the  complex  ideas 
of  fubftances,  in  men  ufmg  the  name  for  them,  will  be 
very  various,  and  fo  the  fignifications  of  thofe  names 
very  uncertain. 

j  14.  To  co-exift  ing  ghtalitieS)  'which  are  known  but  im- 

perfecJly. 

BESIDES,  there  is  fcarce  an^  particular  thing  exifting, 
which,  in  fome  of  its  fimple  ideas,  does  not  communicate 
with  a  greater,  and  in  others  with  a  lefs  number  of  par 
ticular  beings  :  who  (hall  determine  in  this  cafe  which 
arc  thofe  that  are  to  make  up  the  precife  collection  that 
is  to  be  fignified  by  the  fpecific  name,  or  can  with  any 
juft  authority  prefcribe,  which  obvious  or  common  qua 
lities  are  to  be  left  out.  or  which  more  fecret,  or  more 
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particular,  are  to  be  put  into  the  fignification  of  the 
name  of  any  fubflance  ?  All  which  together  feldom  or 
never  fail  to  produce  that  various  and  doubtful  fignification 
in  the  names  of  fubftances,  which  caufes  fuch  uncertainty, 
difputes,  or  miftakes,  when  we  come  to  a  philofophical 
uie  of  them. 

§   15.      With  this  Imperfection  they  may  ferve  for  civil, 

but  not  •well  for  philofophical  Ufe. 

IT  is  true,  as  to  civil  and  common  converfation,  the  general 
names  of  fubftances,  regulated  in  their  ordinary  fignifica- 
tion  by  fome  obvious  qualities  (as  by  the  fhape  and  figure 
in  things  of  known  feminal  propagation,  and  in  other 
fubftances,  for  the  molt  part  by  colour,  joined  with  fome 
other  fenfible  qualities),  do  well  enough  to  defign  the  things 
men  would  be  underiiood  to  fpeak  of;  and  fo  they 
ufually  conceive  well  enough  the  fubftances  meant  by  the 
word  gold)  or  apple,  to  diftinguifh  the  one  from  the  other. 
But  in  philofophical  inquiries  and  debates,  where  general 
truths  are  to  be  eftabliihed,  and  confequences  drawn 
from  pofitions  laid  down,  there  the  precife  fignification 
of  the  names  of  fubftances  will  be  found,  not  only  not  to 
be  well  tftablijhed,  but  alfo  very  hard  to  be  fo.  For  ex 
ample,  he  that  fhall  make  malleablenefs,  or  a  certain  de 
gree  of  fixednefs,  a  part  of  his  complex  idea  of  gold,  may 
make  propcfitions  concerning  gold,  and  draw  confe 
quences  from  them,  that  will  tiuly  and  clearly  follow 
from  gold  taken  in  fuch  a  fignification,  but  yet  fuch  as 
another  man  can  never  be  forced  to  admit,  nor  be  con 
vinced  of  their  truth,  who  makes  not  malleablenefs,  or 
the  fame  degree  of  fixednefs,  part  of  that  complex  idea 
that  the  name  gold,  in  bis  ufe  of  it,  (lands  for. 

§    16.      Jnjlance — Liquor. 

THIS  is  a  natural,  and  almost  unavoidable  imperfection 
in  -dimoft  all  tht:  names  of  fubftances,  in  all  languages 
whati<  ever,  vhjch  men  will  eafily  find,  when  once  paf- 
Cng  fron  confufed  or  loofe  notions,  they  come  to  more 
ftricl  ?.nd  cloie  inquiries  ;  for  then  they  will  be  con- 
vir.ced  how  doubtful  and  cbfcure  thofe  words  are  in 
their  iiguinYation,  which  in  ordinary  ufe  appeared  very 
clear  and  determined.  I  was  once  in  a  meeting  of  very 
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learned  and  ingenious  phyficians,  where  by  chance  there 
arofe  a  queftion,  whether  any  liquor  paffed  through  the 
filaments  of  the  nerves.  The  debate  having  been  ma 
naged  a  good  while  by  variety  of  arguments  on  both 
fides,  I  (who  had  been  ufed  to  fufpecl:  that  the  greateft 
part  of  difputes  were  more  about  the  fignification  of 
words,  than  a  real  difference  in  the  conception  of  things) 
defired,  that  before  they  went  any  farther  on  in  this  dif- 
pute,  they  would  firll  examine,  and  eftablifh  among 
them,  what  the  word  liquor  fignified.  They  at  firft  were 
a  little  furprifed  at  the  propofal ;  and  had  they  been  per- 
fons  lefs  ingenious,  they  might  perhaps  have  taken  it  for 
a  very  frivolous  or  extravagant  one,  (ince  there  was 
no  one  there  that  thought  not  himfelf  to  underftand 
very  perfectly  what  the  word  liquor  flood  for,  which  I 
think  too  none  of  the  moil  perplexed  names  of  fubflan- 
ces.  However,  they  were  pleated  to  comply  with  my 
motion,  and  upon  examination,  found,  that  the  fignifica 
tion  of  that  word  was  not  to  fettled  and  certain  as  they 
had  all  imagined,  but  that  each  of  them  made  it  a  fign 
of  a  different  complex  idea.  This  made  them  perceive 
that  the  main  of  their  difpute  was  about  the  fignification 
of  that  term,  and  that  they  differed  very  little  in  their 
opinions  concerning  fome  fluid  and  fubtile  matter,  paf- 
fmg  through  the  conduits  of  the  nerves,  though  it  was 
not  fo  eafy  to  agree  whether  it  was  to  be  called  liquor  or 
no,  a  thing  which,  when  confidered,  they  thought  it  not 
worth  the  contending  about. 

§   17.     Injlance — Gold. 

How  much  this  is  the  cafe,  in  the  greateft  part  of  dif 
putes  that  men  are  engaged  fo  hotly  in,  I  mail  perhaps 
have  an  occafion  in  another  place  to  take  notice.  Let  us 
only  here  confider  a  little  more  exactly  the  foremention- 
ed  inilance  of  the  word  goldj  and  we  mall  fee  how 
hard  it  is  precifely  to  determine  its  fignification.  I 
think  all  agree  to  make  it  (land  for  a  body  of  a  certain 
yellow  {hining  colour  ;  which  being  the  idea  to  which 
children  have  annexed  that  name,  the  mining  yellow- 
part  of  a  peacock's  tail  is- properly  to  them  gold  :  Others,, 
finding  fufibility  joined  with  that  yellow  colour  in  cer- 
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tain  parcels  of  matter,  make  of  that  combination  a  com 
plex  idea,  to  which  they  give  the  name  gold  to  denote  a 
fort  of  fubftances,  and  fo  exclude  from  being  gold  all 
fuch  yellow  fhining  bodies  as  by  fire  will  be  reduced  to 
allies,  and  admit  to  be  of  that  fpecles,  or  to  be  compre 
hended  under  that  name  gild,  only  fuch  fubftances  as 
having  that  fhining  yellow  colour  will  by  fire  be  reduced 
to  fufion,  and  not  to  aihes  :  Another,  by  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  -adds  the  weight,  which,  bein^  a  quality  as  ftraitly 
joined  with  that  colour  as  its  fufibility,  he  thinks  has  the 
fame  re?.fon  to  be  joined  in  its  idea,  and  to  be  fignified 
by  its  name,  and  therefore  the  other  made  up  of  body, 
of  fuch  a  colour  and  fufibility,  to  be  imperfect  ;  and  fo 
on  of  •:•.}}  the  reft  :  wherein  no  one  can  fhow  a  reafon 
of  the  infepnrable  qualities,  that  are  always 
uruvd  iiyiat'.ire,  (hould  be  put  into  the  nominal  efTence, 
and  others  left  cut ;  or  why  the  word  gold,  fignifying 
:'  t  fort  of  body  the  ring  on  his  finger  is  made  of,  fb/mld 
determine  that  fort  rather  by  its  colour,  weight,  and  fu 
fibility,  than  by  its  colour,  weight,  and  fallibility  in  aqua 
y:r:<i ;  fince  the  diiTolving  it  by  that  liquor  is  as  infepa- 
rable  from  it  as  the  fufion  by  fire,  and  they  are  both  of 
them  nothing  but  the  relation  which  that  fubftance  ha* 
to  two  other  bodies,  which  have  a  power  to  operate  dif 
ferently  upon  it.  For  by  what  right  is  it  that  fufibility 
comes  to  be  a  part  of  the  eflence  fignified  by  the  word 
geldy  and  folubility  but  a  property  of  it  ?  or  wiry  is  its 
colour  part  of  the  eflenee,  and  its  malleablenefs  but  a 
property  ?  That  which  I  mean  is  this,  that  thefe  being 
all  but  properties  depending  on  its  re.'l  constitution,  and 
nothing  but  powers,  either  active  or  pafiive,  in  reference 
to  other  bodies,  no  one  has  authority  to  determine  the 
fignification  of  the  word  gold  (AS  referred  to  fuch  a  body 
exifting  in  nature)  more  to  one  collection  of  ideas  to  be 
found  in  that  body  than  to  another ;  whereby  the  figni 
fication  of  that  name  mufl  unavoidably  be  very  uncer 
tain,  fince,  as  has  been  faid,  fever al  people  obferve  feve- 
ral  properties  in  the  fame  fubftance,  and,  I  think,  I  may 
.fay  no  body  all  ;  and  therefore  have  but  very  imper- 
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feel  defcriptions  of  things,  and  words  have  very  uncer 
tain  fignifications. 

§  1 8.  The  Names  offimple  Ideas  the  leajl  Doubtful 
FROM  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  eafy  to  obferve  what  has 
been  before  remarked,  viz.  That  the  names  offimple  ideas 
are,  of  all  others,  the  leijl  liable  t@  ml/lakes,  and  that  for 
thefe  reaibns  :  Firjl,  Becaufe  the  ideas  they  {land  for^ 
being  each  but  one  fingle  perception,  are  much  eafier  got, 
and  more  clearly  retained,  than  the  more  complex  ones, 
and  therefore  are  not  liable  to  the  uncertainty  which 
ufually  attends  thofe  compounded  ones  of fubftances  and' 
mixed  modes,  in  which  the  precife  number  of  fimple  ideas 
that  make  them  up  are  not  eafily  agreed,  and  fo  readily 
kept  in  the  mind ;  and,  Secondly,  Becaufe  they  are  ne 
ver  referred  to  any  other  eflence,  but  barely  that  percep 
tion  they  immediately  fignify  :  which  reference  is  that 
which  renders  the  fignification  of  the  names  of  fubftances. 
naturally  fo  perplexed,  and  gives  occafion  to  fo  many  dif- 
putes.  Men,  that  do  not  perverfely  ufe  thefe  words,  or 
on  purpofe  fet  themfelves  to  cavil,  feldom  mi  flake,  in 
any  language  which  they  are  acquainted  with,  the  ufe. 
and  fignification  of  the  names  of  fimple  ideas;  •white  and 
fiveety  yelhw  and  bitter,  carry  a  very  obvious  meaning 
with  them,  which  every  one  precifely  comprehends,  or 
eafily  perceives  he  is  ignorant  of,  and  feeks  to  be  inform 
ed  -9  but  what  precife  collection  of  fimple  ideas,  mode/ty 
or  frugality  ftand  for  in  another's  ufe,  is  not  fo  certainly 
known.  And,  however  we  are  apt  to  think  we  well 
enough  know  what  is  meant  by  gold  or  iron,  yet  the 
precife  complex  idea  others  make  them  die  figns  of,  is 
not  fo  certain ;  and  I  believe  it  is  very  feldom  that  in 
fpeaker  and  hearer  they  ftand  for  exactly  the  fame  col 
lection  ;  which  muft  needs  produce  miftakes  and  dif- 
putes,  when  they  are  made  ufe  of  in  difcourfes,  where 
in  men  have  to  do  with  univerfal  propofitions,  and 
would  fettle  in  their  minds  univerfal  truths,  and  confider 
the  confluences  that  follow  from  them. 

§   2 ! .      And  next  to  them  Simple  Modes. 

BY  the  fame  rule,  the  names  offimple  modes  are,  next  to 

ihofe  offimple  ideas;  leaft  liable  to  doubt  and  uncertainty,  efpe- 
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daily  thofe  of  figure  and  number,  of  which  men  have 
fo  clear  and  diftincl:  ideas.  Who  ever,  that  had  a  mind 
to  underftand  them,  miftook  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
feven  or  a  triangle?  And  in  general  the  leaft  compound 
ed  ideas  in  every  kind  have  the  lead  dubious  names. 

§  20.      Tlhe  moft  doubtful  are  the  Names  of  very  compound 
ed  Mixed  Modes  and  Sub/lances. 

MIXED  modes  therefore,  that  are  made  up  but  of  a  few 
and  obvious  fimple  idensy  have  ufually  names  of  no  very 
uncertain  fignification.  But  the  names  of  mixed  modes, 
•which  comprehend  a  great  number  of  fimple  ideas,  arc 
commonly  of  a  very  doubtful  and  undetermined  mean 
ing,  as  has  been  mown.  The  names  of  fubftances,  be 
ing  annexed  to  ideas  that  are  neither  the  real  eflences  nor 
exact  reprefentations  of  the  patterns  they  are  referred 
to,  are  liable  yet  to  greater  imperfection  and  uncertain 
ty,  efpecially  when  we  come  to  a  philofophical  ufe  of 
them. 

§  21.  Why  this  imperfcftion  charged  upon  Words. 
THE  great  ditorder  that  happens  in  our  names  of  fub 
ftances,  proceeding  for  the  moft  part  from  our  want  of 
knowledge,  and  inability  to  penetrate  into  their  real  con- 
ftitutions,  it  may  probably  be  wondered,  <why  1  charge  this 
as  an  imperfeEiion  rather  upon  our  words  than  underitand- 
ings.  This  exception  has  ib  much  appearance  of  juftice, 
that  I  think  myfelf  obliged  to  give  a  reafon  why  I  have 
followed  this  method.  I  muft  confefs  then,  that  when 
I  firft  began  this  difcourfe  of  the  underftanding,  and  a 
good  while  after,  I  had  not  the  leaft  thought  that  any 
confideiation  of  words  were  at  all  neceflary  to  it ;  but 
when,  having  paired  over  the  original  and  compofition  of 
our  ideas >  I  began  to  examine  the  extent  and  certainty  of 
our  knowledge,  I  found  it  had  fo  near  a  connection  with 
words,  that  unlefs  their  force  and  manner  of  fignification 
were  firft  well  obferved,  there  could  be  very  little  faid 
clearly  and  pertinently  concerning  knowledge,  which 
being  converfant  about  truth,  had  conftantly  to  do  with 
propofitions ;  and  though  it  terminated  in  things,  yet 
it  was  for  the  moft  part  fo  much  by  the  intervention  of 
words,  that  they  feemed  fcarce  feparabie  from  our  gene- 
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ral  knowledge  \  at  lead  they  interpofe  themfelves  fo 
much  between  our  understandings  and  truth,  which  it 
would  contemplate  and  apprehend,  that  like  the  medium 
through  which  vifible  objects  pafs,  their  obfcurity  and 
diforder  does  not  feldom  caft  a  mid  before  our  eyes,  and 
impofe  upon  our  underftandings.  If  we  confider,  in  the 
fallacies  men  put  upon  themfelves  as  welt  as  others,  and 
the  miftakes  in  mens  difputes  and  notions,  how  great  a 
part  is  owing  to  words,  and  their  uncertain  or  miitaken 
Significations,  we  ihall  have  reafon  to  think  this  no  fmall 
obftacle  in  the  way  to  knowledge  ;  which,  I  conclude, 
we  are  the  more  carefully  to  be  warned  of,  becaufe  it 
has  been  fo  far  from  being  taken  notice  of  as  an  incon 
venience,  that  the  arts  of  improving  it  have  been  made 
the  bulinefs  of  mens  ftudy,  and  obtained  the  reputation- 
of  learning  and  fubtilty,  as  we  (hall  fee  in  the  following 
chapter.  But  I  am  apt  to  imagine,  that  were  the  im 
perfections  of  language,  as  the  inilrument  of  knowledge, 
more  thoroughly  weighed,  a  great  many  of  the  contro- 
verfies  that  make  fuch  a  noife  in  the  world,  would  of 
themfelves  ceafe,  and  the  way  to  knowledge,  and  per 
haps  peace  too,  lie  a  great  deal  opener  than  it  does. 
§  22.  This  JJjould  teach  us  Moderation^  in  impojingour 

oiunfenfe  of  old  Authors. 

SURE  I  am,  that  the  fignification  of  words  in  all  lan 
guages,  depending  very  much  on  the  thoughts,  notions, 
and  ideas  of  him  that  ufes  them,  muft  unavoidably  be  of 
great  uncertainty  to  men  of  the  fame  language  and 
country.  This  is  fo  evident  in  the  Greek  authors,  that" 
he  that  mall  perufe  their  writings  will  find  ia  almoit 
every  one  of  them  a  diftincl:  language,  though  the  fame 
words.  But  when  to  this  natural  difficulty  in  every 
country,  there  fhall  be  added  different  countries  and  re 
mote  ages,  wherein  the  fpeakers  and  writers  had  very 
different  notions,  tempers,  cuftoms,  ornaments,  aivJ  fi 
gures  of  fpeech,  &c.  every  one  of  which  influenced 
the  fignification  of  their  words  then,  though  to  us  now 
they  are  loft  and  unknown,  it  'would  become  u<  to  be  chari 
table  one  to  another  in  our  interpretations  or  mifnndcrjland- 
ing  of  thofe  ancient  writings  ;  which  though  of  great 
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concernment  to  be  understood,  are  liable  to  the  una 
voidable  difficulties  of  fpeech,  which  (if  we  except  the 
name  of  {imple  ideas,  and  fome  very  obvious  things)  is 
not  capable,  without  a  conftant  defining  the  terrrfs,  of 
conveying  the  fenfe  and  intention  of  the  fpeaker,  with 
out  any  manner  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  to  the  hear 
er.  And  in  difcourfes  of  religion,  law,  and  morality, 
as  they  are  matters  of  the  higheftxoncernment,  fo  there 
will  be  the  greateft  difficulty. 

§  *3- 
THE  volumes  of  interpreters  and  commentators  on  the 

Old  and  New  Teftament,  are  but  too  manifeft  proofs  of 
this.  Though  every  thing  faid  in  the  text  be  infallibly 
true,  yet  the  reader  may  be,  nay,  cannot  chooie  but  be 
very  fallible  in  the  underflanding  of  it.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
wondered,  that  the  will  of  GOD,  when  clothed  in  words, 
Ihould  be  liable  to  that  doubt  and  uncertainty  which  un 
avoidably  attends  that  fort  of  conveyance,  when  even 
his  Son,  whilft  clothed  in  flefh,  was  fubjecl:  to  all  the 
frailties  and  inconveniences  of  human  nature,  fin  except- 
ed.  And  we  ought  to  magnify  his  goodnefs,  that  he  hath 
fpread  before  all  the  world  fuch  legible  characters  of 
his  works  and  providence,  and  given  all  mankind  fo  fur*- 
ficient  a  light  of  reafon,  that  they  to  whom  this  written 
word  never  came,  could  not  (whenever  they  fet  them- 
felves  to  fearch)  either  doubt  of  the  being  of  a  GOD, 
or  of  the  obedience  due  to  him.  Since,  then,  the  pre 
cepts  oi  natural  religion  are  plain,  and  very  intelligible 
to  all  marl*  nr1,  and  feldcrh  come  to  be  controverted  j 
and  other  revealed  truths,  which  are  conveyed  to  us  by 
books  and  languages,  are  liable  to  the  common  and  na 
tural  obfcurities  and  difficulties  incident  to  words  *,  me- 
thinks  it  would  become  us  to  be  more  careful  and  dili 
gent  in  obferving  die  former,  and  lefs  magisterial,  pofi- 
live,  and  imperious,  in  impofing  our  own  fenle  and  in 
terpretations  of  the  latter. 
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CHAP.  X. 

OF  THE  ABUSE   OF  WORDS. 

§  I.     Abufi  of  Words. 

BESIDES  the  imperfection  that  is  naturally  in  lan 
guage,  and  the  obfeurity  and  confufion  that  ii 
io  hard  to  be  avoided  in  the  ufe  of  words,  there  are  fe- 
veral  iia'ilful  faults  and  ncgleffs  which  men  are  guilty  of 
in  this  way  of  communication,  whereby  they  render 
thefe  figns  lefs  clear  and  diftin£l  in  their  fignification, 
than  naturally  they  need  to  be. 

§  2.  Firjly  Words  without  any^  or  without  clear  Ideas. 
FlRSTy  In  this  kind,  the  firft  and  moil  palpable  abufe 
is,  the  ufing  of  words  without  clear  and  diflincl:  ideas  ,- 
or,  which  is  worfe,  figns  without  any  thing  (ignified. 
Of  thefe  there  are  two  forts  : 

I.  One  may  obferve,  in  all  languages,  certain  words, 
th;it  if  they  be  examined,  will  be  found,  in  their  firft 
original  and  their  appropriated  ufe,  not  to  fUnd  for  any 
clear  and  dillincl  ideas.  Thefe,  for  the  rnoft  part,  the 
feveraly£,f?j-  of  philofophy  and  religion  have  introduced  j 
for  their  authors,  or  promoters,  either  affe£ting  fome- 
thing  fmgular  and  out  of  the  way  of  common  apprehen- 
fions,  or  to  fupport  fome  ilrange  opinions,  or  cover  fome 
weaknefs  of  their  hypothecs,  feldom  fail  to  coin  new 
words,  and  fuch  as  when  they  come  to  be  examined  may 
juftly  be  called  infignificiint  terms  ;  for  having  either  had 
no  determinate  collection  of  ideas  annexed  to  them,  when 
they  were  firlt  invented,  or  at  lead  fuch  as,  if  well  ex 
amined,  will  be  found  inconfiftent,  it  is  no  wonder  if 
afterwards,  in  the  vulgar  ufe  of  the  fame  party,  they  re 
main  empty  founds,  with  little  or  no  fignification, 
amongft  thofe  who  think  it  enough  to  have  them  often 
in  their  mouths  as  the  dif tinguiihing  characters  of  their 
church,  or  fchool,  without  much  troubling  their  heads 
'to  examine  what  are  the'precife  'ickxs  they  Hand  for.  I 
{hall  not  need  here  to  heap  up  inftances  ;  every  one's 
reading  and  converfation  will  fufficiemly  furnilh  him, 
OJ  if  he  wants  to  be  better  ftored,  the  great  mint- mat-- 
K<5 
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ters  of  thefe  kind  of  terms,  I  mean  the  fchoolmen  and 
metaphyficians  (under  which,  I  think,  the  difputing  na 
tural  and  moral  philofophers  of  thefe  latter  ages  may  be 
comprehended),  have  wherewithal  abundantly  to  con 
tent  him. 

§3- 

II.  OTHERS  there  be,  who  extend  this  abufe  yet  farther, 
who  take  fo  little  care  to  lay  by  words,  which  in  their 
primary  notation  have  fcarce  any  clear  and  diftincl:  ideas 
which  they  are  annexed  to,  that  by  an  unpardonable 
negligence  they  familiarly  ufe  words  y  which  the  proprie 
ty  of  language  has  affixed  to  very  important  ideas>  'with" 
cut  any  di/linft  meaning  at  all.  W"ifdom>  glory  ^  grace  >  &c. 
are  words  frequent  enough  in  every  man's  mouth  ;  but 
if  a  great  many  of  thofe  who  ufe  tl  em,  mould  be  afked 
what  they  mean  by  them,  they  would  be  at  a  ftand,  and 
not  know  what  to  anfwer ;  a  piain  proof,  that  though 
they  have  learned  thofe  founds,  and  nave  them  ready 
at  their  tongue's  end,  yet  there  a  •  c  n  >  determined  ideas 
laid  up  in  their  minds,  which  are  to  be  exprefled  to 
others  by  them. 

§  4.     Occajtoned  by  learning  Names  before  the  Ideas  they 

belong  to. 

MEN  having  been  accuftomed  from  their  cradles  to  learn 
ivordsy  which  are  eafily  got  and  retained,  before  they  knew, 
or  had  framed  the  complex  ideas  to  which  they  were  an 
nexed,  or  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  things  they 
were  thought  \ojland  for,  they  ttfually  continue  to  dsfo  all 
their  lives  •,  and  without  taking  the  pains  neceflary  to 
fettle  in  their  minds  determined  ideas  t  thqy  ufe  their 
words  for  fuch  unfteady  and  confufed  notions  as  they 
have,  contenting  themfelves  with  the  fame  words  other 
people  ufe,  as  if  their  very  found  neceflarily  carried  with 
it  conftantly  the  fame  meaning.  This,  though  men 
make  a  drift  with,  in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life, 
where  they  find  it  neceffary  to  be  underftood,  and  there 
fore  they  make  figns  till  they  are  fo,  yet  this  infignifi- 
cancy  in  their  words,  when  they  come  to  reafon  con 
cerning  either  their  tenets  or  intereft,  manifeftly  fills 
their  difcourfe  with  abundance  of  empty  unintelligible 
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noife  and  jargon,  efpecially  in  moral  matters,  where  the 
words  for  the  moil  part  {landing  for  arbitrary  and  nu 
merous  collections  of  ideas,  not  regularly  and  permanent 
ly  united  in  nature,  their  bare  founds  are  often  only 
thought  on,  or  at  lead  very  obfcure  and  uncertain  no 
tions  annexed  to  them.  Men  take  the  words  they  find 
in  ufe  amongft  their  neighbours,  and  that  they  may  not 
feem  ignorant  what  they  (land  for,  ufe  them  confident 
ly,  without  much  troubling  their  heads  about  a  certain 
fixed  meaning;  whereby,  befides  the  eafe  of  it,  they 
obtain  this  advantage,  that  as  in  fuch  difcourfes  they 
felclom  are  in  the  right,  fo  they  are  as  feldom  to  be  con 
vinced  that  they  are  in  the  wrong  ;  it  being  all  one  to 
go  about  to  draw  thofe  men  out  of  their  miilakes,  who 
have  no  fettled  notions,  as  to  difpoflefs  a  vagrant  of  his 
habitation,  who  has  no  fettled  abode  :  This  I  guefs  to 
be  fo ;  and  every  one  may  obferve  in  himfelf  and 
others,  whether  it  be  or  no. 

§  5.  2.  Unfteady  Application  of  them. 
SECONDLT,  Another  great  abufe  of  words  is,  inconftancy 
in  the  ufe  of  them.  It  is  hard  to  find  a  difcourfe  writ 
ten  of  any  fubject,  efpecially  of  controverfy,  wherein 
one  mall  not  obferve,  if  he  read  with  attention,  the  fame 
words  (and  thofe  commonly  the  mod  material  in  the 
difcourfe,  and  upon  which  the  argument  turns)  ufed 
fometimes  for  one  collection  of  fimple  ideas,  and  fome- 
times  for  another ;  which  is  a  perfect  abufe  of  language. 
Words  being  intended  for  figns  of  my  ideas,  to  make 
them  known  to  others,  not  by  any  natural  fignification, 
but  by  a  voluntary  impofition,  it  is  plain  cheat  and  abufe, 
when  I  make  them  iland  fometimes  for  one  thing,  and 
fometimes  for  another  ;  the  wilful  doing  whereof,  can 
be  imputed  to  nothing  but  great  folly,  or  greater  difho- 
nefly.  And  a  man,  in  his  accounts  with  another,  may, 
with  as  much  fairnefs,  make  the  characters  of  numbers 
{land  fometimes  for  one,  and  fometimes  for  another  col 
lection  of  units,  (v.  g.  this  character  3  (land  fometimes 
for  three,  fometimes  for  four,  and  fometimes  for  eight) 
as  in  his  difcourfe,  or  reafoning,  make  the  fame  words 
ftand  for  different  collections  of  fimple  ideas.  If  men 
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fhould  do  fo  in  their  reckonings,  I  wonder  who  woukl 
'have  to  do  with  them  ?  One  who  would  fpeik  thus,  in. 
the  affairs  ar.d  bufmefs  of  the  world,  and  call  eight 
fometimes  feven,  and  fometimes  nine,  as  belt  ferved  his 
advantage,  would  prefently  have  clapped  upon  him  one 
of  the  two  names  men  constantly  are  diiguiled  with. 
And  yet  in  arguings  and  learned  contefts,  the  fame  fort 
of  proceeding  paffcs  commonly  for  wit  and  learning  ; 
but  to  me  it  appears  a  greater  dilhoneily  than  the  mif- 
placing  of  counters  in  the  calling  up  a  debt,  -and  the 
cheat  the  greater,  by  how  much  truth  is  of  greater  con 
cernment  and  value  than  money. 

§  6.  3.  Affj&ed  Olfcurity  by  wrong  Application. 
THIRDLY,  Another  abuie  of  language  is,  an  offered ob* 
fcuniy,  by  either  applying  old  words  to  new  and  unufual 
fignifications,  or  introducing  new  and  ambiguous  terms, 
without  defining  either  ;  or  elfe  putting  them  fo  toge 
ther,  as  may  confound  their  ordinary  meaning.  Though 
the  peripatetic  philofophy  has  been  moil  eminent  in  this 
way,  yet  other  fec~h  have  not  been  wholly  clear  of  it. 
There  is  fcarce  any  of  them  that  are  not  cumbered  with 
fome  difficulties  (fuch  is  the  imperfection  of  human 
knowledge),  which  they  have  been  fain  to  cover  with 
obfcurity  of  terms,  ana  to  confound  the  fignification  of 
words,  which,  like  a  mill  before  people's  eyes,  might 
hinder  their  weak  parts  from  being  difcovered.  That 
body  and  extetifion,  in  common  ufe,  itand  for  two  diftincl 
ideas,  is  plain  to  any  one  that  will  but  reflect  a  little  ; 
for  were  their  fignification  precifely  the  fame,  it  would 
be  proper,  and  as  intelligible  to  fay,  the  body  of  an  exten- 
fion,  as  tie  extenjiw  of  a  body ;  and  yet  there  are  thofe 
who  find  it  neccflary  to  confound  their  fignification. 
To  this  abufe,  and  the  mifchiefs  of  confounding  the  fig 
nification  of  words,  logic  and  the  liberal  fciences,  as  they 
have  been  handled  in  the  fchools,  have  given  reputation  j 
and  the  admired  art  of  difputing  hath  added  much  to 
the  natural  imperfection  of  languages,  whilft  it  has  been 
made  ufe  of  and  fitted  to  perplex  the  fignification  of 
words,  more  than  to  difcover  thF  knowledge  and  truth 
of  things  •,  and  he  that  will  look  into  that  fort  o£  lea.ni- 
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ed  writings,  will  find  the  words  there  much  more  ob- 
fcure,  uncertain  and  undetermined  in  their  meaning, 
than  they  are  in  ordinary  converfation. 

§  7.  Logic  and  Difpute  has  much  contributed  to  this. 
THIS  is  unavoidably  to  be  fo,  where  mens  parts  and 
learning  are  eftimated  by  their  (kill  in  dijputing  :  And  if 
reputation  and  reward  (hall  attend  thefe  conquefts, 
which  depend  moftly  on  the  finenefs  and  niceties  of 
words,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  wit  of  men  fo  employed, 
fhould  perplex,  involve  and  fubtilize  the  fignification  of 
founds,  fo  as  never  to  want  fomething  to  fay,  in  oppof- 
ing  or  defending  any  queftion  ;  the  viclory  being  ad 
judged  not  to  him  who  had  truth  on  his  fide,  but  the 
laft  word  in  the  difpute. 

§  8.      Calling  it  Subiitity. 

THIS,  though  a  very  ufelefs  ikill,  and  that  which  I  think 
the  direct  oppofite  to  the  ways  of  knowledge,  hath  yet 
paiTed  hitherto  under  the  laudable  and  efteemed  names 
olfitbtility  and  acuienefs,  and  has  had  the  applaufe  of 
the  fchools,  and  encouragement  of  one  part  of  the  learn 
ed  men  of  the  world  j  and  no  wonder,  fmce  the  philo- 
fophers  of  old  (the  difputing  and  wrangling  philofophers 
I  mean,  fuch  as  Lucian  wittily  and  with  reafon  taxes), 
and  the  fchoolmen  fmce,  aiming  at  glory  and  efteem  for 
their  great  and  univerfal  knowledge,  eafier  a  great  deal 
to  be  pretended,  to  than  really  acquired,  found  this  a 
good  expedient  to  cover  their  ignorance,  w;th  a  curious 
and  inexplicable  web  of  perplexed  words,  and  procure 
to  thernfelves  the  admiration  of  others  by  unintelligible 
terms,  the  apter  to  produce  wonder,  becaiife  they  could 
not  be  undeiilood  ;  whiift  it  appears  in  ail  niilory,  that 
thefe  profound  doctors  were  no  wifer,  nor  more  ufeful 
than  their  neighbours,  and  brought  but  fmall  advan 
tage  to  human  life,  or  the  focieties  wherein  they  lived, 
un'efs  the  coining  of  new  words,  where  they  produced 
no  new  things  to  apply  them  to,  or  the  perplexing  or 
obfcuring  the  fignification  of  old  ones,  and  fo  bringing 
all  things  into  queftion  and  difpute,  were  a  thing  profit 
able  to  the  life  of  man,  or  worthy  commendation  and 
reward. 
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§  9.  This  Learning  very  little  benefits  Society. 
FOR  notwithftanding  thefe  learned  difputants,  thefe  all- 
knowing  doctors,  it  was  to  the  unfcholaftic  ftatefman 
that  the  governments  of  the  world  owed  their  peace, 
defence,  and  liberties  ;  and  from  the  illiterate  and  con 
temned  mechanic  (a  name  of  difgrace)  that  they  receiv 
ed  the  improvements  of  ufeful  arts.  Neverthelefs,  this 
artificial  ignorance,  and  learned  gibberijh,  prevailed 
mightily  in  thefe  laft  ages,  by  the  intereft  and  artifice  of 
thofe,  who  found  no  eafier  way  to  that  pitch  of  autho 
rity  and  dominion  they  have  attained,  than  by  amufing 
the  men  of  bufinefs  and  ignorant  with  hard  words,  or 
employing  the  ingenious  and  idle  intricate  difputes  a- 
bout  unintelligible  terms,  and  holding  them  perpetually 
entangled  in  that  endlefs  labyrinth.  Befides,  there  is 
no  fuch  way  to  gain  admittance,  or  give  defence  to 
ftrange  and  abfurd  doctrines,  as  to  guard  them  round  a- 
bout  with  legions  of  obfcure,  doubtful  and  undefined 
words,  which  yet  make  thefe  retreats  more  like  the  dens 
of  robbers,  or  holes  of  foxes,  than  the  fortrefies  of  fair 
warriors,  which  if  it  be  hard  to  get  them  out  of,  it  is  not 
for  the  ftrength  that  is  in  them,  but  the  briars  and  thorns, 
and  the  obfcurity  of  the  thickets  they  are  befet  with.  For 
untruth  being  unacceptable  to  the  mind  of  man,  there 
is  no  other  defence  left  for  abfurdity,  but  obfcurity. 
J  10.  But  dejlroys  the  Injlruments  of  Knowledge  and 

Communication* 

THUS  learned  ignorance,  and  this  art  of  keeping,  even 
inquifitive  men,  from  true  knowledge,  hath  been  propa 
gated  itt  the  world,  and  hath  much  perplexed,  whilft  it 
pretended  to  inform  the  underftanding :  For  we  fee 
that  other  well-meaning  and  wife  men,  whofe  education 
and  parts  had  not  acquired  that  acutenefs,  could  intelli 
gibly  exprefs  themfelves  to  one  another,  and  in  its  plain 
ufe  make  a  benefit  of  language  :  But  though  unlearn 
ed  men  well  enough  underftood  the  words  white  and 
blacky  &c.  and  had  conftant  notions  of  the  ideas  fignifi- 
ed  by  thofe  words,  yet  there  were  philofophers  found, 
who  had  learning  and  fubtility  enough  to  prove  that 
fww  was  black  ,•  i.  e.  to  prove  that  white  was  black  ^ 
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whereby  they  had  the  advantage  to  deftroy  the  inftru- 
ments  and  means  of  difcourfe,  converfation,  inftru&ion 
and  fociety,  whilft  with  great  art  and  fubtility  they  did 
no  more  but  perplex  and  confound  the  fignification  of 
words,  and  thereby  render  language  lefs  ufeful  than  the 
real  defects  of  it  had  made  it ;  a  gift  which  the  illite 
rate  had  not  attained  to. 

§11.  As  ufeful  as  to  confound  the  Sound  of  the  Letters. 
THESE  learned  men  did  equally  inftruft  metis  under- 
ftandings,  and  profit  their  lives,  as  he  who  ftiould  alter 
the  fignification  of  known  characters,  and,  by  a  fubtle 
device  of  learning,  far  furpafiing  the  capacity  of  the  illi 
terate,  dull  and  vulgar,  mould,  in  his  writing,  mow  that 
he  could  put  A  for  B>  and  D  for  £,  &c.  to  the  no  fmall 
admiration  and  benefit  of  his  reader  ;  it  being  as  fenf&- 
lefs  to  put  blacky  which  is  a  word  agreed  on  to  ftand  for 
one  fenfible  idea,  to  put  it  I  fay,  for  another  or  the  con 
trary  ideay  i.  e.  to  C2\\fnciu  black,  as  to  put  this  mark  A% 
which  is  a  character  agreed  on  to  ftand  for  one  modifi 
cation  of  found,  made  by  a  certain  motion  of  the  organs 
of  fpeech,  for  B,  which  is  agreed  on  to  ftand  for  ano 
ther  modification  of  found,  made  by  another  certain 
motion  of  the  organs  of  fpeech. 

§  1 2.  This  Art  has  perplexed  Religion  and  Juftice* 
NOR  hath  this  mifchief  flopped  in  logical  niceties,  or  cu 
rious  empty  fpeculations ;  it  hath  invaded  the  great  con 
cernments  of  human  life  and  fociety,  obfcured  and  per 
plexed  the  material  truths  of  law  and  divinity,  brought 
confufion,  diforder  and  uncertainty  into  the  affairs  of 
mankind,  and  if  not  deftroyed,  yet  in  great  meafure 
rendered  ufelefs  thofe  two  great  rules,  religion  and  juf- 
tice.  What  have  the  greateft  part  of  the  comments  and 
difputes  upon  the  laws  of  GOD  and  man  ferved  for,  but 
to  make  the  meaning  more  doubtful,  and  perplex  the 
fenfc  ?  What  have  been  the  effect  of  thofe  multiplied 
curious  diftin&ions  and  acute,  niceties,  but  obfcurity  and 
uncertainty,  leaving  the  words  more  unintelligible,  and 
the  reader  more  ?.t  a  lofs  ?  How  elfe  comes  it  to  pafs  that 
princes,  fpeaking  or  writing  to  their  fervants,  in  their  or 
dinary  commands,  are  eafily  underftood  5  fpeaking  to 
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their  people,  in  their  laws,  are  not  fo  ?  And,  as  I  re 
marked  before,  doth  it  not  often  happen,  that  a  man  of 
an  ordinary  capacity  very  well  understands  a  text  or  a 
law  that  he  reads,  till  he  confults  an  expofitor,  or  goes 
to  counfel,  who  by  that  time  he  hath  done  explaining 
them,  makes  the  words  fignify  either  nothing  at  all,  or 
what  he  pleafes? 

§  13.  And  ought  not  to  pafs  for  Learning. 
WHETHER  any  by-interefts  of  thefe  profeffions  have  oc- 
cafioned  this,  I  will  not  here  examine  5  but  I  leave  it  to 
be  confidered,  whether  it  would  not  be  well  for  mankind, 
whofe  concernment  it  is  to  know  things  as  they  are,  and 
to  do  what  they  ought,  and  not  to  fpend  their  lives  in 
talking  about  them,  or  tolling  words  to  and  fro  j  whe 
ther  it  would  not  be  well,  I  fay,  that  the  ufe  of  words 
were  made  plain  and  direct,  and  that  language,  which 
was  given  us  for  the  improvement  of  knowledge  and 
bond  of  fociety,  ihould  not  be  employed  to  darken  truth, 
and  unfetfcle  people's  rights,  to  raife  mifts,  and  render 
unintelligible  both  morality  and  religion  ;  or  that  at 
lead,  if  this  will  happen,  it  mould  not  be  thought  learn 
ing  or  knowledge  to  do  fo. 

§  14.  4.  Taking  them  for  Things. 
FOURTHLY^  Another  great  nbufe  of  'words  is,  the  taking 
them  for  things.  This  though  it  in  fome  degree  concerns 
all  names  in  general,  yet  more  particularly  affects  thofe 
of  fubfbnces.  To  this  abufe  thofe  men  are  moft  fubject, 
who  confine  their  thoughts  to  any  one  fyftem,  and  give 
themfelves  up  into  a  firm  belief  of  the  perfection  of  any 
received  hypothecs,  whereby  they  come  to  be  perfuaded, 
that  the  terms  of  that  feel:  are  fo  fuited  to  the  nature  of 
things,  that  they  perfectly  correfpond  with  their  real  ex- 
iftence.  Who  is  there,  that  has  been  bred  up  in  the  pe 
ripatetic  philofophy,  who  does  not  think  the  ten  names, 
under  which  are  ranked  the  ten  predicaments,  to  be  ex 
actly  conformable  to  the  nature  of  things  ?  Who  is  there 
of  that  fchool,  that  is  not  perfuaded,  that  fubjlantiul 
forms,  vegetative  fouls •,  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum)  intentional 
'Jpecies,  &c.  are  fomething  real  ?  Thefe  words  men  have 
learned  from  their  very  entrance  upon  knowledge,  and 
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have  found  their  matters  and  fyftems  lay  great  ftrefs  up 
on  them  ;  and  therefore  they  cannot  quit  the  opinion, 
that  they  are  conformable  to  nature,  and  are  the  repre- 
fentations  of  fomething  that  really  exiils.  The  Platonlfls 
have  their  foul  of  the  wsrldy  and  the  Epicureans  their  en 
deavour  towards  motion  in  their  atoms,  when  at  reft. 
There  is  fcarce  nny  feet  in  philofophy  has  not  a  di(tin£l 
fet  of  terms,  that  others  under  Hand  not ;  but  yet  this 
gibberifh,  which,  in  the  weaknefs  of  human  underitand- 
ing,  ferves  fo  well  to  palliate  mens  ignorance,  and  cover 
their  errors,  comes  by  familiar  ufe  among  thofe  of  the 
fame  tribe,  to  feem  the  moil  important  part  of  language, 
and  of  all  other  the  terms  the  moil  fignificant.  And 
fhould  aereal  and  ethereal  vehicles  come  once,  by  the  pre- 
valency  of  that  doctrine,  to  be  generally  received  any 
where,  no  doubt  thofe  terms  would  make  impreffions  on 
mens  minds,  fo  as  to  eflablifli  them  in  the  perfuafioa  of 
the  reality  of  fuch  things,  as  much  us  peripatetic  forms  and 
intentional fpeciet  have  heretofore  done. 

§    15.      Inftance  in  Matter. 

How  much  names  taken  for  things  are  apt  to  mi/lead  the  un- 
cLrJJanding,  the  attentive  reading  of  philofophical  writers 
would  abundantly  difcover,  and  that,  perhaps,  in  words 
little  fufpe&ed  of  any  fuch  rnifufe.  I  (hail  initance  in  one 
only,  and  that  a  very  familiar  one  :  How  many  intricate 
difputcs  have  there  been  about  matter ,  as  if  there  were 
fome  fuch  thing  really  in  nature,  diilincl  from  body  ?  as 
it  is  evident  the  word  mailer  (lands  for  an  idea  dilltncl: 
from  the  idea  of  body  :  For  if  the  ideas  thefe  two  terms 
flood  for  were  precisely  the  fame,  they  might  indiffer 
ently  in  all  places  be  put  one  for  another  j  but  we  fee 
that  though  it  be  proper  to  fay,  there  is  one  matter  of  ail 
bodies,  one  cannot  fay,  there  is  one  body  of  all  matters  ;  we 
familiarly  fay,  one  body  is  bigger  than  another  j  but  it 
founds  harfh  (and  I  think  is  never  ufed)  to  fay,  one  mat 
ter  is  bigger  than  another.  Whence  comes  this  then  ? 
viz.  from  hence,  that  though  matter  and  btJy  be  not  real 
ly  diftincr,  but  wherever  there  is  the  one,  there  is  the 
othtr  j  yet  matter  and  body  (lands  for  two  different  con 
ceptions,  whereof  the  one  is  incomplete,  and  but  a  part 
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of  the  other.  For  body  ftands  for  a  folid  extended  figured 
fubftance,  whereof  matter  is  but  a  partial  and  more  con- 
fufed  conception,  it  feeming  to  me  to  be  ufed  for  the  fub 
ftance  and  folidity  of  body,  without  taking  in  its  exten- 
fion  and  figure  ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  fpeaking  of 
matter^  we  fpeak  of  it  always  as  one,  becaufe  in  truth  it 
exprefsly  contains  nothing  but  the  Idea  of  a  folid  fub* 
fiance,  which  is  every  where  the  fame,  every  where  uni 
form.  This  being  our  idea  of  matter^  we  no  more  con 
ceive  or  fpeak  of  different  matters  in  the  world,  than  we 
do  of  different  folidities  •,  though  we  both  conceive  and 
fpeak  of  different  bodies,  becaufe  extenfion  and  figure 
are  capable  of  variation.  But  fince  folidity  cannot  exift 
without  extenfion  and  figure,  the  taking  matter  to  be  the 
name  of  fomething  really  exifting  under  that  precifion, 
has  no  doubt  produced  thofe  obfcure  and  unintelligible 
difcourfes  and  difputes,  which  have  filled  the  heads  and 
books  of  philofophers  concerning  materia  prlma  ;  which 
imperfe&ion  or  abufe,  how  far  it  may  concern  a  great 
many  other  general  terms,  I  leave  to  be  confidered.  This, 
I  think  I  may  at  leaft  fay,  that  we  fhould  have  a  great 
many  fewer  difputes  in  the  world,  if  words  were  taken 
for  what  they  are,  the  figns  of  our  ideas  only,  and  not  for 
things  themfelves  ;  for  when  we  argue  about  matter^ 
or  any  the  like  term,  we  truly  argue  only  about  the  idea 
we  exprefs  by  that  found,  whether  that  precife  idea  agree 
to  any  thing  really  exifting  in  nature  or  no.  And  if  men 
would  tell  what  ideas  they  make  their  words  ftand  for, 
there  could  not  be  half  that  obfcurity  or  wrangling,  in 
the  fearch  or  fupport  of  truth,  that  there  is. 

§   1 6.     This  makes  Errors  lajling. 

BUT  whatever  inconvenience  follows  from  this  miftake 
of  words,  this  I  am  fure,  that  by  conftant  and  familiar 
ufe,  they  charm  men  into  notions  far  remote  from  the 
truth  of  things.  It  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  perfuade 
any  one,  that  the  words  which  his  father  or  fchoolmafter, 
the  parfon  of  the  pariih,  or  fuch  a  reverend  dodor  ufed, 
fignified  nothing  that  really  exifted  in  nature  :  which, 
perhaps,  is  none  of  the  lea/I  caufes,  that  men  arefo  hardly 
drawn  to  quit  their  mi/Jakes,  even  in  opinions  purely  phi- 
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lofophical,  and  where  they  have  no  other  intereft  but 
truth :  For  the  words  they  have  a  long  time  been  ufed 
to,  remaining  firm  in  their  minds,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  wrong  notions  annexed  to  them  mould  not  be  re 
moved. 

§  17.  5.  Setting  them  for  'what  they  cannot  fignify. 
FIFTHLY,  Another  abufe  of  words,  is  thefetting  them  in 
the  place  of  things  •which  they  do  or  can  by  no  means  fignify. 
We  may  obferve,  that  in  the  general  names  of  fub- 
flances,  whereof  the  nominal  efiences  are  only  known 
to  us,  when  we  put  them  into  proportions,  and  affirm 
or  deny  any  thing  about  them,  we  do  moft  commonly 
tacitly  fuppofe,  or  intend  they  {hould  ftand  for  the  real 
efience  of  a  certain  fort  of  fubftances.  For  when  a  man 
faysge/J  is  malleable,  he  means  and  would  infmuate  fome- 
thing  more  than  this,  that  what  1  call  gold  is  malleable 
(though  truly  it  amounts  to  no  more),  but  would  have 
this  underftood,  viz.  that  gold,  i.  e.  what  has  the  real  ef- 
fence  of  gold,  is  malleable ;  which  amounts  to  thus  much, 
that  malleablenefs  depends  on,  and  is  infeparable  from  the 
real  effence  of  gold.  But  a  man  not  knowing  wherein  that 
real  efience  confifts,  the  connexion  in  his  mind  of 
malleablenefs,  is  not  truly  with  an  efience  he  knows  not, 
but  only  with  the  found  gold  he  puts  for  it.  Thus  when 
we  fay,  that  animal  rationale  is,  and  animal  implume  bipes 
latis  unguibus  is  not  a  good  definition  of  a  man,  it  is 
plain,  we  fuppofe  the  name  man  in  this  cafe  to  ftand  for 
the  real  efience  of  a  fpecies,  and  would  fignify,  that  a 
rational  animal  better  clefcribed  that  real  efience,  than  a 
two  legged  animal  ivhh  broad  nails,  and  without  feathers. 
For  elle  why  might  r\otP/ato  as  properly  make  the  word 
*v9g<w9r®-  or  man  ftand  for  his  complex  idea,  made  up  of 
the  ideas  of  a  body,  diftinguimed  from  others  by  a  cer 
tain  fhape  and  other  outward  appearances,  as  Ariflotle^ 
make  the  complex  idea,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  *y- 
S^uTrgr  or  man,  of  body  and  the  faculty  of  reafoning 
joined  together ;  unlefs  the  name  aydgwrtb*  or  man  were 
fuppofed  to  Hand  for  fomething  elfe  than  what  it  figni- 
fies,  and  to  be  put  in  the  place  of  fome  other  thing 
than  the  idea  a  man  profefles  he  would  exprefs  by  it  ? 
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§  1 8.     v.  g.  Putting  them  for  the  real  Effences  of  Sub- 

Jlancss. 

IT  is  true,  the  names  of  fubftances  would  be  much  more 
ufeful,  and  propofitions  made  in  them  much  more  cer 
tain,  were  the  real  eflences  of  fubftances  the  ideas  in  our 
minds  which  thofe  words  fignified  ;  and  it  is  for  want 
of  thofe  real  eflences  that  our  words  convey  fo  little 
knowledge  or  certainty  in  our  difcourfes  about  them  ; 
and  therefore  the  mind,  to  remove  that  imperfection  as 
much  as  it  can,  makes  them,  by  a  fecret  fuppofition,  to 
ftand  for  a  thing  having  that  real  eflence,  as  if  thereby 
it  made  fome  nearer  approaches  to  it :  For  though  the 
word  man  or  gold  fignify  nothing  truly  but  a  complex 
idea  of  properties  united  together  in  one  fort  of  fub 
ftances,  yet  there  is  fcarce  any  body  in  the  ufe  of  thefe 
words,  but  often  fuppofes  each  of  thofe  names  to  (land 
for  a  thing  having  the  real  eflence  on  which  thofe  pro 
perties  depend  ;  which  is  fo  far  from  diminifhing  the 
imperfection  of  our  words,  that  by  a  plain  abufe  it  adds 
to  it,  when  we  would  make  them  (land  for  fomsthing 
which  not  being  in  our  complex  idea^  the  name  we  ufe 
can  no  ways  be  the  fign  of. 

§  I  p.     Hence  ive  think  every  change  of  cur  Idea  in  Sub- 
fiances,  net  to  change  the  Species. 

THIS  (hows  us  the  reafon  why  in  mixed  modes  any  of 
the  ideas  that  make  the  compofition  of  the  complex  one, 
being  left  out  or  changed,  it  is  allowed  to  be  another 
thing,  /.  e.  to  be  of  another  fpecies,  as  is  plain  in  chance- 
medley,  manjl a  tighter,  murder,  parricide,  &c.  ;  the  rea 
fon  whereof  is,  becaufe  the  complex  idea  fignified  by 
that  name  is  the  real  as  well  as  nominal  eflence,  and 
there  is  no  fecret  reference  of  that  name  to  any  other 
eflence  but  that.  But  in  fubftances  it  is  not  fo  ;  for 
though  in  that  called  gold  one  puts  into  his  complex  idea 
what  another  leaves  out,  and  vice  verfa,  yet  men  do  not 
ufually  think  that  therefore  the  fpecies  is  changed,  be 
caufe  they  fecretly  in  their  minds  refer  that  name,  and 
fuppofe  it  annexed  to  a  real  immutable  eflence  of  a  thing 
exifting,  on  which  thofe  properties  depend.  He  that 
adds  to  his  complex  idea  of  gold  that  of  fixednefs  or  fo- 
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lability  in  aq.  regia,  which  he  put  not  in  it  before,  is 
not  thought  to  have  changed  the  fpecies,  but  only  to 
have  a  more  perfect  idea,  by  adding  another  fimple  idea, 
which  is  always  in  fa6l  joined  with  thofe  other  of 
which  his  former  complex  idea  confifted.  But  this  re 
ference  of  the  name  to  a  thing,  whereof  we  have  not 
the  idea,  is  fo  far  from  helping  at  all,  that  it  only  ferves 
the  more  to  involve  us  in  difficulties  ;  for  by  this  tacit 
reference  to  the  real  effence  of -that  fpecies  of  bodies, 
the  word  gold  (which  by  {landing  for  a  more  or  lefs  per 
fect  collection  of  fimple  ideas,  ferves  to  defign  that  fort 
of  body  well  enough  in  civil  difcourfe)  comes  to  have 
no  fignification  at  all,  being  put  for  fomewhat  whereof 
we  have  no  idea  at  all,  and  fo  can  fignify  nothing  at  all, 
when  the  body  itfelf  is  away  ;  for  however  it  may  be 
thought  all  one,  yet,  if  well  confidered,  it  will  be  found 
a  quite  different  thing  to  argue  about  gold  in  name,  and 
about  a  parcel  of  the  body  itfelf,  v.  g.  a  piece  of  leaf- 
gold  laid  before  us  ;  though  in  difcourfe  we  are  fain  to 
fubftitute  the  name  for  the  thing* 

§  2O.     'The  Caufe  of  the  Abufe,  a  Supposition  of  Nature's 

working  always  regularly. 

THAT  which  I  think  very  much  difpofes  men  to  fubfli- 
tute  their  names  for  the  real  eflences  of  fpecies,  is  the 
fuppofition  before- mentioned,  that  nature  works  regu 
larly  in  the  production  of  things,  and  fets  the  bounda 
ries  to  each  of  thofe  fpecies,  by  giving  exactly  the  fame 
real  internal  conftitution  to  each  individual,  which  we 
rank  under  one  general  name ;  whereas  any  one  who 
obferves  their  different  qualities,  can  hardly  doubt,  that 
many  of  the  individuals,  called  by  the  fame  name,  are, 
in  their  internal  conftitution,  as  different  one  from  ano 
ther  as  feveral  of  thofe  which  are  ranked  under  different 
fpecific  names.  This  fiippcfition,  however,  that  the  fame 
precife  internal  conjlitution  goes  always  with  the  fame  fp'ecifie 
fiame,  makes  men  forward  to  take  thofe  names  for  the  re- 
prefentatives  of  thofe  real  ejftnces,  though  indeed  they  fig 
nify  nothing  but  the  complex  ideas  they  have  in  their 
minds  when  they  ufe  them  ;  fo  that,  if  I  may  fo  fay, 
fignifying  one  thing,  and  being  fuppofed  fcr,  or  put  in 
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the  place  of  another,  they  cannot  but  in  fuch  a  kind  of 
ufe  caufe  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  in  mens  difcourfes  ; 
efpecially  in  thofe  who  have  thoroughly  imbibed  the 
doctrine  of fubftantial  forms,  whereby  they  firmly  ima 
gine  the  feveral  fpecies  of  things  to  be  determined  and 
diftinguimed. 

§  21.  'This  Abufe  contains  tiuo  falfe  fuppojitions. 
BUT  however  prepofterous  and  abfurd  it  be  to  make  our 
names  {land  for  ideas  we  have  not,  or  (which  is  all  one) 
eflfences  that  we  know  not,  it  being  in  effect  to  make 
our  words  the  figns  of  nothing,  yet  it  is  evident  to  any 
one,  who  ever  fo  little  reflects  on  the  ufe  men  make  of 
their  words,  that  there  is  nothing  more  familiar.  When 
a  man  afks  whether  this  or  that  thing  he  fees,  let  it  be 
a  drill  or  a  monftrous  foetus,  be  a  man  or  no,  it  is  evi 
dent  the  queftion  is  not,  whether  that  particular  tlu'ng 
agree  to  his  complex  idea,  expreffed  by  the  name  man  ; 
but  whether  it  has  in  it  the  real  eflence  of  a  fpecies  of 
things,  which  he  fuppofes  his  name  man  to  {land  for. 
In  which  way  of  ufing  the  names  of  fubftances,  there 
are  thefe  falfe  fuppofitions  contained  : 

Firfty  That  there  are  certain  precife  e {fences*  ac 
cording  to  which  nature  makes  all  particular  things,  and 
by  which  they  are  diftinguifticd  u\\.o  fpecies.  That  every 
thing  has  a  real  conflitution,  whereby  it  is  Avhat  it  is, 
and  on  which  its  fenfible  qualities  depend,  is  paft 
doubt :  But  I  think  it  has  been  proved  that  this  makes 
not  the  diftinction  of  fpecies,  as  we  rank  them,  nor  the 
boundaries  of  their  names. 

Secondly,  This  tacitly  alfo  infinuates,  as  if  we  had 
i fleas  of  thefe  propofed  e {Fences  ;  for  to  what  purpofe 
elfe  is  it  to  inquire  whether  this  or  that  thing  have  the 
real  eflence  of  the  fpecies  man,  if  we  did  not  fuppofc 
that  there  were  fuch  a  fpecilic  eflence  known  ?  which 
yet  is  utterly  falfe  ;  and  therefore  fuch  application  of 
names,  as  would  make  them  ftand  for  ideas  which  we 
have  not,  muft  needs  caufe  great  diforder  in  difcourfes 
and  reafonings  about  them,  and  be  a  great  inconve- 
3iience  in  our  communication  by  words. 

I 
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§  22.     6.  A  Suppqfition  that  Words  have  a  certain  and 

evident  Signification. 

SIXTHLT,  There  remains  yet  another  more  general, 
though  perhaps  lefs  obferved  abufe  of  words  ;  and  that  is, 
that  men  having  by  a  long  and  familiar  ufe  annexed  to 
them  certain  ideas >  they  are  apt  to  imagine  fo  near  andne- 
ceffary  a  connexion  between  the  names  and  the  fignification 
they  ufe  them  in,  that  they  forwardly  fuppofe  one  can 
not  but  underftand  what  their  meaning  is  ;  and  there 
fore  one  ought  to  acquiefce  in  the  words  delivered,  as 
if  it  were  pad  doubt,  that  in  the  ufe  of  thofe  common 
received  founds,  the  fpeaker  and  hearer  had  neceflarily 
the  fame  precife  ideas:  Whence  prefuming,  that  when 
they  have  in  difcourfe  ufed  any  term,  they  have  thereby, 
as  it  were,  fet  before  others  the  very  thing  they  talk  of. 
And  fo  likewife  taking  the  words  of  others,  as  naturally 
{landing  for  juft  what  they  themfelves  have  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  apply  them  to,  they  never  trouble  themfelves 
to  explain  their  own,  or  underftand  clearly  others  mean 
ing.  From  whence  commonly  proceeds  noife  and 
wrangling,  without  improvement  or  information ;  whilft 
men  take  words  to  be  the  conftant  regular  marks  of 
agreed  notions,  which  in  truth  are  no  more  but  the  vo 
luntary  and  unfteady  figns  of  their  own  ideas  j  and  yet 
men  think  it  ftrange,  if,  in  difcourfe,  or  (where  it  is  of 
ten  abfolutely  neceflary)  in  difpute,  one  fometimes  afks 
the  meaning  of  their  terms  ;  though  the  arguings  one 
may  every  day  obferve  in  converfation,  make  it  evident, 
that  there  are  few  names  of  complex  ideas  which  any 
two  men  ufe  for  the  fame  j  uft  precife  collection.  It  is 
hard  to  name  a  word  which  will  not  be  a  clear  in- 
ftance  of  this.  Life  is  a  term  none  more  familiar.  Any 
one  almeft  would  take  ir  for  an  affront  to  be  afked  what 
he  meant  by  it ;  and  yet,  if  it  comes  in  queftion  whe 
ther  a  plant  that  lies  ready  formed  in  the  feed,  have 
life  j  whether  the  embryo  in  an  egg  before  incubation, 
or  a  man  in  a  fwoon  without  fenfe  or  motion,  be 
alive  or  no;  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  that  a  clear  dif- 
tincl:  fettled  idea  does  not  always  accompany  the  ufe 
of  fo  known  a  word  as  that  of  life  is,  Some  grofs  and 
VOL.  II.  L 
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confufed  conceptions  men  indeed  ordinarily  have,  to 
which  they  apply  the  common  words  of  their  language  ; 
and  fuch  a  loofe  ufe  of  their  words  ferves  them  well 
enough  in  their  ordinary  difcourfes  or  affairs  :  But  this 
is  not  fufficient  for  phiiofophical  inquiries.  Knowledge 
and  reafoning  require  precife  determinate  ideas ;  and 
though  men  will  not  be  fo  importunately  dull  as  not 
to  underftand  what  others  fay,  without  demanding  an 
explication  of  their  terms,  nor  fo  troublefomely  criti 
cal,  as  to  correct  others  in  the  ufe  of  the  words  they  re 
ceive  from  them ;  yet  where  truth  and  knowledge  are 
concerned  in  the  cafe,  I  know  not  what  fault  it  can  be 
to  defire  the  explication  of  words,  whofe  fenfe  feems 
dubious  ;  or  why  a  man  mould  be  afhamed  to  own  his 
ignorance,  in  what  fenfe  another  man  ufes  his  wotds, 
fince  he  has  no  other  way  of  certainly  knowing  it,  but 
by  being  informed.  This  abufe  of  taking  words  upon 
trull,  has  no  where  fpread  fo  far,  nor  with  fo  ill  effects, 
as  amongft  men  of  letters.  The  multiplication  and  ob- 
ilinacy  of  difputes,  which  has  fo  laid  wafte  the  intellec 
tual  world,  is  owing  to  nothing  more  than  to  this  ill 
ufe  of  words ;  for  though  it  be  generally  believed  that 
there  is  great  diverfity  of  opinions  in  the  volumes  and 
variety  of  controverfies  the  world  is  diftra&cd  with, 
yet  the  mod  I  can  find  that  the  contending  learned  men 
of  different  parties  do,  in  their  arguings  one  with  ano 
ther,  is,  that  they  fpeak  different  languages  ;  for  I  am 
apt  to  imagine,  that  when  any  of  them  quitting  terms, 
think  upon  things,  and  know  what  they  think,  they  think 
all  the  fame,  though  perhaps  what  they  would  have  be 
different, 

§  23.  The  Ends  of  Language.  I.  To  convey  cur  Ideas. 
To  conclude  this  confideration  of  the  imperfection  and 
abufe  of  language  ;  the  ends  of  language  in  our  difccurfe 
with  others,  being  chiefly  thefe  three  \  Firjly  To  make 
'known  one  man's  thought3*or  ideas  to  another ;  Secondly, 
To  do  it  with  as  much  eafe  and  quicknefs  as  is  pofilble  ; 
and  Thirdly,  Thereby  to  convey  the  knowledge  of  things. 
Language  is  either  abufed  or  deficient,  when  it  fails  o/ 
any  of  thefe  thre«. 
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Firfl,  Words  fail  in  the  firft  of  thefe  ends,  and  lay 
not  open  one  man's  ideas  to  another's  view,  I.  When 
men  have  names  in  their  mouths  without  any  deter 
mined  ideas  in  their  minds,  whereof  they  are  the  figns  -9 
or,  2.  When  they  apply  the  common  received  names  of 
any  language  to  ideas >  to  which  the  common  ufe  of 
that  language  does  not  apply  them  ;  or,  3.  When  they 
apply  them  very  unfteadily,  making  them  ftand  now 
for  one,  and  by  and  by  for  another  idea* 

§24.      2.   To  do  it  with  quick nefs. 

$£CONDLr9  Men  fail  of  conveying  their  thoughts  with 
all  the  quicknefs  and  eafe  that  may  be,  when  they  have 
complex  ideas  without  having  diftin6l  names  for  them. 
This  is  fometimes  the  fault  of  the  language  itfelf,  which 
has  not  in  it  a  found  yet  applied  to  fuch  a  fignification, 
and  fometimes  the  fault  of  the  man,  who  has  not  yet 
learned  the  name  for  that  idea  he  would  mow  another. 

§  25.  3.  Therewith  to  convey  the  Knowledge  of  thing f. 
THIRDLT,  There  is  no  knowledge  of  things  conveyed 
-by  mens  words,  when  their  ideas  agree  not  to  the  reali 
ty  of  things.  Though  it  be  a  defect  that  has  its  origi 
nal  in  our  ideas  >  which  are  not  fo  conformable  to  the 
-nature  of  things,  as  attention,  ftudy,  and  application 
might  make  them  •,  yet  it  fails  not  to  extend  itfelf  to 
our  words  too,  when  we  ufe  them  as  figns  of  real  beings, 
which  yet  never  had  any  reality  of  exiftence. 

§  26.  How  Mens  Words  fail  in  all  thefe. 
FIRST,  He  that  hath  words  of  any  language,  without 
diftin6t  ideas  in  his  mind  to  which  he  applies  tliem,  does, 
fo  far  as  he  ufes  them  in  difcourfe,  only  make  a  noife 
without  any  fenfe  or  fignification  ;  and  how  learned  fo- 
ever  he  may  feem  by  the  ufe  of  hard  words  or  learned 
terms,  is  not  much  more  advanced  thereby  in  know 
ledge,  than  he  would  be  in  learning  who  had  nothing 
in  his  ftudy  but  the  bare  titles  of  books,  without  poflef- 
fmg  the  contents  .of  them.  For  all  fuch  words,  how 
ever  put  into  difcourfe,  according  to  the  right  conftruc- 
tion  of  grammatical  rules,  or  the  harmony  of  well-turn 
ed  periods,  do  yet  amount  to  nothing  but  bare  founds, 
and  nothing  elfe. 
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§  27. 

SECONDLT,  He  that  has  complex  ideas  without  parti 
cular  names  for  them,  would  be  in  no  better  a  cafe  than 
a  bookfeller,  who  had  in  his  warehoufe  volumes  that 
lay  there  unbound,  and  without  titles  ;  which  he  could 
therefore  make  known  to  others,  only  by  fhowing  the 
loofe  Iheets,  and  communicate  them  only  by  tale.  This 
man  is  hindered  in  his  difcourfe,  for  want  of  words  to 
communicate  his  complex  ideas,  which  he  is  therefore 
.forced  to  make  known  by  an  enumeration  of  the  fimple 
ones  that  compofe  them,  and  fo  is  fain  often  to  ufe 
twenty  words  to  exprefs  what  another  man  fignifies  in 
one. 

§  28. 

^HIRDLr,  He  that  puts  not  conftantly  the  fame  fign 
for  the  fame  idea,  but  ufes  the  fame  words  fometimcs  in 
one,  and  fometimes  in  another  fignification,  ought  to 
pafs  in  the  fchools  and  converfation  for  as  fair  a  man, 
as  he  does  in  the  market  and  exchange  who  fells  feve- 
ral  things  under  the  fame  name. 

§  29. 

FOURTHLT,  He  that  applies  the  words  of  any  language 
to  ideas  different  from  thofe  to  which  the  common  ufe 
of  that  country  applies  them,  however  his  own  under- 
flanding  may  be  filled  with  truth  and  light,  will  not  by 
fuch  words  be  able  to  convey  much  of  it  to  others,  with 
out  defining  his  terms  ;  for  however  the  founds  are  fuch 
as  are  familiarly  known,  and  eafily  enter  the  ears  of 
thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  them,  yet  (landing  for 
other  ideas  than  thofe  they  ufually  are  annexed  to,  and 
are  wont  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  hearers,  they  can 
not  make  known  the  thoughts  of  him  who  thus  ufes  them. 

$  3°- 
FlfTHLT,  He  that  hath  imagined  to  himfelf  fubftances 

fuch  as  never  have  been,  and  filled  his  head  with  ideas 
which  have  not  any  correfpondence  with  the  real  nature 
of  things,  to  which  yet  he  gives  fettled  and  defined 
names,  may  fill  his  difcourfe,  and  perhaps  another 
man's  head,  with  the  fantaftical  imaginations  of  his  own 
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brain,  but  will  be  very  far  from  advancing  thereby  one 
jot  in  real  and  true  knowledge. 

.  §3r-. 

HE  that  hath  names  without  ideas,  wants  meaning  in 
his  words,  and  fpeaks  only  empty  founds.  He  that 
hath  complex  ideas,  without  names  for  them,  wants  li 
berty  and  difpatch  in  his  expreffions,  and  is  neceflitated 
to  ufe  periphrafes.  He  that  ufes  his  words  loofely  and 
unfteadily,  will  either  be  not  minded,  or  not  under- 
(lood.  He  that  applies  his  names  to  ideas  different  from 
their  common  ufe,  wants  propriety  in  his  language, 
and  fpeaks  gibberim.  And  he  that  hath  ideas  of  fub- 
ftances  difagreeing  with  the  real  exiftence  of  things,  fo 
far  wants  the  materials  of  true  knowledge  in  his  under- 
flanding,  and  hath  inftead  thereof  chimeras. 

§  32.     How  in  Subftances. 

IN  our  notions  concerning  fubftances,  we  are  liable  to 
all  the  former  inconveniencies  ;  v.  g.  He  that  ufes  the 
word  tarantula,  without  having  any  imagination  or  idea 
r.f  u-har.  it  (lands  for,  pronounces  a  ar»nH  word  ;  but  fo 

-        A.  ~~       &    '      " 

long  means  nothing  at  all  by  it.  2.  He  that  in  a  new- 
difcovered  country  (hall  fee  feveral  forts  of  animals  and 
vegetables  unknown  to  him  before,  may  have  as  true 
ideas  of  them  as  of  a  horfe  or  a  ftag,  but  can  fpeak  of 
them  only  by  a  defcription,  till  he  fhall  either  take  the 
names  the  natives  call  them  by,  or  give  them  named 
himfelf.  3.  He  that  ufes  the  word  body  fometimes  for 
pure  extenfion,  and  fometimes  for  extension  and  folidi- 
ty  together,  will  talk  very  fallacioufly.  4.  He  that 
gives  the  name  horfe  to  that  idea  which  common  ufage 
calls  mule,  talks  improperly,  and  will  not  be  underftood. 
5.  He  that  thinks  the  name  centaur  (lands  for  fome 
real  being,  impofes  on  himfelf,  and  miftakes  words  for 
things. 

§  33.  How  in  Modes  and  Relations. 
IN  modes  and  relations  generally  we  are  liable  only  to  the 
four  firft  of  thefe  inconveniencies  j  viz.  i .  I  may  have  in 
my  memory  the  names  of  modes,  as  gratitude^  or  cha 
rity,  and  yet  not  have  any  precife  ideas  annexed  in  my 
thoughts  to  thofc  names.  2.  I  may  have  ideas  and  not 
L  3 
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know  the  names  that  belong  to  them  ;  v.  g.  I  may  have 
the  idea  of  a  man*s  drinking,  till  his  colour  and  humour  be 
altered,  till  his  tongue  trips,  and  his  eyes  lock  red,  and 
his  feet  fail  him,  and  yet  not  know  that  it  is  to  be  call 
ed  drunkennefs.  3.  I  may  have  the  Ideas-  of  virtues  or 
vices,  a?id  names  alfo,  but  apply  them  amifs  j  v.  g. 
when  I  apply  the  name  frugality  to  that  idea  which 
others  call  and  fignify  by  this  found,  covetoufnefs.  4.  I 
may  ufe  any  of  thofe  names  with  inconftancy.  5.  But 
in  modes  and  relations,  I  cannot  have  ideas  difagreeing 
to  the  exiftence  of  things  •,  for  modes  being  complex 
ideas  made  by  the  mind  at  pleafure,  and  relation  being 
but  my  way  of  confiderirsg  or  comparing  two  things  to 
gether,  and  fo  alfo  an  idea  of  my  own  making  •,  thefe 
.ideas  can  fcarce  be  found  to  difagree  with  any  thing  ex- 
iiting,  fince  they  are  not  in  the  mind  as  the  copies  of 
things  regularly  made  by  nature,  nor  as  properties  infe- 
parably  flowing  from  the  internal  conftitution  or  eflence 
cf  any  Jubilance,  but  as  it  were  patterns  lodged  in  my 
memory,  with  names  annexed  to  them*  to  denominate 
actions  and  relations  by,  as  they  come  to  exift.  But  the 
jniilake  is  commonly  in  my  giving  a  wrong  name  to  my 
conceptions  j  and  fo,  ufmg  words  in  a  different  fenfe 
from  other  people,  I  am  not  underftood,  but  am  thought 
to  have  wrong  ideas  of  them,  when  I  give  wrong  names 
to  them  j  only  if  I  put,  in  my  ideas  of  mixed  modes  or 
relations,  any  inconfiftent  ideas  together,  I  fill  my  head 
alfo  with  chimeras,  fince  fuch  ideas  9  if  well  examined, 
cannot  fo  much  as  exift  in  the  mind,  much  lefs  any  real 
being  be  ever  denominated  from  them. 

§34.  7.  Figurative  Speech  alfo  an  Abnfe  of  Language. 
SINCE  wit  and  fancy  finds  eafier  entertainment  in  the 
world,  than  dry  truth  and  real  knowledge,  figurative 
fpeeches  and  allufion  in  language  will  hardly  be  admitted 
as  an  imperfection  or  abufe  of  it.  I  confefs,  in  difcourfes 
where  we  feek  rather  pleafure  and  delight  than  informa 
tion  and  improvement,  fuch  ornaments  as  are  borrow 
ed  from  them  can  fcarce  pafs  for  faults  •,  but  yet  if  we 
would  fpeak  of  things  as  they  are,  we  muft  allow  that  all 
the  art  of  rhetoric,  befides  order  and  clear nefs,  ail  the 
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artificial  and  figurative  application  of  words  eloquence 
hath  invented,  are  for  nothing  elfe  but  to  infmuate 
wrong  ideas  t  move  the  paflions,  and  thereby  miflead  th.a 
judgment,  and  fo  indeed  are  perfect  cheat  ;  and,  there 
fore,  however  laudable  or  allowable  oratory  may  render 
them  in  harangues  and  popular  addrefles,  they  are  cer 
tainly,  in  all  difcourfes  that  pretend  to  inform  or  inftrucl:, 
wholly  to  be  avoided  ;  and  where  truth  and  knowledge 
are  concerned,  cannot  but  be  thought  a  great  fault, 
either  of  the  language  or  perfon  that  makes  ufe  of  them. 
What  and  how  various  they  are,  will  be  fuperfluous  here 
to  take  notice  ;  the  books  of  rhetoric  which  abound  in 
the  world,  will  inftrucT:  thofe  who  want  to  be  informed; 
only  I  cannot  but  obferve,  how  little  the  prefervation  and 
improvement  of  truth  and  knowledge  is  the  care  and 
concern  of  mankind,  fince  the  art#  of  fallacy  are  en 
dowed  and  preferred.  It  is  evident  how  much  men  love 
to  deceive  and  be  deceived,  fince  rhetoric,  that  powerful 
inftrument  of  error  and  deceit,  has  its  eftablifhed  profef- 
fors,  is  publicly  taught,  and  has  always  been  had  in  great 
reputation  :  and,  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  be  thought 
great  boldnefs,  if  not  brutality  in  me,  to  have  faid  thus 
much  againft  it.  Eloquence^  like  the  fair  fex,  has  too 
prevailing  beauties  in  it,  to  fuffer  itfelf  ever  to  be  fpoken 
againft.  And  it  is  in  vain  to  find  fault  with  thofe  arts  of 
deceiving,  wherein  men  find  pleafure  to  be  deceived. 

CHAP.  XL 

OF  THE  REMEDIES  OF  THE    FOREGOING  IMPERFECTIONS 
AND  ABUSES. 

§  I.      They  are  worth  feeling. 

THE  natural  and  improved  imperfections  of  lan 
guages,  we  have  feen  above  at  large  j  and  fpeech 
being  the  great  bond  that  holds  fociety  together,  and  the 
common  conduit  whereby  the  improvements  of  know 
ledge  are  conveyed  from  one  man  and  one  generation  to 
another,  it  would  well  deferve  our  mod  ferious  thoughts, 
to  confider  what  remedies  are  to  be  found  for  thefe  incon 
veniences  above-mentioned. 

L4 
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§  2.     Are  not  eafy. 

I  AM  not  fo  vain  to  think,  that  any  one  can  pretend  to 
attempt  the  perfect  reforming  the  languages  of  the  world, 
no  not  fo  much  as  of  his  own  country,  without  rendering 
himfelf  ridiculous.  To  require  that  men  fhould  ufe 
their  words  constantly  in  the  fame  fenfe,  and  for  none 
hut  determined  and  uniform  ideas,  would  be  to  think 
that  all  men  (hould  have  the  fame  notions,  and  mould 
talk  of  nothing  but  what  they  have  clear  and  diftincl: 
ideas  of;  which  is  not  to  be  expected  by  any  one,  who 
hath  not  vanity  enough  to  imagine  he  can  prevail  with 
men  to  be  very  knowing  or  very  filent.  And  he  mud 
be  very  little  fkilled  in  the  world,  who  thinks  that  a  vo 
luble  tongue  fhall  accompany  only  a  good  underftand- 
ing,  or  that  mens  talking  much  or  little,  fhall  hold  pro 
portion  only  to  their  knowledge. 

§  3.  But  yet  necejjary  to  Philofcphy. 
BUT  though  the  market  and  exchange  muft  be  left  to 
their  own  ways  of  talking,  and  gofTipings  not  to  be  rob 
bed  of  their  ancient  privilege  ;  though  the  fchools  and 
men  of  argument  would  perhaps  take  it  amifs  to  have 
any  thing  offered  to  abate  the  length,  or  lefien  the  num 
ber  of  their  difputes ;  yet  methinks  thofe  who  pretend 
ferioujly  to  fearch  after  or  maintain  truth  ^  fhould  think 
themfelves  obliged  to  ftudy  how  they  might  deliver 
themfelves  without  obfcurity,  doubtfulnefs,  or  equivoca 
tion,  to  which  mens  words  are  naturally  liable,  if  care 
be  not  taken. 

§  4.  Mifttfe  cf  Words  the  caufe  of  great  Errors. 
FOR  he  that  (hall  well  confider  the  errors  and  obfcurity, 
the  miftakes  and  corifufion,  that  are  fpread  in  the  'world 
by  an  ill  ufe  of  words,  will  find  fome  reaion  to  doubt  whe 
ther  language,  as  it  has  been  employed,  has  contributed 
more  to  the  improvement  or  hinderance  of  knowledge 
amongft  mankind.  How  many  are  there,  that  when 
trfey  would  think  on  things,  fix  their  thoughts  only  on 
words,  efpecially  when  they  would  apply  their  minds  to 
moral  matters  ?  And  who  then  can  wonder,  if  the  re- 
fult  of  fuch  contemplations  and  reafonmgt>  about  little 
more  than  founds,  whilit  the  ideas  they  annexed  to  them 
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are  very  confufed  or  very  unfleady,  or  perhaps  none  at 
all ;  who  can  wonder,  I  fay,  that  fuch  thoughts  and  rea- 
fonings  end  in  nothing  but  obfcurity  and  miflake,  with 
out  any  clear  judgment  or  knowledge  ? 

§  5.      Obftinacy. 

THIS  inconvenience,  in  an  ill  ufe  of  words,  men  fuffer 
in  their  own  private  meditations  :  But  much  more  mani- 
feft  are  the  diforders  which  follow  from  it,  in  converfa- 
tion,  difcourfe,  and  arguings  with  others  •,  for  language 
being  the  great  conduit  whereby  men  convey  their  clif- 
coveries,  reafon'mgs,  and  knowledge  from  one  to  ano 
ther,  he  that  makes  an  ill  ufe  of  it,  though  he  does  not 
corrupt  the  fountains  of  knowledge,  which  are  in  things 
themfelves,  yet  he  does,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  break 
or  (lop  the  pipes  whereby  it  is  diflributed  to  the  public 
ufe  and  advantage  of  mankind.  He  that  ufes  words 
without  any  clear  and  fteady  meaning,  what  does  he  but 
lead  himfeif  and  others  into  errors  ?  And  he  that  de- 
fignedly  does  it,  ought  to  be  looked  on  as  an  enemy  to 
truth  and  knowledge.  And  yet  who  can  wonder,  that 
all  the  fciences  and  parts  of  knowledge  have  been  fo 
overcharged  with  obfcure  and  equivocal  terms,  and  infig- 
nificant  and  doubtful  expreflions,  capable  to  make  the 
mod  attentive  or  quick- fighted  very  little  or  not  at  all 
t  V  more  knowing  or  orthodox,  fince  fubtilty,  in  thofe 
who  make  profeflion  to  teach  or  defend  truth,  hath  paf- 
fed  fo  much  for  a  virtue  ;  a  virtue,  indeed,  which  con- 
fifting  for  the  mod  part  in  nothing  but  the  fallacious  and 
illufory  ufe  of  obfcure  or  deceitful  terms ,  is  only  fit  to 
make  men  more  conceited  in  their  ignorance,  and  ob/Qinate 
in  their  errors* 

§  6*     And  Wrangling- 

LET  us  look  into  the  books  of  controverfy  of  any  kind  ; 
there  we  (hall  fee,  that  the  efte6t  of  obfcure,  unfteady  or 
equivocal  terms,  is  nothing  but  noife  and  wrangling 
about  founds,  without  convincing  or  bettering  a  man's 
underflanding  ;  for  if  the  idea  be  not  agreed  on  betwixt 
the  fpeaker  and  hearer  for  which  the  words  Hand,  the 
argument  is  not  about  things,  but  names.  As  often  as 
fitch,  a  word  whofe  fignification  is  not  afcertained  be.- 
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twixt  them,  comes  in  life,  their  underftandings  have  no 
other  object  wherein  they  agree,  bat  barely  the  found  ; 
the  things  that  they  think  on  at  that  time,  as  expreflcd 
by  that  word,  being  quite  different. 

§  7.     Injlance — Bat  and  Bird. 

WHETHER  a  bat  be  a  bird  or  no,  is  not  a  queftion  ;  whe 
ther  a  bat  be  another  thing  than  indeed  it  is,  or  have 
other  qualities  then  indeed  it  has,  for  that  would  be 
extremely   abfurd  to   doubt    of:    but  the  queftion  is, 
I.  Either  between  thofe  that  acknowledged  themfelves 
to  have  but  imperfect  ideas  of  one  or  both  of  thofe  forts 
of  things,  for  which  thefe  names  are  fuppofed  to  ftand  \ 
and'  then  it  is  a  real  inquiry  concerning  the  nature  of  a 
'bird  or  a  batt  to  make  their  yet  imperfect  ideas  of  it  more 
complete,  by  examining  whether  all  the  fimple  Ideas  to 
which,  combined  together,  they  both  give  the  name  bird>. 
be  all  to  be  found  in  a  bat  :  but  this  is  a  queftion  on 
ly  of  inquiries  not  difputers,  who  neither  affirm,  nor  de 
ny,  but  examine.     Or,  2.  It  is  a  queftion  between  dif- 
putants,  whereof  the  one  affirms,  and  the  other  denies, 
that  a  bat  is  a  bird ;  and  then  the  queftion  is  barely 
about  the  fignification  of  one  or  both  of  thefe  words,  in 
that  they  not  having  both  the  fame  complex  ideas,  to 
which  they  give  thefe  two  names,  one  holds,  and  the 
other  denies,  that  thefe  two  names  may  be  affirmed  one 
of  another.     Were  they  agreed  in  the  fignification  of 
thefe  two  names,  it  were  impoffible  they  mould  difpute 
about  them,  for  they  would   prefently  and  clearly  fee 
(were  that  adjufled  between  them)  whether  all  the  fim 
ple  ideas  of  the  more  general  name  bird,  were  found  in 
the  complex  idea  of  a  bat  or  no  ;  and  fo  there  could  be 
no  doubt,  whether  a  bat  were  a  bird  or  no.     And  here  I 
defire  it  may    be  confidered  and  carefully    examined, 
whether  the  greateft  part  of  the  difputes  in  the  world  are 
not  merely  verbal,  and  about  the  fignification  of  words ; 
and  whether,  if  the  terms  they  are  made  in  were  de 
fined,  and  reduced  in  their  fignification  (as  they  muft  be 
where  they  fignify  any  thing)  to  determined  collections 
of  the  fimple  ideas  they  do  or  fhould  ftand  for,  thofe  dif 
putes  would  not  end  of  themfelves,  and  immediately  va,- 
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nifh.  I  leave  it  then  to  be  confidered,  what  the  learning 
of  difputation  is,  and  how  well  they  are  employed  for 
the  advantage  of  themfelves  or  others,  whole  bufmefs  is 
only  the  vain  oftentation  of  founds  5  /.  e.  thofe  who 
fpend  their  lives  in  difputes  and  controverfies.  When  I 
ihall  fee  any  of  thofe  combatants  ftrip  all  his  terms  of 
ambiguity  and  obfcurity  (which  every  one  may  do  in 
the  words  he  ufes  himfelf ),  I  (hall  think  him  a  champion 
for  knowledge,  truth,  and  peace,  and  not  the  Have  of 
vain  glory,  ambition  or  a  party. 

§  8.  I.  Remedy,  to  life  no  Word  without  an  Idea. 
To  remedy  the  defefts  of  fpsecb  before-mentioned  to  fome 
degree,  and  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  that  follow 
from  them,  I  imagine  the  obfervation  of  thefe  following 
rules  may  be  of  ufe,  till  fomebody  better  able  fhall  judge 
it  worth  his  while  to  think  more  maturely  on  this  mat 
ter,  and  oblige  the  world  with  his  thoughts  on  it. 

Firft)  A  man  mould  take  care  to  ufe  no  word  without  a 
ftgnificatwn^  no  name  without  an  idea  for  which  he  makes 
it  Hand.  This  rule  will  not  fcem  altogether  needlefs  to 
any  one  who  fhall  take  the  pains  to  recollect  how  often 
he  has  met  with  fuch  words,  as  inftin£l%  fympathy,  and 
antipathy^  &c.  in  the  difcourfe  of  others,  fo  made  life  of, 
as  he  might  eafily  conclude,  that  thofe  that  ufed  them 
had  no  ideas  in  their  minds  to  which  they  applied  them, 
but  fpoke  them  only  as  founds,  which  ufually  ferved  in- 
ftead  of  reafons  on  the  like  occafions.  Not  but  that 
thefe  words, .and  the  like,  have  very  proper  fignifications 
in  which  they  may  be  ufed  ;  but  there  being  no  natural 
connection  between  any  words  and  any  ideas,  thefe,  and 
any  other,  may  be  learned  by  rote,  and  pronounced  or 
\yrit  by  men  who  have  no  ideas  in  their  minds  to  which 
they  have  annexed  them,  and  for  which  they  make  them 
{land  ;  which  is  neceflary  they  mould,  if  men  would 
fpeak  intelligibly  even  to 'then.feives  alone. 

§  9.     2.    To  have  dtftinS  Ideas  annexed  to  them  in 

Modes. 

SECONDLY,  It  is  not  enough  a  man  ufes  his  words  asjigns 

of  fome  ideas ;  thofe  ideas  he  annexes  them  to,  ii  they  be 

£mple)  muft  be  clear  iuid  diftind  j  if  complex  muft  be  de-~ 

L<5 
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terminate,  i.  e.  the  precife  collection  of  fimple  ideas  fet 
tled  in  the  mind  with  that  found  annexed  to  it,  as  the 
fign  of  that  precife  determined  collection,  and  no  other. 
This  is  very  necefTary  in  names  of  modes,  and  efpecially 
moral  words,  which  having  no  fettled  objects  in  nature 
from  whence  their  ideas  are  taken,  as  from  their  original, 
are  apt  to  be  very  confufed.  jtffice  is  a  word  in  every 
man's  mouth,  but  moil  commonly  with  a  very  undeter 
mined  loofe  fignifi cation  ;  which  will  always  be  fo,  un- 
lefs  a  man  has  in  his  mind  a  diftindt  comprehenfion  of 
the  component  parts  that  a  complex  idea  confifts  of ;  and 
if  it  be  decompounded,  mufl  be  able  to  refolve  it  ftill  on, 
till  he  at  lad  comes  to  the  fimple  ideas  that  make  it  up  ; 
and  unlefs  this  be  done,  a  man  makes  an  ill  ufe  of  the 
word,  let  it  beyr//?;^,  for  example,  or  any  other.  I  do 
not  fay,  a  man  needs  iland  to  recollect:  and  make  this 
analyfis  at  large,  every  time  the  wordjuftice  comes  in  his 
way  ;  but  this  at  leail  is  necefliiry,  that  he  have  fo  ex 
amined  the  fignification  of  that  name,  and  fettled  the 
idea  of  all  its  parts  in  his  mind,  that  he  can  do  it  when 
he  pleafes.  If  one  who  makes  his  complex  idea  oijuf- 
tice  to  be  fuch  a  treatment  of  the  perfon  or  goods  of 
another  as  is  according  to  law,  hath  not  a  clear  and  dif- 
tincl:  idea  what  laiv  is,  which  makes  a  part  of  his  com 
plex  idea  of  juftice,  it  is  plain  his  idea  of  juftice  itfelf  will 
be  confufed  and  imperfect.  This  exa&nefs  will  per 
haps  be  judged  very  troublefome,  and  therefore  moft 
men  will  think  they  may  be  excufed  from  fettling  the 
complex  -ideas  of  mixed  modes  fo  precifely  in  their  minds  j 
but  yet  I  muft  fay,  till  this  be  done,  it  mud  not  be  won 
dered  that  they  have  a  great  deal  of  obfcurity  and  confu- 
fion  in  their  own  minds,  and  a  great  deal  of  wrangling 
in  their  difcourfes  with  others. 

§  I  o.  And  conformable  in  Subftances. 
IN  the  names  of  fubftances,  for  a  right  ufe  of  them,  fome- 
thing  more  is  required  than  barely  determined  ideas.  In 
thefe  the  names  mujl  alfo  be  conformable  to  things,  as  they 
exift  ;  but  of  this  I  mail  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more  at 
large  by  and  by.  This  exa&nefs  is  abfolutely  neceflary 
in  inquiries  after  philofophical  knowledge,  and  in  con- 
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troverfies  about  truth  -,  and  though  it  would  be  well 
too,  if  it  extended  itfelf  to  common  converfation,  and 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  yet  1  think  that  is  fcarce  to 
be  ex  peeled.  Vulgar  notions  fuit  vulgar  difcourfes  ; 
and  both,  though  confuied  enough,  yetferve  pretty  wel 
the  market  and  the  wake.  Merchants  and  lovers,  cooks 
and  tailors,  have  words  wherewithal  to  difpatch  their 
ordinary  affairs  ;  and  fo,  I  think,  might  phiiofophers 
and  difputants  too,  if  they  had  a  mind  to  underftanda 
and  to  be  clearly  underftood. 

§11.      3  •   Propriety. 

THIRDLT,  It  is  not  enough  that  men  have  ideas  >  deter 
mined  ideas y  for  which  they  make  thefe  figns  (land  ; 
but  they  muft  alfo  take  care  to  apply  their  words ,  as  near 
as  may  be,  tofuch  ideas  or  common  ufe  has  annexed  them  to. 
For  words,  efpecially  of  languages  already  framed,  be 
ing  no  man's  private  poffeflion,  but  the  common  mea- 
fure  of  commerce  and  communication,  it  is  not  for  any 
one  at  pleafure  to  change  the  ftamp  they  are  current 
in,  nor  alter  the   ideas  they  are  affixed  to  ;  or  at  leaft, 
when  there  is   a  neceffity  to  do  fo,  he  is  bound  to  give 
notice  of  it.     Mens  intentions   in   fpeaking  are,  or  at 
leaft  mould  be,  to  be  underftood,  which  cannot  be  with 
out  frequent  explanations,  demands,  and  other  the  like 
incommodious  interruptions,  where  men  do  not  follow 
common  ufe.     Propriety  of  fpeech  is  that  which  gives 
our  thoughts  entrance  into  other  mens  minds  with  the 
greateft   eafe   and  advantage,    and   therefore    deferves 
fome  part  of  our  care  and  Rudy,  efpecially  in  the  names 
of  moral  words.     The  proper   fignification  and  ufe  of 
terms  is  beft  to  be  learned  from   thofe,  who  in  their 
writings  and  difcourfes  appear  to  have  had  the  cleareft 
notions,  and  applied  to  them  their  terms  with  the  ex 
acted  choice  and  fitnefs.     This  way  of  ufing  a  man's 
words  according  to  the  propriety  of  the  language,  though 
it  have  not  always  the  good  fortune  to  be  underftood, 
yet  moft  commonly  leaves  the  blame  of  it  on  him,  who 
is  fo  unfkilful  in  the  language  he  fpeaks,  as  not  to  un 
der  ftand  it,,  when  made  ufe  of  as  it  ought  to  be, 
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§2.  4.  To  make  known  their  meaning. 
FOURTHLY,  But  becaufe  common  ufe  has  not  fo  vifibly 
annexed  any  fignification  to  words,  as  to  make  men 
know  always  certainly  what  they  precifely  ftand  for  j 
and  becaufe  men,  in  the  improvement  of  their  know 
ledge,  come  to  have  ideas  different  from  the  ordinary 
and  received  ones,  for  which  they  muft  either  make 
new  words  (which  men  feldom  venture  to  do,  for  fear 
of  being  thought  guilty  of  affectation  or  novelty),  or  elfe, 
muft  ufe  old  ones  in  a  new  fignification  ;  therefore,  af 
ter  the  obfervation  of  the  foregoing  riiles^  it  iafomctimes 
neceffkry,  for  the  afcertaining  the  fignification  of  words, 
to  declare  their  meaning,  where  either  common  ufe  has 
left  it  uncertain  and  loofe  (as  it  has  in  moil  names  of 
very  complex  ideas],  or  wh'ere  the  term,  being  very  ma 
terial  in  the  difcourfe,  and  that  upon  which  it  chiefly 
turns,  is  liable  to  any  doubtfulnefs  or  miftake. 

^13.      And  that  three  ways. 

As  the  ideas  mens  words  ftand  for  are  of  different 
forts,  fo  the  way  of  making  known  the  ideas  they  Hand 
for,  when  there  is  occafion,  is  alfo  different ;  for  though 
defining  be  thought  the  proper  way  to  make  knswn  the 
proper  fignification  of  words,  yet  there  arc  fome  words 
that  will  not  be  defined,  as  there  are  others  whofe  pre- 
cife  meaning  cannot  be  made  known  but  by  definition ; 
and  perhaps  a  third,  which  partake  fomfwhat  of  both 
the  other}  as  we  fhall  fee  in  the  names  of  fimpie  ideas, 
modes  and  fubdances. 

J  14.      i.   ///  funple   Ideas,    by  fynonymous   terms,   or 

flowing. 

FlRST,  When  a  man  makes  ufe  of  the  name  of  any 
ftmple  idea,  which  he  perceives  is  not  underftood,  or  is 
in  danger  to  be  miltaken,  he  is  obliged  by  the  laws  of 
ingenuity,  -and  the  end  of  fpeech,  to  declare  his  mean 
ing,  and  make  known  what  idea  he  makes  it  ftand  for. 
This,  as  has  been  ftiown,  cannot  be  done  by  definition  ; 
and  therefore,  when  a  fynonymous  word  fails  to  do  it, 
there  is  but  one  of  thefe  ways  left :  Firft,  Sometimes 
the  naming  the  fubjcEl,  wherein  that  ftmple  i-iea  is  to  be 
found,  will  make  its  name  fye  underjtoo4  by  thofewhoarc: 
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acquainted  with  that  fubje£l,  and  know  it  by  that  name- 
So,  to  make  a  country  man  underftand  \A\?A.  fueillemorte 
colour  fignifies,  it  may  fuffice  to  tell  him,  it  is  the  co 
lour  of  withered  leaves  falling  in  autumn.  Secondly, 
But  the  only  fure  way  of  making  known  the  fignifica- 
tion  of  the  name  of  any  fimple  idea,  is  b\  prefenting  to  his 
fenfes  that  fubjetl  which  may  produce  it  in  his  mind,  and 
make  him  actually  have  the  idea  that  word  (lands  for. 

§15*  2.  In  mixed  Modes,  by  Definition. 
SECONDLY,  Mixed  modes,  efpecially  thofe  belonging 
to  morality,  being  mod  of  them  fuch  combinations  of 
ideas  as  the  mind  puts  together  of  its  own  choice,  and 
whereof  there  are  not  always  (landing  patterns  to  be 
found  exifting,  the  fignification  of  their  names  cannot 
be  made  known,  as  thofe  of  fimple  ideas y  by  any  mow 
ing  ;  but  in  recompence  thereof,  may  be  perfectly  and 
exactly  defined.  For  they  being  combinations  of  feveral 
ideas,  that  the  mind  of  man  has  arbitrarily  put  together, 
without  reference  to  any  archetypes,  men  may,  if  they 
pleafe,  exactly  know  the  ideas  that  go  to  eachcompofition, 
and  fo  both  ufe  thefe  words  in  a  certain  and  undoubted 
fignification,  and  perfectly  declare,  when  there  is  occa- 
fion,  what  they  (land  for.  This,  if  well  confidered,  would 
lay  great  blame  on  thofe,  who  make  not  their  difcourfes 
about  moral  things  very  clear  and  diftinct  ;  for  fince 
the  precife  fignification  of  the  names  of  mixed  modes, 
or,  which  is  all  one,  the  real  efl'ence  of  each  Ipecies,  is  to 
be  known,  they  being  not  of  nature's  but  man's  making, 
it  is  a  great  negligence  and  perverfenefs  to  difcourfe  of 
moral  things  with  uncertainty  and  obfcurity  ;  which  is 
more  pardonable  in  treating  of  natural  fubilances,  where, 
doubtful  terms  are  hardly  to  be  avoided,  for  a  quite  con 
trary  reafon,  as  we  (hall  fee  by  and  by. 

§  1 6.  Morality  capable  of  Demonjlration. 
UPON  this  ground  it  is,  that  I  am  bold  to  think  that  mo 
rality  is  capable  of  demonftration,  as  well  as  mathematics, 
fince  the  precife  real  effence  of  the  things  moral  words 
Hand  for,  may  be  perfectly  known,  and  fo  the  congrui- 
ty  or  incongruity  of  the  things  themfelves  be  certainly 
^  in  which  confifls  perfeft  knowledge.  Nor 
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let  any  one  objefr,  that  the  names  of  Jubilances  are  often 
to  be  made  ufe  of  in  morality,  as  well  as  thofe  of  modes, 
from  which  will  arife  obfcurity.  For  as  to  fubltances, 
when  concerned  in  moral  difcourfes,  their  divers  natures 
are  not  fo  much  inquired  into,  as  fuppofed  ;  v.  g.  when 
we  fay,  that  man  isfubje&  to  law,  we  mean  nothing  by 
man,  but  a  corporeal  rational  creature  v  what  the  real  ef- 
fence  or  other  qualities  of  that  creature  are,  in  this  cafe, 
is  no  way  confidered  ;  and  therefore,  whether  a  child 
or  changeling  be  a  man  in  a  phyfical  fenfe,  may  amongft 
the  naturalifts  be  as  difputable  as  it  will,  it  concerns  not 
at  all  the  moral  man,  as  I  may  call  him,  which  is  this 
immoveable  unchangeable  ideay  a  corporeal  rational  being; 
for  were  there  a  monkey,  or  any  other  creature,  to  be 
found,  that  had  the  ufe  of  reafon  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to 
be  able  to  underftand  general  figns,  and  to  deduce  con- 
fequences  about  general  ideas,  he  would  no  doubt  be 
fubje£t  to  law,  and  in  that  fenfe  be  a  man,  how  much 
foever  he  differed  in  fhape  from  others  of  that  name. 
The  names  of  fubftances,  if  they  be  ufed  in  them  as 
they  (hoald,  can  no  more  difturb  moral  than  they  do 
mathematical  difcourfes  ;  where,  if  the  mathematician 
fpeaks  of  a  cube  or  globe  of  gold,  or  any  other  body,  he  has 
his  clear  fettled  idea  which  varies  not,  though  it  may  by 
miftake  be  applied  to  a  particular  body  to  which  it  be 
longs  not. 

§  17.  Definition  can  make  moral  Difcourfes  clear. 
THIS  I  have  here  mentioned  by  the  by,  to  fliow  of  what 
confequenee  it  is  for  men,  in  their  names  of  mixed  modes, 
and  confequently  in  all  their  moral  difcourfes,  to  define 
their  words  when  there  is  occafion,  fmce  thereby  moral 
knowledge  may  be  brought  to  fo  great  ciearnefs  and  cer 
tainty.  And  it  muft  be  great  want  of  ingenuity  (to  fay 
no  worfe  of  it)  to  refufe  to  do  it,  fmce  a  definition  is  the 
only  way  whereby  the  prec ife  meaning  of  moral  words  tan  be 
known,  and  yet  a  way  whereby  their  meaning  may  be 
known  certainly,  and  without  leaving  any  room  for  any 
conteft  about  it ;  and  therefore  the  .negligence  or  per- 
verfenefs  of  mankind  cannot  be  excufed,  if  their  dif 
courfes  in  morality  be  not  much  more  clear  than  thofe 
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in  natural  philofophy,  ft  nee  they  are  about  ideas  in  the 
mind,  which  are  none  of  them  falfe  or  difproportionate, 
they  having  no  external  beings  for  the  archetypes  which 
they  are  referred  to,  and  much  correfpond  with.  It  is 
far  eafier  for  men  to  frame  in  their  minds  an'  idea  which 
(hall  be  the  ftandard  to  which  they  will  give  the  name 
juflice,  with  which  pattern  fo  made,  all  actions  that  agree 
lhali  pafs  under  that  denomination,  than,  having  feen 
AriftideS)  to  frame  an  idea  that  (hall  in  all  things  be  ex 
actly  like  him,  who  is  as  he  is,  let  men  make  what  idea 
they  pleafe  of  him  :  For  the  one,  they  need  but  know 
the  combination  of  ideas  that  are  put  together  within  in 
their  own  minds  ;  for  the  other  they  mufk  inquire  into 
the  whole  nature,  and  abftrufe  hidden  conftitution,  and 
various  qualities  of  a  thing  exifting  without  them. 

§  1 8.     And  is  the  only  way. 

ANOTHER  reafon  that  makes  the  defining  of  mixed  rpodes 
fo  necefiary,  cfpecially  of  moral  words,  is  what  I  mention 
ed  a  little  before,  viz.  That  it  is  the  only  way  'whereby 
thejignijication  of  the  moft  of  them  can  be  known  with 
certainty  :  For  the  ideas  they  (land  for,  being  for  the 
moil  part  fuch  whofe  component  parts  no  where  exift 
together,  but  fcattered  and  mingled  with  others,  it  is 
the  mind  alone  that  collects  them,  and  gives  them  the 
union  of  one  idea;  and  it  is  only  by  words,  enumerating 
the  feveral  fimple  ideas  which  the  mind  has  united,  that 
we  can  make  known  to  others  what  their  names  (land 
for  ;  the  afliftance  of  the  fenfes  in  this  cafe  not  helping 
us,  by  the  propofal  of  fenfible  objects,  to  (how  the  ideas 
which  our  names  of  this  kind  (land  for,  as  it  does  often 
in  the  names  of  fenfible  fimple  ideasy  and  alfo  to  fome 
degree  in  thofe  of  fubftances. 

§  19.  3.  /;;  SubftanceS)  by  flowing  and  defining. 
THIRDLY,  For  the  explaining  the  iignification  of  the 
names  offtibjhinces,  as  they  (land  for  the  ideas  we  have  of 
their  diitin£t  fpecics,  both  the  fore-mentioned  ways 
viz.  oijhoiving  and  defining,  are  requiftte  in  many  cafes 
to  be  made  uie  of ;  for  there  being  ordinarily  in  each 
fort  fome  leading  qualities,  to  which  we  fuppofe  the 
other  ideas  t  which  make  up  our  complex  idea  of  that  fpe- 
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cies,  annexed,  we  forwardly  give  the  fpecific  name  to 
that  thing,  wherein  that  characleriftical  mark  is  found, 
which  we  take  to  be  the  moft  diftinguiihing  idea  of  that 
fpecies.  Thefe  leading  or  chara£teriftical  (as  I  may  fo 
call  them)  ideas  y  in  the  forts  of  animals  and  vegetables, 
is  (as  has  been  before  remarked,  Ch.  VI.  J  29.  and 
Ch.  IX.  §  15.)  moftly  figure,  and  in  inanimate  bodies 
colour,  and  in  fome  both  together.  Now, 

{20.     Ideas  of  the  leading  qualities  of  Subft antes  are- 

left  got  byjhoiuing. 

THESE  leading  fetifible  qualities  are  thofe  which  make  the 
chief  ingredients  of  our  fpecifc  ideas,  and  confequently  the 
molt  obfervable  and  unvariable  part  in  the  definitions 
of  our  fpecific  names,  as  attributed  to  forts  rffubftances 
coming  under  our  knowledge  :  For  though  the  found 
man,  in  its  own  nature,  be  as  apt  to  fignify  a  complex 
idea  made  up  of  animality  and  rationality,  united  in  the 
fame  fubjecl:,  as  to  fignify  any  other  combination,  yet 
ufed  as  a  mark  to  ftand  for  a  fort  of  creatures  we  count 
cf  our  own  kind,  perhaps  the  outward  fhape  is  as  necef- 
fary  to  be  taken  into  our  complex  idea,  fignified  by  the 
workman,  as  any  other  we  find  in  it ;  and  therefore 
why  Plato's  animal  imp! time  bipes  latis  uikguibus,  iliould 
not  be  as  good  a  definition  of  the  name  many  (landing 
for  that  fort  of  creatures,  will  not  be  eafy  to  ihow  ;  for 
it  is  the  fhape,  as  the  leading*  quality,  that  feems  more 
to  determine  that  fpecies,  than  a  faculty  of  reafoning, 
which  appears  not  at  firft,  and  in  fome  never.  And  if 
this  be  not  allowed  to  be  fo,  I  do  not  know  how  they 
can  be  excufed  from  murder,  who  kill  monftrous  births 
(as  we  call  them),  becaufe  of  an  unordinary  fnape,  with 
out  knowing  whether  they  have  a  rational  foul  or  no  j 
which  can  be  no  more  difcerned  in  a  well-formed,  than 
ill-flaaped  infant,  as  foon  as  born.  And  who  is  it  has 
informed  us,  that  a  rational  foul  can  inhabit  no  tene 
ment,  unlefs  it  has  juil  fuch  a  fort  of  frontifpiece,  or 
can  join  itfelf  to,  and  inform  no  fort  of  body  but  one 
that  is  juft  of  fuch  an  outward  ftruclure  ? 
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J  21.     Ideas  of  tie  leading  qualities  of  Sub/lances  are 

beft  got  by  flowing. 

Now  thefe  leading  qualities  are  beft  made  known  by  flowing, 
and  can  hardly  be  made  known  otherwife ;  for  the 
iliape  of  an  horfe  or  cajjuary,  will  be  but  rudely  and  im 
perfectly  imprinted  on  the  mind  by  words,  the  fight  of 
the  animals  doth  it  a  thoufand  times  better ;  and  the 
idea  of  the  particular  colour  of  gold  is  not  to  be  got  by 
any  defcription  of  it,  but  only  by  the  frequent  exercife 
of  the  eyes  about  it,  as  is  evident  in  thofe  who  are  ufed 
to  this  metal,  who  will  frequently  diltinguifh  true  from 
counterfeit,  pure  from  adulterate,  by  the  fight,  where 
others  (who  have  as  good  eyes,  but  yet  by  ufe  have  not 
got  the  precife  nice  idea  of  that  peculiar  yellow)  (hall 
not  perceive  any  difference.  The  like  may  be  faid  of 
thofe  other  fimple  ideas,  peculiar  in  their  kind  to  any 
fubftance,  for  which  precife  ideas  there  are  no  peculiar? 
names.  The  particular  ringing  found  there  is  in  geld, 
diftin&  from  the  found  of  other  bodies,  has  no  particu 
lar  name  annexed  to  it,  jio  more  than  the  particular 
yellow  that  belongs  to  that  metal. 

§  22.  The  Ideas  of  their  Powers  bej}  by  Definition. 
BUT  becaufe  many  of  the  fimple  ideas  that  make  up  our 
fpecific  ideas  of  fubftances,  are  powers  which  lie  not  ob 
vious  to  our  fenfes  in  the  things  as  they  ordinarily  ap 
pear  ;  therefore  in  the  fignification  ef  our  names  of  fob- 
fiances,  fome  part  of  the  fignification  'will  be  better  made 
known  by  enumerating  thofe  fimple  ideas,  than  inflowing 
thefubftance  itfelf  j  for  he  that,  to  the  yellow"  mining 
colour  of  gsld  got  by  fight,  (hall,  from  my  enumerating 
them,  have  the  ideas  of  great  duftility,  fufibility,  fixed- 
nefs,  and  folubility  in  aq.  regia,  will  have  a  perfe&er 
idea  of  gold  than  he  can  have  by  feeing  a  piece  of  gold, 
and  thereby  imprinting  in  his  mind  only  its  obvious  qua 
lities.  But  if  the  formal  conftitution  of  this  mining, 
heavy  duclile  thing  (from  whence  all  thefe  its  proper 
ties  flow)  lay  open  to  our  fenfes,  as  the  formal  conftitu 
tion  or  eflence  of  a  triangle  dues,  the  fignification  of  the 
word  gold  might  as  eafily  be  afcertained  as  that  of  //•/- 
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§  23.  A  Re/left  ion  on  the  Knowledge  of  Spirits. 
HENCE  we  may  take  notice  how  much  the  foundation  of 
ril  our  knowledge  of  corporeal  things  lies  in  ourfenfes  /  for 
how  fpirits,  feparate  from  bodies  (whofe  knowledge  and 
ideas  of  thefe  things  are  certainly  much  more  perfect 
than  ours)  know  them,  we  have  no  notion,  no  idea  at 
all ;  the  whole  extent  of  our  knowledge  or  imagina 
tion  reaches  not  beyond  our  own  ideas  limited  to  our 
ways  of  perception  ;  though  yet  it  be  not  to  be  doubt 
ed  that  fpirits  of  a  higher  rank  than  thofe  immerfed  in 
flefh,  may  have  as  clear  ideas  of  the  radical  con  dilution 
of  fubftances  as  we  have  of  a  triangle,  and  fo  perceive 
how  all  their  properties  and  operations  flow  from  thence ; 
but  the  manner  how  they  come  by  that  knowledge  ex 
ceeds  our  conceptions. 

§  24.     Ideas  alfo  cf  fubflances  mujl  be  conformable  to 

things. 

BUT  though  definitions  will  ferve  to  explain  the  names 
of  fubftances  as  they  ftand  for  our  ideas,  yet  they  leave 
them  not  without  great  imperi'e&icn  us  they  (land  for 
things  ;  for  our  names  of  fubflances  being  not  put 
barely  for  our  ideas,  but  being  made  ufe  of  ultimately 
to  reprefent  things,  and  fo  are  put  in  their  place,  their 
fignification  mull  agree  with  the  truth  of  things  as  well 
as  with  mens  ideas.  And  therefore  inv  fubftances  we  are 
not  always  to  reft  in  the  ordinary  complex  idea  com 
monly  received  as  the  fignification  of  that  word,  but  mull 
go  a  little  farther,  and  inquire  into  the  nature  and  pro 
perties  of  the  things  themfelves,  and  thereby  perfect  as 
much  as  we  can  our  ideas  of  their  diftinft  fpecies  ;  or 
elfe  learn  them  from  fuch  as  are  ufed  to  that  fort  of 
things,  .and  are  experienced  in  them  ;  for  fince  it  is 
intended  their  names  fliould  ftand  for  fuch  collections 
of  fhr.ple  ideas  as  do  really  exift  in  things  themfelves,  as 
well  as  for  the  complex  idea  in  other  mens  minds,  which 
in  their  ordinary  acceptation  they  ftand  for,  therefore 
1o  define  their  names  right,  natural  hiftory  is  to  be  inquired 
into,  and  their  properties  are,  with  care  and  examina 
tion,  to  be  found  out.  For  it  is  not  enough,  for  the 
avoiding  inconveniences  in  difcourfes  and  arguings  about 
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natural  bodies  and  fubftantial  things,  to  have  learned, 
from  the  propriety  of  the  language,  the  common  but 
confuted  or  very  imperfect  idea  to  which  each  word  is 
applied,  and  to  keep  them  to  that  idea  in  our  ufe  of  them  ; 
but  we  muft,  by  acquainting  ourfelves  with  the  hiitory 
of  that  fort  of  things,  rectify  and  fettle  our  complex 
idea  belonging  to  each  fpecific  name  ;  and  in  difcourfe 
with  others  (if  we  find  them  miftake  us),  we  ought  to 
tell  what  the  complex  idea  is  that  we  make  fuch  a  name 
ftand  for.  This  is  the  more  necefTary  to  be  done  by  all 
thofe  who  fearch  after  knowledge  and  philofophical  ve 
rity,  in  that  children  being  taught  words  whilft  they 
have  but  imperfect  notions  of  things,  apply  them  at 
random,  and  without  much  thinking,  and  feldom  frame 
determined  ideas  to  be  fignified  by  them  ;  which  cuf- 
tom  (it  being  eafy,  and  ferving  well  enough  for  the  or 
dinary  affairs  of  life  and  converfation)  they  are  apt  to 
continue  when  they  are  men,  and  fo  begin  at  the  wrong 
end,  learning  words  firft  and  perfectly,  but  make  the 
notions  to  which  they  apply  thofe  words  afterwards  very 
overtly.  By  this  means  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  men 
fpeaking  the  proper  language  of  their  country,  i.  e.  ac 
cording  to  grammar  rules  of  that  language,  do  yet  fpeak 
very  improperly  of  things  themfelves  ;  and  by  their  ar 
guing  one  with  another,  make  but  fmall  progrefs  in  the 
difcoveries  of  ufeful  truths,  and  the  knowledge  of  things, 
as  they  are  to  be  found  in  themfelves,  and  not  in  our 
imaginations  ;  and  it  matters  not  much,  for  the  improve 
ment  of  our  knowledge,  how  they  are  called. 

§  25.     Wot  eafy  to  be  made  fo* 

IT  were  therefore  to  be  wifhed,  that  men  verfed  in  phy- 
fical  inquiries,  and  acquainted  with  the  feveral  forts  of 
natural  bodies,  would  fet  down  thofe  fimple  ideas  ^ 
wherein  they  obferve  the  individuals  of  each  fort  con- 
ftantly  to  agree.  This  would  remedy  a  great  deal  of 
that  confufion  which  comes  from  fuveral  perfons  apply 
ing  the  fame  name  to  a  collection  of  a  fmaller  or  great 
er  number  of  fenfible  qualities,  proportionably  as  they 
have  been  more  or  lefs  acquainted  with,  or  accurate  in 
examining  the  qualities  of  any  fort  of  things  which 
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come  under  one  denomination.  But  a  dictionary  of  this 
fort,  containing,  as  it  were,  a  natural  hiilory,  requires 
too  many  hands,  as  well  as  too  much  time,  coil,  pains, 
and  fagacity,  ever  to  be  hoped  for  ;  and  till  that  be  done, 
we  muft  content  ourfelves  with  fuch  definitions  of  the 
names  of  fubftances,  as  explain  the  fenfe  men  ufe  them 
in  ;  and  it  would  be  well,  where  there  is  occafion,  if 
they  would  afford  us  fo  much.  This  yet  is  not  ufually 
done  ;  but  men  talk  to  one  another,  and  difpute  in 
words,  whofe  meaning  is  not  agreed  between  them,  out 
of  a  miftake  that  the  fignification  of  common  words  are 
certainly  eftablifhed,  and  the  precife  ideas  they  Hand  for 
perfectly  known,  and  that  it  is  a  fhame  to  be  ignorant 
of  them  ;  both  which  fuppofitions  are  falfe,  no  names 
of  complex  ideas  having  fo  fettled  determined  fignifica- 
tions,  that  they  are  conftantly  ufed  for  the  fame  precife 
ideas.  Nor  is  it  a  fhame  for  a  man  not  to  have  a  certain 
knowledge  of  any  thing,  but  by  the  neceflary  ways  of 
attaining  it ;  and  fo  it  is  no  discredit  not  to  know  what 
precife  idea  any  found  (lands  for  in  another  man's  mind, 
without  he  declare  it  to  me  by  fome  other  way  than  bare 
ly  ufmg  that  found,  there  being  no  other  way,  without 
fuch  a  declaration,  certainly  to  know  it.  Indeed  the 
neceflity  of  communication  by  language  brings  men  to 
an  agreement  in  the  fignification  of  common  words 
within  fome  tolerable  latitude,  that  may  ferve  for  ordi 
nary  converfation  ;  and  fo  a  man  cannot  be  fuppofed 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  ideas  which  are  annexed  to 
words  by  common  ufe,  in  a  language  familiar  to  him. 
But  common  ufe,  being  but  a  very  uncertain  rule,  which 
reduces  itfelf  at  lad  to  the  ideas  of  particular  men, 
proves  often  but  a  very  variable  flandard>  But  though 
fuch  a  dictionary  as  I  have  above  mentioned,  will  re 
quire  too  much  time,  cofl,  and  pains,  to  be  hoped  for  iit 
this  age,  yet  methinks  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  propofe, 
that  words  flandmj  for  things,  which  are  known  and 
diftinguifhed  by  their  outward  mapes,  fhould  be  expref- 
fed  by  little  draughts  and  prints  made  of  them.  A  vo 
cabulary  made  after  this  fafhion  would  perhaps  with 
more  eafe,  and  in  lefs  time,  teach  the  true  fignification 
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of  many  terms,  efpecially  in  languages  of  remote  coun 
tries  or  ages,  and  fettle  truer  ideas  in  mens  minds  of  fe- 
veral  things,  whereof  we  read  the  names  in  ancient  au 
thors,  than  all  the  large  and  laborious  comments  of 
learned  critics.  Naturalifts,  that  treat  of  plants  and 
animals,  have  found  the  benefit  of  this  way  ;  and  he 
that  has  had  occafion  to  confult  them,  will  have  reafon  to 
confefs,  that  he  has  a  clearer  idea  of  apium,  or  ibex,  from 
a  little  print  of  that  herb  or  beaft,  than  he  could  have 
from  a  long  definition  of  the  names  of  either  of  them. 
And  fo  no  doubt  he  would  have  stjlrigil  zndjijtrum,  if 
inftead  of  a  curry-comb  and  cymbal,  which  are  the  Englifij 
names  dictionaries  render  them  by,  he  could  fee  (lamp 
ed  in  the  margin  fmall  pictures  of  thefe  inftruments, 
as  they  were  in  ufc  amongft  the  ancients.  Toga,  tuni 
ca,  pallium,  are  words  eafily  tranflated  by  gown,  coat,  and 
cloak ;  but  we  have  thereby  no  more  true  ideas  of  the 
fafhion  of  thofe  habits  amongft  the  Romans,  then  we  have 
of  the  faces  of  the  tailors  who  made  them.  Such  things 
as  thefe,  which  the  eye  diftinguiihes  by  their  fhapes, 
would  be  beft  let  into  the  mind  by  draughts  made  of 
them,  and  more  determine  the  fignification  of  fuch 
words,  than  any  other  words  fet  for  them,  or  made  ufe 
of  to  define  them.  But  this  only  by  the  by. 

§  26.  By  Conftancy  in  their  Signification. 
FlFTHLT,  If  men  will  not  be  at  the  pains  to  declare  the 
meaning  of  their  words,  and  definitions  of  their  terms 
are  not  to  be  had  ;  yet  this  is  the  leaft  that  can  be  ex- 
pe£ted,  that  in  all  difcourfes,  wherein  one  man  pretends 
to  inftruft  or  convince  another,  he  mould  ttfe  the  fame 
•word  conftantly  in  the  fame  fenfe.  If  this  were  done  (which 
nobody  can  refufe  without  great  difingenuity),  many  of 
the  books  extant  might  be  fpared  j  many  of  the  conrro- 
verfies  in  difpute  would  be  at  an  end  •,  feveral  of  thofe 
great  volumes,  fwoln  with  ambiguous  words,  now  ufed 
in  one  fenfe,  and  by  and  by  in  another,  would  fhrink 
into  a  very  narrow  compafs  -,  and  many  of  the  philofo- 
phers  (to  mention  no  other),  as  well  as  poets 
might  be  contained  in  a  nut-fhell. 
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§27.  When  the  Variation  is  to  be  explained. 
BUT  after  all,  the  provifion  of  words  is  fo  fcanty  in  re 
fpecl:  of  that  infinite  variety  of  thoughts,  that  men,  wan1 
ing  terms  to  fuit  their  precife  notions,  will,  notwith 
{landing  their  utmoft  caution,  be  forced  often  to  ufe  tii 
fame  word  in  fomewhat  different  fenfes.  And  thougl 
in  the  continuation  of  a  difcourfe,  or  the  purfuit  of  a 
argument,  there  be  hardly  room  to  digrefs  into  a  part 
cular  definition,  as  often  as  a  man  varies  the  fignific; 
tion  of  any  term,  yet  the  import  of  the  difcourfe  wil 
for  the  moft  part,  if  there  be  no  defigned  fallacy,  fuff 
ciently  lead  candid  and  intelligent  readers  into  the  tri 
meaning  of  it :  but  where  that  is  not  fufficient  to  guid 
the  reader,  there  it  concerns  the  writer  to  explain  h 
meaning,  and  (how  in  what  fenfe  he  there  ufes  th; 
term. 
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